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For  years  art  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  was  considered  the  least  of  school  sub- 
PI  jects.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  little 

I  W  Kv»  W  W  K  U  consequence,  a  "flourish"  only  for  those  who 

sought  culture.  Today  its  importance  is  recog- 
i  nized  and  it  is  correlated  with  practically  all 
other  school  subjects.  No  longer  is  the  "drawing  teacher"  an  unknown  quantity.  Today 
she  is  the  Art  Teacher,  Director  of  Art  Education,  Supervisor  of  Public  School 
Arts,  and  a  necessary  participant  in  community  civic  activities  throughout  all  the 
land.  She  is  recognized  as  one  who  can  direct  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  correct  use 
of  color  and  decoration  and  the  development  of  beauty  within  the  home,  into 
pageants,  fiestas,  civic  programs,  and  to  direct  the  art  publicity  through  posters, 
banners,  stage  settings,  printing  plans,  and  all  manner  of  displays  required  in  school 
and  public  programs  and  activity. 

Aside  from  the  local  beneficial  influence  of  the  Art  Teacher,  she  is  a  potent  factor 
in  the  growth  of  national  art  appreciation.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  home¬ 
maker  of  today  has  a  power  of  selection,  an  appreciation  of  art  for  all  those  needs 
which  build  character  environment  far  surpassing  the  knowledge  of  the  home  builder 
twenty-five  years  ago.  This  finer  art  discernment  is  in  turn  reflected  in  the  better 
business  buildings,  and  their  furnishing,  and  in  finer  city  and  civic  improvements.  For 
this  very  desirable  increase  in  American  culture  no  one  can  claim  greater  influence 
than  the  Art  Teacher,  who  has  patiently  and  industriously  struggled  through 
periods  of  non-recognition  to  her  place  in  the  sun.  The  children  who  received  their 
art  growth  in  the  yesterday  of  impressionable  years,  are  today  the  citizens  who  build 
a  better  chair,  design  lovelier  dresses,  plan  finer  homes  and  city  streets  of  beauty, 
rear  dream  cities,  and  produce  all  manner  of  splendid  handicraft. 

While  in  the  constructive  years  of  the  industrial  growth  of  the  United  States,  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  design  or  color  plans  of  manufactured  articles  or  indus¬ 
trial  products,  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  remarkable  art  sensitiveness  through¬ 
out  all  types  of  national  industries.  The  printing  industries  have  produced  high 
standards  of  art  qualities  in  their  products,  the  automobile  factories  engage  artists  at 
enormous  salaries  to  direct  the  lines  and  colors  of  their  cars,  and  everywhere  the 
industries  are  demanding  experts  to  add  art  to  their  wares,  recognizing  that  American 
buyers  today  require  art  plus  utility  in  all  their  purchased  articles. 

For  this  utilitarian  reason  of  art's  being  needed  in  American  industry  as  well  as  for 
its  cultural  need  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  art  in  the  school  or  home  teaching  has  a 
double  reason  for  its  encouragement  in  the  life  of  every  child.  Every  child  with  a 
growing  art  knowledge,  from  his  first  kindergarten  or  primary  school  year  through  his 
finishing  years  of  schooling,  will  have  his  eyes  and  mind  and  hands  attuned  and 
receptive  to  the  thousand  and  one  beauties  which  nature  displays  everywhere,  often 
hidden  for  those  only  who  have  had  their  eyes  opened.  To  such,  life  becomes  more 


full,  more  satisfying,  bringing  a  contentment  open  to  poor  and  rich  alike,  a  pleasure 
that  riches  cannot  buy,  an  insight  that  poverty  cannot  shut  out.  This  Gate  Beautiful 
that  art  knowledge  opens  to  all  who  wish  is  reason  sufficient  for  art  as  a  necessary  part 
to  a  well  balanced  education,  if  none  other  existed. 

This  book  presents  many  pages  of  successful  art  projects  and  suggestions,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  many  years'  work  and  evolution  in  the  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  These  pages  are  the  results  of  my  contact  as  Editor  of  "The  School  Arts  Mag¬ 
azine,"  with  the  thousands  of  examples  of  art  work  sent  to  my  office  by  art  teachers 
each  year.  This  selection  from  a  great  flow  of  ideas,  this  clearing  house  of  art  educa¬ 
tion,  by  no  means  represents  all  parts  of  the  fine  work  in  art  education  being  done, 
but  presents  a  successful  progressive  selection  for  all  those  interested  in  art  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  child. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  be  started  correctly,  for  it  is  difficult  to  undo  the 
habits  of  early  years.  To  dictate  is  an  error;  to  avoid  all  direction  is  equally  wrong. 
To  suggest  methods,  to  allow  personal  expression  with  more  freedom,  to  surround 
the  pupil  with  good  productions  by  others,  to  develop  imagination  and  creative 
ability — all  is  necessary,  tempered  by  good  judgment. 

For  the  many  successful  ideas  that  I  have  drawn  upon  for  the  assembly  of  this  book, 

I  am  grateful  to  the  many  art  teachers  who  have  cooperated  with  me,  and  especially 
am  I  grateful  to  Jessie  Todd  of  Chicago  University;  Bess  Foster  Mather,  Director  of 
Art  Education  in  Minneapolis;  Elise  Reid  Boylston,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Art  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Frances  Eby,  Art  Supervisor  in  the  schools  of  Oakland,  California; 
the  late  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  American  art  leader;  John  T.  Lemos,  American  Art  Aid 
Director;  C.  Edward  Newell,  President  Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  and  others. 

These  many  pages  from  those  who  know  what  children  like  to  draw  appear  in 
greater  quantity  than  the  reading  matter.  Who  cannot  more  easily  learn  how  to  draw 
from  one  page  of  drawing  than  from  ten  pages  of  text?  Therefore  I  offer  no  apology 
for  six  times  as  many  pages  of  illustration  as  pages  in  type,  for  this  makes  possible  a 
book  for  use  by  the  child  as  well  as  a  book  of  suggestions  for  the  art  teacher. 
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The  Elfin  Arfisf 


— mm——— — WHEN  COMMENCING  TO  DRAW,  the 
— ™ a w^mmm simplest  things  to  work  with  should  be  used.  A 
|^|  f  \  |  |^|  soft  pencil  with  a  large  point  or  a  wax  crayon  is 

J  — jLjL — LI — I  best.  It  should  be  held  easily  and  naturally  and 

llRJhCl  ^  f  TR€  G5  cramping  the  fingers  should  be  avoided.  As  a 
CX  T  )  L)  Cl  pencil  or  crayon  will  make  lines  of  different  thick¬ 

nesses,  we  should  try  to  produce  pictures  made 
^ w^m mm 1—BB with  lines. 

DOING  THE  RIGHT  THING  WITH  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS  is  an  aim  that  every 
rtist  tries  to  carry  out.  To  try  to  make  a  crayon  drawing  look  like  a  brush  drawing 
r  a  brush  drawing  look  like  a  pencil  drawing  is  wrong,  as  it  is  trying  to  make  tools  do 
hings  for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  and  the  result  will  be  something  not  well  done 
»r  insincere  because  of  this  obstacle. 

IN  ALL  ART  WORK,  KEEP  THE  WORK  HONEST  by  finding  first  what  the  pencil, 
rayon,  or  brush  will  do  when  used.  Then  make  your  picture  with  that  kind  of  lines  or 
trokes,  without  trying  to  soften  by  rubbing  down  or  hiding  the  strokes  that  your 
(rawing  tools  have  made. 

FIRST  MAKE  LINES  WITH  PENCIL  AND  CRAYON,  drawing  them  in  different 
lirections  and  grouping  them  together  in  different  ways.  This  will  give  practice  to 
rour  hand  and  train  your  eye  to  know  how  much  the  pencil  or  crayon  can  do  or 
express."  Much  of  this  practice  will  be  helpful  in  making  all  art  work  easier.  When 
fou  do  not  have  to  think  of  lines  and  can  think  more  about  the  subject  you  are  draw- 
ng,  the  subject  will  then  be  well  done.  When  we  learn  to  write  we  first  have  to  think 
iow  to  make  the  letters  and  keep  them  on  a  line.  After  we  have  learned  to  make 
etters,  then  we  can  think  more  about  the  subject  we  are  writing  about.  It  is  the  same 
vay  with  drawing.  After  we  have  practiced  enough  making  lines,  we  will  forget  the 
ines  as  lines  when  drawing. 

SIMPLE  SUBJECTS  CAN  BE  DRAWN  WITH  A  FEW  LINES.  This  is  shown  on  the 
^rst  page  of  illustration  and  this  way  of  drawing  may  be  used  for  drawing  story- 
pictures,  toys,  animals,  landscape  and  other  things  of  interest.  Learning  to  do  much 
vith  few  lines  is  a  fine  foundation  or  beginning  for  all  artists.  Artists  have  become 
loted  for  expressing  an  animal  or  person  with  a  few  bold  or  well-planned  lines  and  to 
fraw  a  "fine  line"  is  considered  a  compliment  by  all  artists. 

ARTISTS  USE  LINES  FOR  "BLOCKING  IN"  SUBJECTS  to  be  drawn.  As  all  objects 
■nay  be  likened  to  some  shape,  artists  first  find  whether  their  subject  looks  round  or 
square,  or  if  it  is  egg-shaped  or  like  a  rectangle.  Lines  are  then  used  to  sketch  these 
shapes  and  the  shape  is  used  as  a  guide  when  finishing  the  drawing.  The  shapes  and 
subjects  on  page  18  show  how  this  method  of  blocking  a  form  first  will  make  drawing 
easier. 

NATURE  FORMS  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  PLANNED  WITHIN  COMMON  SHAPES 
or  by  combining  several  shapes.  Flowers,  leaves,  and  nature  forms  will  be  much 
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easier  to  draw  if  they  are  first  "blocked"  in  light  guide  lines.  The  finish  or  detail 
then  more  easily  done  for  the  placing  of  the  finishing  lines  is  more  easily  locate 
Page  19  shows  a  page  of  nature  sketching  done  in  this  manner. 

DO  NOT  TRY  TO  DRAW  EVERY  DETAIL  of  a  flower  or  leaf  or  of  any  subjec 
Draw  only  the  parts  which  are  most  important,  representing  the  shapes  in  the  simple 
lines  possible.  When  anyone  describes  by  word  or  writing  anything  he  has  seen,  it 
not  the  one  who  uses  the  most  words  to  tell  the  story,  or  the  one  who  sings  the  longe 
song  that  interests  us.  The  one  who  tells  the  most  with  the  least  words,  or  the  one  w 
combines  the  finest  and  fewest  musical  notes  is  the  greater  writer  or  musician.  It 
also  true  that  the  finest  artist  is  the  one  who  pictures  the  most  with  the  least  work 
effort.  We  therefore  must  always  remember  in  art  work  that  the  amount  of  work  p 
onto  a  drawing  or  art  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  art  value.  Many  of  the  fine 
masterpieces  of  art  work  in  the  world  are  those  that  have  taken  but  little  time  to  c 

TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  ART  WORK  ONE  MUST  BE  ORDERLY.  Everything  do 
well  in  life  is  done  in  an  orderly  way.  That  is,  it  is  planned  and  thought  out  before 
is  started.  We  speak  of  some  persons'  work  as  being  "hit  or  miss,"  meaning  that 
order  enters  into  their  plans.  "Hit  or  miss"  art  work  will  result  only  in  disappointme 
and  in  having  to  do  our  drawing  over  and  over.  This  means  waste  of  time. 

ORDERLY  DRAWING  is  illustrated  on  pages  20  and  21.  The  auto  truck  and  au 
mobile  has  been  first  studied  and  its  drawing  arranged  so  that  it  is  built  up  one  p< 
at  a  time  almost  the  same  way  that  it  is  actually  constructed.  First  the  main  lines 
most  important  part  has  been  drawn  and  then  the  other  parts  added  to  it  in  an  ord 
ly  way.  This  orderly  way  of  drawing  is  a  good  habit  also  for  all  other  art  work  such 
designing,  toy  work,  sewing,  pottery,  basketry  and  other  handicrafts. 

TREE  DRAWING  IS  MADE  EASIER  by  planning  orderly  ways  of  drawing  as  sho 
on  pages  22  and  23.  The  tall  trees  should  be  planned  with  the  long  line  of  their  heic 
as  a  guide  line  and  the  pine  tree  is  started  with  its  base  and  widest  part  as  a  bee 
ning.  Different  ways  of  beginning  drawings  may  be  planned  by  artists,  but  the 
portant  idea  should  be  for  us  to  plan  or  organize  our  work. 

AFTER  DRAWING  WITH  OUTLINE  TRY  USING  DARK  AND  LIGHT  PAR 
All  objects  or  parts  of  nature  appear  to  our  eyes  as  light  or  dark  or  different  degr 
or  "tones"  of  dark  or  light.  They  may  be  in  color,  but  different  colors  appear  to 
eyes  as  darker  or  lighter  than  others.  If  light  or  shadow  falls  on  these  parts  it  can 
shading  of  different  parts.  To  begin  with,  we  will  not  try  to  draw  shading,  but 
simply  draw  some  parts  dark  and  others  light,  representing  the  contrasting  gem 
tones  of  our  objects. 

TO  DRAW  DARK  AND  LIGHT  PARTS  OF  SUBJECTS,  crayon  may  be  used 
white  paper.  First  an  outline  is  drawn  and  then  the  dark  parts  are  filled  in  by  la 
the  point  of  the  crayon  flat  on  the  paper  and  rubbing  the  crayon  until  an  e 
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ade  is  made.  The  drawing  may  then  be  cut  out  with  scissors  and  mounted  on  a 
ack  piece  of  paper  as  shown  on  page  24. 

THE  USE  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE  CRAYON  ON  GRAY  PAPER  is  another  meth- 
I  of  drawing  objects  with  the  three  tone  effects.  The  three  tones  are  light,  middle 
d  black.  The  middle  tone  may  be  the  background  as  shown  in  the  pictures  on  page 
I,  and  the  light  may  be  like  the  sails  of  the  boat,  while  the  dark  may  be  like  the 
>dy  of  the  boat. 

LIGHT,  MIDDLE,  AND  DARK  TONES  ARE  ALL  THAT  ARE  NEEDED  to  draw 
bjects  in  a  simple  manner.  Just  as  few  lines  and  simple  lines  are  best  when  drawing 
>jects  with  lines,  so  are  few  and  simple  tones  best  when  using  or  adding  tones  to 
ir  drawings. 

OBJECTS  OFTEN  CHANGE  THEIR  APPEARANCE  WHEN  IN  DIFFERENT 
DSITIONS.  This  change  is  named  perspective.  The  sides  of  a  box  or  the  top  of  a 
inking  glass  will  change  in  shape  if  moved  from  side  to  side  or  up  and  down.  If  we 
lint  with  water  color  upon  our  window  the  outlines  of  the  house  or  street  we  will 
id  lines  that  are  supposed  to  be  parallel  appear  to  our  eyes  to  slant  toward  each 
her. 

TO  TRAIN  OUR  EYES  TO  SEE  CHANGING  SHAPES  OF  OBJECTS,  we  should 
aw  things  such  as  are  shown  on  pages  26  and  27.  By  studying  and  observing  whether 
les  are  slanting  or  converging  toward  each  other  and  seeing  carefully  the  shapes  of 
e  tops  of  round  objects  before  drawing  them  we  will  soon  become  able  to  under¬ 
and  more  about  the  subject  of  perspective. 

FIND  THE  MAIN  LINES  OF  PLANT  FORMS  AND  THEN  DRAW  THEM.  Over 
ese  main  lines  the  rest  of  the  plant  can  be  drawn  as  shown  on  page  28.  If  a  frame- 
Drk  of  any  subject  is  first  sketched  the  adding  of  the  parts  to  complete  the  entire 
bject  becomes  much  easier. 

FLOWER  DRAWING  IS  MADE  MUCH  EASIER  by  drawing  mass  shape  first.  This 
udy  of  "silhouette"  forms  helps  us  to  see  the  entire  shape  correctly.  We  can  then 
ock  in  its  shape  and  add  the  dark  parts  and  details  later  as  shown  on  page  29. 

TO  DRAW  THE  ACCENTED  LINES,  means  to  add  darker  parts  to  some  of  the 
jtlines  of  our  drawing.  Or  to  make  some  lines  dark  and  others  lighter.  This  varia- 
an  is  often  more  pleasing  than  making  all  lines  of  equal  strength.  It  creates  the  same 
irying  interest  that  changing  our  tone  of  voice  brings  when  we  talk.  Pages  30  and 
I  show  the  use  of  accented  lines. 

SELECTING  PARTS  OF  A  PICTURE  IS  KNOWN  AS  COMPOSITION.  After 
•awing  a  subject,  we  may  prefer  parts  of  it  for  our  purpose.  With  two  strips  of 
aper  folded  over  to  make  finders  as  shown  on  page  32,  the  best  composition  can 
a  found  and  this  part  used  as  our  picture.  The  log  cabin  on  page  33  has  been  used 
>  show  four  different  compositions. 
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TO  DRAW  TREES  IN  LIGHT,  MIDDLE  AND  DARK  TONES,  draw  the  tree  first  in 
middle  tone  mass,  adding  the  darker  parts  afterward.  To  add  white  or  highlights 
draw  the  tree  on  9ray  paper  and  add  the  light  and  dark  as  shown  on  page  35.  Page 
36  shows  how  dark  and  middle  tone  have  been  used  on  white  paper,  leaving  the 
white  of  the  paper  as  the  light  tone.  The  three  tones  may  be  rearranged  with  different 
tones  of  paper,  in  this  way  producing  different  pleasing  effects. 

TO  SIMPLIFY  LANDSCAPE  SKETCHING  think  of  all  parts  as  light,  middle  tone, 
and  dark.  Every  part  which  may  appear  to  be  some  other  tone  between  these  can  be 
12  made  |nf0  whichever  of  these  three  tones  come  closest  to  it.  If  this  way  of  drawing  is  | 
once  followed  it  will  make  all  art  work  much  easier.  With  these  three  tones  as  a 
foundation,  other  little  parts  which  may  differ  from  these  tones  may  be  added  without  | 
interfering  with  the  three  main  tones  of  the  picture. 

WATER  COLOR  SKETCHING  will  become  easier  if  the  three  tone  idea  is  fol-j 
lowed.  A  pencil  outline  should  first  be  made  of  the  subject.  This  outline  need  not  b< 
all  in  detail,  but  enough  to  guide  the  placing  of  the  color.  Changing  of  water  colorl 
portions  is  difficult.  It  cannot  be  erased  as  easily  as  pencil  or  crayon  and  once  put  on 
it  cannot  be  easily  removed.  The  first  water  color  tone  to  be  placed  on  the  paper 
should  be  the  tone  next  darkest  from  the  light.  In  the  three  tone  method  this  would 
be  the  middle  tone.  In  putting  the  middle  tone  on  the  paper  the  light  portions  should 
not  be  covered.  If  there  are  openings  in  a  tree,  or  windows  in  a  house,  a  light  toned 
roadway  or  light  sky  portions,  the  white  paper  should  be  left  to  show  those  parts.  The 
second  parts  of  the  water  color  painting  will  be  the  darkest  portions  which  should 
then  be  added.  This  will  give  the  light  parts  of  the  picture  made  by  leaving  white 
portions  of  the  paper,  the  middle  tones  and  the  dark  tones  being  put  on  with  thej 
water  color. 

WATERCOLOR  TONES  MADE  FIRST  IN  ONE  COLOR  or  using  black  instead  of 
using  several  colors  will  make  it  much  easier  to  secure  good  results.  Just  as  the  crayon 
drawings  on  pages  24  and  25  have  been  made  with  two  tones  of  crayon  and  one  tone 
of  the  paper,  we  will  find  we  can  do  water  color  drawing  with  two  tones  of  water 
color  and  one  of  paper.  This  practice  will  help  keep  all  our  water  color  work  in  color 
simplified.  Even  though  there  are  many  colors  and  more  than  three  tones  in  our  work 
there  should  be  a  general  arrangement  of  light,  middle  tone  and  dark  divisions  in  our| 
picture. 

DRAWING  WITH  WATERCOLOR  is  when  we  use  paint  on  our  brushes  and  use| 
the  brush  much  as  we  would  use  a  pencil,  crayon,  or  pen.  It  is  different  than  paintin 
with  watercolor.  Water  color  painting  is  done  with  large  brushings  of  watery  paint 
covering  large  spaces  of  the  paper  with  the  wash  of  water  color.  Water  color  draw 
ing  is  where  the  spaces  are  covered  more  with  brush  lines  rather  than  washes.  Colo 
page  14  shows  a  group  of  trees  and  a  landscape.  If  all  the  lines  in  these  subjects  o 
page  14  are  made  with  brush  drawn  strokes  then  it  is  a  brush  drawing  and  the  brusi 
is  held  so  the  point  is  used  to  make  lines. 
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A  group  of  boat  drawings  done  in  water  colors  by  the  pupils  of  Cora  A.  Braden, 
Inglewood  Intermediate  Schools  of  Inglewood,  California 
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Crayon  sketching  from  nature  with  a  few  colors,  rather  than  in  full  color,  creates  variation  in 
nature  drawing  and  helps  to  keep  the  attention  on  the  drawing  rather  than  on  the  color 
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Tree  or  nature  study  limited  to  two  or  three  crayon  colors 
develops  a  training  in  securing  maximum  of  results  with  simple  mediums. 
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Southwestern  landscapes  done  in  water  color  and  crayon, 
by  grade  pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  Southern  California. 
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Child  playing 
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At  the  beginning  try  to  draw  objects  and  pictures  with  few  simple  lines. 
This  will  help  you  through  all  art  work. 


Think  of  objects  as  being  part  of  some  shape. 
Sketching  the  shape  or  form  first  will  make  the  drawing  easier. 
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Flowers,  leaves,  and  nature  forms  will  be  more  easily  sketched 
if  their  general  shapes  are  first  “blocked”  in  light  guide  lines. 
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HOW  TO  DRAW  AN  AUTO  TRUCK. 
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Automobiles,  ships,  houses  and  such  forms  can  be  drawn  in  easy  steps 
and  once  these  steps  are  learned  such  subjects  may  be  more  easily  used  as  part  of  pictures. 
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l)raw  four  squares  light!/-.-  Place  hubs 


Add  wheels,top,seats,slanting  hcocl  line 


Complete.  Finally  erase  guide  squares— 


This  page  shows  how  to  draw  an  automobile  oyer  four  squares. 

The  squares  are  a  foundation  or  guide  for  placing  the  automobile  parts. 
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Trees  are  not  difficult  to  draw  if  they  are  drawn  first  as  simple  forms, 
and  started  as  shown  on  this  page. 
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A  pine  tree  is  well  pictured  by  the  four  simple  drawing  steps  shown  above. 
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Penal  or  crayon  drawings  of  toys  in  black  or  colors  is  very  good  practice  for  beginners, 
o  no  ry  o  shade  the  parts.  Just  use  an  outline  and  flat  dark  parts  like  those  above. 


Dark  crayon  and  light  crayon  on  a  gray  paper  give  pleasing  contrast  to  sketches.  Drawing  first 
the  dark  part  and  then  the  light  is  the  best  way  to  begin  with  dark  and  light  crayons. 
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Subjects  appear  differently  when  seen  in  different  positions.  Certain  parts  of  objects  or 
scenes  appear  smaller  than  those  parts  nearest  to  our  eyes.  This  is  shown  in  the  objects  above, 
the  ends  farthest  away  being  shorter  than  the  parts  nearest  to  the  observer.  Measure  them  and 
you  will  see. 
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Sketching  from  simple  dishes  and  round-surfaced  forms  will  teach  you  by  observation  how 
to  draw  curved  surfaces  in  different  positions.  Note  how  the  leaf  form  is  a  different  shape  when 
placed  flat  or  in  a  twisted  position.  A  circle  becomes  an  ellipse  when  changed  from  a  full- 
view  position  as  shown  in  1,  4  and  5. 
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The  main  growth  lines  of  flowers  and  twigs  are  first  drawn 
and  the  details  may  then  be  more  easily  placed. 


Silhouette  or  “mass’’  shapes  of  flowers  first  drawn  will  help  toward  better  drawing.  1,2/3 
show  improvement  each  time  the  flower  has  been  redrawn.  Figure  4  shows  how  the  flower 
shape  has  been  first  outlined,  and  Figure  5  shows  the  flower  sketch  finished. 
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Draw 

flowers  at  different 
heights 


The  sketching  of  flowers  in  different  positions 
is  always  a  good  thing  for  the  young  or  older  artist  to  do. 
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A  Block. 
Outline 


Sketching  flowers  at  different  times  of  their  growth  will  teach  many  things. 
The  use  of  a  block  outline  will  always  help. 
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The  best  part  of  a  sketch  may  be  selected  or  “composed’’  by  the  use  of  two  right  angle 
strips  of  paper.  Moving  these  about  the  portion  of  the  picture  best  liked,  a  good  “composition’’ 
may  be  selected,  and  then  mounted  on  a  darker  piece  of  paper  for  framing  or  hanging. 
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With  the  use  of  finders  a  portion  of  a  sketch  may  be  found  to  be  more  interesting  than 
he  whole  subject.  The  selections  above  show  different  compositions  selected  from  the  same 
subject. 
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Darker 

Parts 

Added 


A  method  of  sketching  trees  used  by  the  best  artists  is  that  of  sketching  first  the  big  form, 

then  adding  the  smaller  parts  and  the  shading  last. 
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LIGHT  and  DARK  on  GRAY  PAPER-? 


Crayon  or  pencil  strokes  in  different  directions  to  represent  different  kinds  of  trees  is  a 
good  method.  Light  and  dark  crayons  will  indicate  light  and  dark  color  and  add  more  interest 
to  outdoor  sketching. 
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Many  subjects  that  appear  difficult  to  draw  will  become  simple  if  the  successive  steps 
for  sketching  them  are  once  followed  through.  We  all  must  learn  to  walk  before  we  can 
run. 
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THE  DRAWING  OF  BIRDS  becomes  much 
easier  if  the  general  shape  is  first  studied.  It 
will  be  found  that  birds  are  most  often  egg- 
shaped.  The  page  of  bird  drawings  on  page  45 
shows  how  egg-shaped  or  oval  forms  have  been 
put  together  to  give  a  guide  line  for  the  bird 
drawing. 

BIRDS  IN  ACTION  may  be  drawn  with  a 
lines  after  the  drawing  of  birds  over  oval  shapes  has  first  been  practiced.  Page 
hows  a  group  of  birds  drawn  with  a  few  lines  by  children  in  German  schools, 
ill  be  seen  these  bird  drawings  show  the  egg-shape  or  oval  form  of  the  bird. 

<OST  BIRDS  MAY  BE  DRAWN  OVER  ONE  GENERAL  SHAPE.  This  shape  is  one 
le  of  two  forms.  The  forms  are  the  oval  and  the  circle.  If  the  circle  is  placed  at 
top  of  the  wide  part  of  the  oval  as  shown  on  page  45  the  bird  is  suggested  right 
y.  The  addition  of  the  tail  and  eyes  and  beak  with  the  feet  also  added,  finishes 
bird  picture. 

O  DRAW  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  BIRDS  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference 
les  in  the  head  and  tail.  Some  birds  also  have  longer  legs.  If  a  bird  has  a  crest  of 
hers  or  long  beak  or  a  very  short  or  long  or  fan-shaped  tail,  it  makes  it  appear 
:h  different  than  the  ordinary  shaped  bird.  The  same  bird  pattern  on  page  47  has 
n  used  for  drawing  the  pictures  of  the  bluebird,  oriole,  kingfisher,  bluejay  and 
in.  The  different  wings  and  head  feathers  and  tails  make  the  different  birds. 

O  DRAW  BIRDS  VERY  WELL  a  live  bird  or  mounted  specimen  should  be  used 
a  model.  Study  the  bird  from  every  side  before  sketching  it.  See  how  its  head  is 
nected  with  the  body  and  how  the  body  is  also  made  of  several  rounded  parts. 
le  how  its  legs  are  made  of  two  joints  with  four  toes  at  the  bottom.  Then  draw  the 
line  of  the  bird  and  add  just  enough  shading  or  dark  and  light  parts  to  help  shape 
form  of  the  bird  as  shown  on  page  48. 

k  GOOD  KNOWLEDGE  OF  BIRD  DRAWING  will  be  helpful  when  designs  or 
:orations  using  the  bird  are  needed,  for  the  good  designer  must  be  well  informed 
the  things  he  uses  for  designs.  Those  who  first  learn  to  draw  well  become  the  best 
igners. 

'HE  DRAWING  OF  BUTTERFLIES  AND  OTHER  INSECTS  should  be  planned 
Br  the  same  manner  as  when  drawing  other  subjects.  A  butterfly  will  be  found  to 
ne  within  a  triangle  shape  or  a  half  circle  or  within  two  ovals  as  shown  on  page 
If  when  drawing  any  subject  we  keep  in  mind  the  six  simple  forms  we  can  then 
3ct  from  those  simple  forms  the  shape  fitting  our  subject  closest.  The  six  simple 
ms  are  square,  rectangle,  triangle,  circle,  ellipse,  and  oval.  Portions  of  these  shapes 
y  always  be  used  to  help  block  the  form  of  the  subject  we  plan  to  draw. 
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WHEN  BEGINNING  ANIMAL  DRAWINGS  the  two  pages  50  and  51  should 
studied  and  some  of  the  drawings  copied.  If  we  wish  to  make  pictures  of  animals 
illustrate  animal  or  circus  stories,  it  is  well  that  we  find  simple  ways  of  drawing  . 
mals. 

THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS  USED  SIMPLE  ANIMAL  DRAWINGS,  birds  « 
objects  to  picture  their  history  on  stones.  From  some  of  these  picture  writings 
alphabets  were  formed.  The  ancient  Indians  of  America  also  used  simple  animal  fo 
for  decorating  their  weavings  and  pottery.  On  page  273  you  will  see  how  our  lette 
came  from  a  simple  drawing  of  an  ox  head.  On  page  214  you  will  find  animal  desi 
used  by  the  Peruvian  Indians  of  long  ago  for  decorating  their  clothing. 

SIMPLIFIED  FORMS  OF  COMMONLY  KNOWN  ANIMALS  are  shown  on  pa 
50  and  51  and  if  we  memorize  these  simple  ways  of  drawing  animals  we  will  1 
them  most  useful  whenever  we  need  to  use  a  cat,  dog,  cow,  deer,  rabbit,  eleph< 
or  lion  in  our  sketch. 

SMALL  ANIMALS  MAY  BE  DRAWN  WITH  THE  USE  OF  TWO  CIRCLES.  . 
as  we  used  an  oval  and  a  circle  for  making  bird  drawing  more  easy,  we  will  fin' 
large  and  a  smaller  circle  helpful  in  drawing  small  animals.  Pages  52  and  53  show  I 
the  two  sizes  of  circles  have  been  used  in  this  way. 

DIFFERENT  EARS  AND  DIFFERENT  TAILS  MAKE  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS  w 
drawing.  See  how  the  same  circle  bodies  on  page  52  become  rabbits,  dogs, 
squirrels  when  ears  and  tails  belonging  to  those  animals  are  sketched  on  the  circle: 

ACTION  AND  MOVEMENT  IN  ANIMAL  DRAWING  may  be  shown  by  differ 
position  of  the  head  circle  on  the  body  circle.  Too  the  legs  can  be  drawn  so  a; 
show  a  running  or  sitting  or  walking  position.  Page  53  illustrates  several  action  po 

ANIMAL  DRAWINGS  MADE  WITH  FRAMEWORK  are  shown  on  page  54.  h 
are  shown  large  and  small  deer  drawn  in  different  positions  with  but  few  lines.  F 
ning,  jumping,  grazing,  drinking,  walking,  are  all  pictured  with  the  simple  framev 
drawing.  After  learning  to  draw  any  animal  in  this  way,  it  will  be  an  easy  stef 
draw  its  natural  form  using  the  framework  as  a  guide.  This  is  illustrated  at  the  bot 
of  page  54. 

THE  OVAL  FORM  OF  DRAWING  ANIMALS  is  shown  on  page  55.  This  p 
shows  a  number  of  animals  drawn  by  German  school  children  with  the  use  of  ov 
The  dog's  body,  his  head  and  even  his  ears  are  oval  shapes.  The  two  deer  and  I 
little  deer  show  a  lot  of  alertness  and  life  and  after  all  they  are  drawn  only  wit 
few  simple  ovals  and  lines.  This  shows  that  much  can  be  expressed  in  drawing  ’ 
simple  lines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  much  shading  or  many  lines  to  produce 
best  results  in  art. 

ACCENTED  LINES  ADD  INTEREST  TO  OUTLINE  DRAWINGS.  On  page  5 
wi  II  be  seen  that  some  of  the  lines  have  been  accented.  The  ends  of  the  lines  re 
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ing  feet  have  been  made  heavier  at  the  ends;  this  helps  to  make  paws.  The  ears 
j  also  been  made  heavier  and  other  lines  have  been  accented.  These  accented 
s  make  the  outlines  more  interesting. 

MPLE  FIGURE  DRAWING  IS  FUN.  All  kinds  of  action  and  attitudes  may  be 
m  with  stick  figures.  Children  all  over  the  world  use  stick  figures  to  show  what 
-  mean  when  drawing.  Such  figures  tell  the  story  so  easily  that  advertising  used 
the  products  of  large  firms  in  Europe  and  America  often  use  stick  figures  for  their 
Irations.  Whole  stories  are  often  illustrated  with  a  group  of  stick  figure  drawings. 

IMPLE  WAYS  FOR  STICK  FIGURE  DRAWINGS  to  be  used  re  shown  on  pages 
jnd  57.  One  page  shows  a  chair  shape  drawn  with  three  lines.  Figures  A,  B,  C 
v  three  positions  of  the  chair  form.  When  arms  and  legs  are  added  as  shown  in  the 
three  figures  the  different  actions  of  running  are  shown. 

i  SECOND  STICK  FIGURE  PLAN  is  to  start  in  by  drawing  a  tent  with  a  tent 
>.  To  this  tent  pole  a  head  is  added  as  shown  on  page  57  and  the  arms  and  feet 
iplete  a  figure  that  can  be  drawn  easily  and  one  which  we  can  use  for  illustrating 
stories. 

)THER  ADVANCED  WAYS  OF  FIGURE  DRAWING  are  shown  on  pages  58  and 
One  method  is  to  draw  the  head  as  a  round  or  oval  form.  A  line  dropping  from 
guides  the  body  parts,  and  arms,  legs  and  feet  are  added.  Little  Red  Riding 
>d,  Sambo,  and  Peter  Rabbit  show  simple  drawing  steps.  Other  subjects  may  be 
easily  drawn  if  planned  in  this  orderly  way.  Orderly  plans  make  difficult  things 
ughout  all  art  work  much  easier  to  do.  Orderly  plans  make  all  parts  of  our  life 
:h  easier,  and  so  if  we  learn  order  through  our  art  work,  it  will  be  a  good  habit 
lave. 

TICK  FIGURES  FROM  BLACK  PAPER  as  shown  on  page  60  will  permit  us  to 
re  the  parts  around  and  find  certain  actions  that  we  need.  These  parts  may  be 
ted  down  on  white  paper  or  be  used  as  a  suggestion  of  action  to  us  in  our  pencil 
:rayon  drawings. 

OINTED  DOLLS  MAY  BE  USED  TO  DRAW  FROM.  Sketches  made  from  the 
ted  dolls  which  have  been  posed  in  action  show  that  these  dolls  may  be  used 
help  the  beginning  artist.  Prominent  artists  use  jointed  figures  called  mannikins 
lelp  them  when  painting  figure  pictures. 

ALL-FORMED  FIGURES  made  with  a  group  of  shapes  like  those  shown  on  page 
will  commence  to  give  our  figure  drawings  more  of  the  natural  human  shape.  By 
g  crayon  lines  as  shown  on  page  63,  we  will  add  an  interesting  effect  to  our 
wing. 

O  DRAW  FACES  IN  GOOD  PROPORTION,  page  64  is  helpful.  First  a  circle; 
i  change  the  circle  to  an  oval.  A  line  through  the  middle  both  ways  gives  the 
its  where  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  may  be  drawn.  Hair  is  added,  a  cap  also,  and 
then  have  a  face  looking  right  at  us. 
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BIRDS  IN  WATERCOLOR  may  be  drawn  with  a  brush  as  shown  on  color  page  42) 
After  the  outline  is  sketched  in  to  guide  the  brush  work,  a  brush  well  loaded  wit* 
color  is  held  handle  upright  and  the  outline  is  filled  in  with  the  color.  The  sky  an< 
trees  are  also  filled  in  this  way.  The  butterfly  panel  is  done  in  the  same  manner  ex 
cepting  that  the  white  parts  showing  a  white  butterfly  and  the  white  patterns  on  th< 
wings  have  been  done  by  leaving  the  white  paper  to  represent  these  parts. 

SILHOUETTE  BRUSH  DRAWINGS  are  very  helpful  in  brush  work.  They  help  th, 
artist  to  think  of  forms  when  painting  later  with  a  brush.  Paintings  are  faulty  and  no 
well  done  if  they  do  not  have  good  form  in  the  parts  or  objects  which  are  part  of  th< 
picture.  The  deer  picture  on  page  42  shows  tree  and  mountain  forms  done  in  a  simpl 
flat  brush  pattern.  The  two  deer  are  also  in  the  flat  or  silhouette  method.  This  fla 
method  is  much  used  in  many  forms  of  art  work  such  as  cover  designs,  wall  panel 

and  posters.  It  is  well  to  know  how  to  draw  animals,  birds  or  people  in  this  way  as  we 
as  in  a  naturalistic  manner. 

PEOPLE  PAINTED  IN  WATERCOLOR  should  be  done  in  bold  brush  marks,  showing 
each  part  with  as  few  brush  marks  as  possible.  A  picture  of  this  kind  is  shown  at  thi 
top  of  color  page  41;  the  load  of  hay  is  one  mass  of  yellow;  the  grass  is  all  one  spac 
of  green;  the  figure  of  the  boy  and  girl  and  the  man  driving  is  painted  just  as  simply 
The  birds,  fence,  wagon  wheels  and  the  horse  are  drawn  in  dark  color  and  the  pictun 
is  finished.  Simple  colors  brushed  on  without  trying  to  shade  every  color  put  on  make 
a  more  pleasing  subject. 

WATERCOLOR  AND  CRAYON  DRAWING  is  shown  on  color  page  41.  One  o 
the  lower  panels  shows  spaces  filled  in  with  water  color  and  crayon  lines  added  over  il 
The  second  of  the  lower  panels  shows  a  subject  done  mostly  with  colored  crayons.  Th 
combining  of  water  color  and  crayon  may  be  used  to  give  certain  effects  in  pictures 
Water  color  may  be  used  for  large  spaces  and  crayons  used  for  the  outlines  and  fo 
details  as  shown  in  the  pictures  on  color  page  41. 

COLORED  PAPERS  FOR  DRAWING  SURFACE  will  often  save  much  time  ant 
supply  the  right  background  color.  A  yellow  colored  paper  for  a  sunset  subject  will  giv 
a  yellow  tone  all  through  the  subject  even  after  crayon  or  water  color  covers  most  o 
the  surface.  A  blue  paper  may  be  used  for  a  sea  scene  or  a  deep  violet  paper  for  » 
night  scene.  Washes  of  water  color  over  colored  papers  or  rubbing  of  crayon  ove 
colored  papers  will  immediately  change  the  color  of  the  parts  covered. 

STRONG  FULL  COLOR  in  color  drawing  is  best.  Do  not  use  light  delicate  weaj 
colors  in  your  work.  Neither  must  you  be  careless  and  spoil  your  paper  and  work.  It  i 
better,  however,  to  spoil  your  paper  and  try  again  on  another  paper  than  not  to  tr 
again  and  again  to  accomplish  a  good  quality.  Know  what  you  want  to  do  and  thei 
do  it  with  all  your  might.  The  color  pictures  on  page  44  show  a  strong  full  amount  o 
color  used  and  use  of  color  in  this  way  gives  a  rich  pleasing  quality  to  drawings  o 
birds,  animals  or  people. 
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A  group  of  second  and  sixth  grade  paintings,  in  which  crayon  and  water  color  were  used 
n  combination  by  pupils  of  San  Bernardino  Public  Schools,  Margaret  Erdt,  Supervisor  of 

lementary  Art. 
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Silhouette  drawings  in  color  of  nature  subjects 
uevelops  the  sense  of  picture  composition  as  well  as  that  of  form  study. 
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costume  design  grade  project 
which  has  proved  successful 


in  a  simplified  method 
in  Bexley,  Ohio. 
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Crayon  illustrations  from  the  story  of  Kit  and  Kat,  written  and  illustrated 
by  3A  and  4B  grade  pupils  of  the  Wild  Rose  School,  Monrovia,  California 
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Birds  become  much  easier  to  draw  if  the  shapes  and  bird  sketches  on  this  page 

are  studied  for  a  short  while. 
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These  birds  show  action  and  are  sketched  with  but  few  lines. 

Sketch  a  few  of  these  and  then  try  a  bird  picture  using  the  same  simple  method. 


A  SH  ORT  CUT  IN  6IRD  STUDY 

The  children  first  study  a  bird  and  find 
ib  characteristics  fronn  pictures  or  life 
as,  a  long  bill,  flat  head,  upright  position, 
etc.  Therj  they  trace  the  'Tattern 
bird  ”  lightly.  Using  this  as  a  guide, 
they  build  up  the  bird  they  are  study* 
ing>  &yid  color  it.  T^e  eye,  win^  <and 
noTcb  for  placing  legs,  help  the 
little  children,  but  rnay  be  omilfed. 
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A  bird  pattern  may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  drawing  different  types  of  birds. 
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Drawing  birds  in  different  positions  is  an  excellent  training  for  young  artists. 
Pet  birds  or  mounted  specimens  will  be  good  to  sketch. 
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Animals  can  be  drawn  within  certain  shapes.  These  methods  will  help  one 
to  draw  animals  more  easily  for  story  pictures  or  illustrative  purposes. 
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The  elephant  and  lion  become  an  easy  matter  when  drawn  with  the  shapes  shown  above. 
Try  to  learn  drawing  by  connecting  simple  shapes  with  all  subjects. 
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A  large  circle  and  a  small  circle  make  the  beginning  form  for  animals. 
The  addition  of  different  ears  and  tails  produce  different  animals. 


—  ANIMALS  — 


Arranging  the  large  and  small  circle  in  different  positions  makes  different  action 
and  a  few  lines  for  feet  will  indicate  even  more  action. 
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FOR  THE  ESOD/  THE  NECK  THf  HEAD  EARS 

ANP  LEGS  APPEP 


Eight  lines  will  make  a  deer  and  a  group  of  them  can  be  made  to  illustrate  a  Christmas  story. 


—  ANIMALS  — 


The  circle  and  ellipse  forms  are  the  foundation  shapes  for  these  animals 
and  suggest  another  simple  way  to  draw  them. 
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To  learn  how  to  draw  people  in  action,  study  this  page.  First  a  chair  is  drawn, 
then  head  and  arms  are  added  and  in  a  little  while  you  can  draw  a  lot  of  busy  people. 


—  ANIMALS  — 
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Or  you  can  start  in  by  sketching  a  tent  with  a  tent  pole,-  a  head  and  arms  and  feet  added 
makes  another  action  figure  for  you  to  use  in  illustrating  stories. 
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This  page  shows  an  easy  way  to  draw  a  boy  or  girl. 
The  bottom  part  shows  how  to  draw  a  front  view. 


l-  Make  a  red  circle 
i  Go  over  $  down 
3  Fill  in  the  head  § 
make  2  lines  for  caps 


4-  .5 


6  7 


8 


A  Go  across.  Fill  in  red. 

5  Make  dress 

6  Make  arm  ^  hand 


7. Make  basket, 
a  Make  2  lines  for 
back.  leg.  Make  front 
leg  and  both  feet. 


O  0 

BOY  BLUB 


1  Make  Orange  circle 

2  Go  oversown  fj  over 

3  Fill  in  Orange  hdir 


4  Make  two  blue  lines 

5  Make  horn  §  hand 

6  Make  arm. 


7 .  Make  legs  § 
trousers. 

Fill  in  suit 
blue.  Shoes  black 


O  ©  ® 


BLACK.  SAMBO 

OUT  FOR  A  WALK 
IN  THE  RAIN*. 


Our  friend  PETER  RABBIT 


BLACK.  SAMBO  starts 
as  do  the  two  figures 
above.  His  hair  is 
made  by  circular  lines 

in  black . 

SAMBO'S  coat  ma^  be 
yellow ,  and  his  trousers 
Wu« . 


)  ft  ^ 

jrs  Short"  Long 

line  line 


Simple  drawing  steps  in  drawing  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Little  Boy  Blue,  Black  Sambo,  or  Peter  Rabbit. 
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THE  WORX  Of  HUS T  GRADE  PUWl 

ACTION  IS  OBTAINED  BY 
USING  STICK  FtCtmE  AS 
A  FOUNDATION 


MOVING  DAY -NOTE  THE  ACTION 


PAT  1  E  RN  FOR  STIGK  FGGURE 


HELPING  MOTHER 


A  stick  figure  made  from  the  pattern  shown  can  be  used  for  helping  beginning  artists 

to  illustrate  action  when  making  pictures. 
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Movable  or  jointed  dolls  may  be  used  as  models  from  which  to  sketch  subjects.  Many 
prominent  artists  use  a  jointed  wooden  figure  called  a  manikin  to  guide  them  when  painting 
igures  in  their  pictures. 
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Formed 


First  the  large  masses  then  iKe  details 


Drawing  figures  in  these  big  shapes  is  a  good  way  to  secure  figure  forms.  A  few  ext 
lines  will  add  hats,  coats  or  dresses  to  complete  the  clothing.  A  large  soft  pencil  or  cray< 
should  be  used  in  this  kind  of  drawing. 


me: 
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Crayon  lines  used  in  this  way  result  in  an  interesting  effect  for  figure  drawing 
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First  a  circle,  then  an  oval  with  dividing  lines  for  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  position, 
and  the  head  and  face  become  much  easier  to  draw. 
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>d  art. 


CUT  PAPER  HAS  BECOME  IMPORTANT 
ART  WORK  because  it  helps  bring  simple  out¬ 
lines  and  form  into  our  art  work.  In  tearing 
shapes  out  of  paper  or  cutting  forms  of  objects 
from  paper  with  scissors,  we  will  try  to  use  the 
simplest  outline  and  to  cut  from  one  point  to 
another  by  avoiding  all  the  little  details.  This 
encourages  simplicity,  a  very  important  need  in 


vNIMAL  FORMS  FROM  A  LETTER  H  may  be  cut  starting  in  as  shown  at  the  bot- 
of  page  81.  The  head  is  cut  first,  and  then  the  front  legs.  The  body,  tail  and  hind 
are  then  cut  from  the  remaining  parts  of  the  letter  H  and  the  dog  is  done.  See 
many  other  animals  you  can  make  from  a  letter  H. 

>EER,  RABBITS,  SQUIRRELS  AND  DOGS  may  be  pictured  with  cut  paper  parts 
shown  on  page  82.  The  bottom  section  shows  how  both  the  black  paper  back- 

jund  from  which  the  dog  has  been  cut  and  the  portion  cut  out  may  be  used  as 
1  outs. 

UT  PAPER  PICTURES  IN  THREE  TONES  are  shown  on  page  85.  White,  black  and 
'  PaPer  are  used.  Dark  blue  and  light  blue  and  white  paper  or  other  colored 
•er  used  in  this  same  way  will  look  interesting.  However,  figures  cut  in  black  as 
louettes  like  those  at  the  bottom  of  page  85  are  always  pleasing  and  may  be 

J  in  many  ways.  Pages  86  and  87  show  cut  paper  flower  ideas.  The  basket  is  first 
and  then  the  flowers  are  added. 

ICTURE  ARRANGEMENT  or  composition  may  be  easily  studied  with  cut  paper, 
e  88  shows  how  this  may  be  done.  Parts  of  a  picture  may  be  cut  out  such  as  the 
se,  sheep,  shrubs,  and  trees  as  separate  parts.  These  then  may  be  arranged  in 
srent  ways  to  make  pictures.  The  two  pictures  at  the  top  show  two  different 
ngements  of  the  same  parts.  Page  89  shows  how  eight  different  children  in  school 
Jes  from  the  first  grade  through  the  eighth  grade  made  pictures  with  the  same 
erial  arranging  it  in  different  ways. 

UT  PAPER  TREES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  and  sizes  may  be  cut  and  used  for 
posing  simple  landscape  pictures.  Such  cut  paper  panels  in  colored  paper  when 
ed  onto  cardboard  boxes  make  beautiful  gift  boxes  or  boxes  to  hold  your  draw- 
materials  in  an  orderly  way. 

E  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN  OF  OTHER  LANDS  is  made  more  interesting  if 
Iren  cut  pictures  of  these  far-away  places  from  colored  papers  grouped  in 
or  used  on  posters  and  in  peep-show  boxes.  Four  Dutch  children  made  with  cut 
r  are  shown  on  page  91. 

■ACK  SILHOUETTE  NIGHT  SCENES  may  be  cut  from  black  paper  and  pasted 
dark  blue,  green  or  violet  background.  If  the  moon  and  lighted  windows  are  cut 
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out  of  the  paper  and  the  two  papers  pasted  over  tissue  paper,  the  light  from  a  v! 
dow  or  electric  light  will  give  a  beautiful  lighted  effect.  Lamp  shades  may  be  mi 
this  way  in  many  different  variations  and  will  give  very  decorative  qualities. 

MANY  PRACTICAL  USES  FOR  CUT  PAPER  will  be  shown  in  the  other  parts 
this  book  and  it  is  well  to  learn  how  to  do  cut  paper  well  so  that  other  uses  of  it  will 
more  easily  done. 

TEARING  TREE  SHAPES  FROM  PAPER  is  good  beginning  work.  With  a  light  \ 
paper  or  soft  thicker  paper  it  is  held  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand 
the  shape  is  torn  by  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  other  hand.  A  page  of  1 
shapes  is  shown  on  page  73. 

INTERESTING  GAMES  MAY  BE  PLAYED  WITH  PAPER  TEARING.  A  small  p 
may  be  awarded  to  the  funniest  animal  torn  out  of  paper.  Or  the  teacher  may  s 
tearing  out  a  Noah's  ark  while  the  class  may  tear  out  the  animals,  the  finished  gr 
all  to  be  pasted  onto  the  blackboard  or  against  a  black  paper.  Different  birds  r 
be  torn  out  by  different  pupils  and  then  pasted  into  a  tree  pattern  drawn  on 
board  or  on  a  large  cardboard  as  shown  on  page  84.  Page  74  shows  birds,  anirr 
a  butterfly  and  a  fish  torn  by  children  from  paper.  Page  75  is  a  group  of  farm 
mals  and  fowls  cut  from  paper  with  scissors. 

USING  SCISSORS  TRAINS  THE  EYE  AND  HAND  to  work  together.  It  trains 
hands  to  be  more  skillful.  The  use  of  scissors  will  make  us  better  able  to  do  anytl 
where  nimble  fingers  and  a  sure  eye  are  needed.  Handwork  is  very  important 
every  man  and  woman  to  know  how  to  do  and  we  will  find  that  cutting  and  tea* 
objects  and  designs  from  paper  as  a  beginning  handwork  are  very  fine  to  do  cl 
trains  us  to  do  a  number  of  things.  It  trains  us  to  study  form,  and  to  learn  shape 
things  all  around  us.  It  trains  the  left  hand  and  the  right  hand  to  work  togethe 
trains  our  eyes  and  mind  and  hands  to  work  together.  It  trains  us  to  know  n 
about  nature,  and  helps  us  to  be  careful  with  our  work,  as  too  long  a  tear  or  too  d 
a  cut  may  ruin  our  work. 

FIGURES  AND  OBJECTS  FROM  PAPER  SHAPES  such  as  are  shown  on  pag<» 
will  help  us  to  see  simple  forms  as  foundation  shapes  of  things  around  us  as  we 
to  develop  our  imagination.  Using  a  group  of  squares  or  triangles  see  how  rip 
interesting  forms  and  funny  things  can  be  arranged. 

ALL  ART  WORK  SHOULD  BE  HAPPY  WORK  as  the  best  work  in  art  is  < 
by  those  who  enjoy  doing  it.  Therefore  drawing  and  painting  and  handicraft  sh 
not  be  work  as  we  generally  think  of  work.  It  should  not  be  drudgery,  but  it  sh! 
be  play  work.  For  this  reason  all  through  this  book  there  are  pages  which  do' 
look  like  very  serious  work.  It  is  play  work  in  art  which  teaches  a  number  of  impoi 
parts  of  art  in  an  interesting  and  sometimes  amusing  way. 

CIRCLE,  HALF  CIRCLES,  AND  PARTS  OF  CIRCLES  may  be  used  to  make  c 
pictures.  This  is  illustrated  on  page  77.  Rabbits,  birds,  squirrels  and  different  ob 


i  made  by  using  different  parts  of  the  circle.  See  how  many  things  you  can  think 

to  make  in  this  way.  Move  the  different  parts  around  and  put  them  together  to 
what  you  may  discover.  geTner  TO 

‘ltSLs?m!ltimeUtThPtAPEI|  hLelp  US  to  studV  9°°d  c°l°r  combinations 

the  same  time  that  we  learn  how  to  cut  the  forms.  The  color  pages  on  69,  70  71 

L  V  u-u  PaT  SC6neS  °f  b°ah  and  landsCape’  a  9'°“P  of  cut  paper  birds 
Austrian  children,  lettering  and  poster  work.  P  P  ° 

:UT  PAPER  WORK  MAY  BE  MOUNTED  ON  COLORED  PAPER.  Cut  paper 
ters  and  picture  compositions  may  be  cut  from  colored  papers  and  mounted  on 

69PlPd  79  Pr0dUC'n,9  V6ry  J:olorf ul  pictures  using  a  poster  effect.  The  colored 
es  69  and  72  are  9°od  samples  of  what  can  be  done  with  colored  paper  cut-outs 

ILHOUETTES  AND  COLORED  BACKGROUND  is  a  method  often  used  for  dec¬ 
eive  pictures  and  makes  a  bold  type  of  work  for  book  covers,  posters  and  stained 
is  designs  The  boat  designs  on  color  page  69  illustrate  this  type  of  cut  paper 
Five  of  the  boat  designs  have  the  boat  cut  from  black  paper.  The  black  paper 
ou  is  then  pasted  against  the  background  parts  which  have  been  made  from 
'red  PaPer  cut-outs.  One  of  the  cut-outs  shows  the  use  of  a  tree  cut  out  in  black 
>uette  and  used  as  the  foreground  interest  with  the  mountain  and  water  por- 
s  of  the  scene  cuf  from  colored  paper. 

O  PUT  CUT  PAPER  TOGETHER  so  as  fo  show  fhe  best  arrangement  we  should 
6  +he  Parts  down  showing  the  greatest  distant  parts  of  our  picture.  Then  the 
'r  Parts  shou,d  be  added  one  over  the  other  until  our  foreground  or  closest  parts 
added  last.  If  the  paper  used  is  thin  and  the  edges  show  an  edge  line  through  the 
er  pasted  over  it,  use  large  enough  piece  of  paper  for  the  underparts  so  as  to 
h  a  place  where  no  under  edge  will  appear. 

AND  COLORED  PAPER  FOR  CUT  PAPER  may  be  made  by  dripping  water 
r  or  dyes  onto  paper  and  the  paper  held  upright  by  the  edge.  The  color  will  run 
afferent  directions  if  the  paper  is  turned.  When  the  color  looks  right  the  paper  is 
flat  and  will  dry  more  evenly.  After  the  paper  is  dry  it  may  be  cut  and  used  simi- 
o  any  other  paper.  Several  colors  may  be  dripped  onto  the  same  paper.  This  will 
a  colorful  effect  for  papers  to  use  on  Chinese  lantern  designs,  pottery  shapes,  and 
y  other  forms  of  art  work.  The  color  designs  on  page  69  have  been  entirely  made 
hand  colored  papers.  Papers  made  by  using  water  color  do  not  fade  so  easily 
the  surfaces  are  not  so  easily  spoiled  by  paste  marks. 

-CORATIVE  BIRDS  IN  CUT  PAPER  make  interesting  decorations  for  many 
J$.  They  may  be  used  to  decorate  boxes,  book  covers,  friezes  or  borders  for 
is,  pendants  or  hanging  ornaments  for  curtain  pulls  or  Christmas  trees.  The  cut 
r  b‘rd  designs  by  Austrian  school  children  shown  on  page  70  show  a  group  of 
made  in  this  way.  The  wings  and  tail  feathers  and  head  parts  have  been  done  in 
esting  arrangements  of  spots  and  stripes.  This  design  arrangement  is  easier  to 
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do  in  cut  paper  and  prettier  than  when  only  natural  effects  are  used.  When  makin 
designs  of  birds  or  animals  in  cut  paper,  one  color  of  paper  should  be  used  to  cove 
the  whole  body.  The  other  parts  are  pasted  to  this  form  and  the  wings  should  b 
pasted  over  the  tail  if  it  reaches  the  tail,  and  the  decorations  on  the  wing  should  b 
pasted  onto  the  wing.  The  crests  or  head  feathers  should  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

OUTLINES  IN  CUT  PAPER  like  those  appearing  in  the  subjects  of  cut  paper  c 
color  page  72  are  made  by  cutting  the  over  layers  of  paper  so  as  to  leave  the  und» 
paper  a  little  larger  showing  as  a  line  edge.  If  colored  papers  are  cut  in  sections  ar 
the  colored  sections  pasted  onto  dark  paper  so  that  the  sections  have  a  little  spa< 
between  them,  the  little  space  will  appear  to  be  a  line.  A  tree  may  be  cut  a  litt 
smaller  than  a  second  tree.  If  the  first  tree  is  pasted  over  the  larger  tree  and  bo 
trees  pasted  onto  a  different  colored  sky,  then  the  outline  around  the  tree  will  appe 
as  it  does  on  the  trees  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  page  72. 

PAPER  CUT  LETTERING  should  be  simple  in  form.  Initials,  monograms  and  wor 
may  be  cut  in  plain  or  colored  papers  used  for  many  practical  purposes.  If  the  lett 
ing  is  shellaced  after  it  has  been  pasted  onto  the  box,  trunk,  card  or  signboard,  it 
be  more  durable  against  wear  and  weather.  Where  a  number  of  letters  are  to 
used,  we  will  find  it  easier  to  cut  several  of  the  most  often  used  letters  at  one  tin'] 
First  cutting  a  letter  pattern  from  a  stiff  card,  we  should  hold  four  or  six  pieces 
paper  together  with  the  pattern  and  cut  around  the  pattern  with  our  scissors. 

SIMPLE  STEPS  IN  CUT  PAPER  PICTURES  are  illustrated  on  page  78  showing  fc 
different  steps  in  the  making  of  a  boat  and  water  scene.  Such  a  scene  in  deep  b 
water  with  blue-green  sky,  light  green  boat  and  yellow  moon  and  reflection  vi 
result  in  a  good  picture  for  booklet  or  portfolio  cover. 

TOYS  MAKE  GOOD  SUBJECTS  FOR  CUT  PAPER.  Everyone  enjoys  toys.  Ev 
grown-ups  like  toys  c  _  it  is  a  known  fact  that  fathers  and  mothers  often  buy  toys 
bring  home  because  they  like  to  see  them  and  handle  them  also.  Page  79  show<| 
page  of  toys  that  have  been  pictured  with  cut  paper.  A  border  for  a  nursery  ro 
or  for  decorations  on  the  doors  of  a  toy  closet  made  with  cut  paper  toy  pict 
should  look  very  pleasing. 

CUT  PAPER  BIRDS  ARE  AS  INTERESTING  AS  A  GAME.  As  we  have  learrj 
now  how  to  draw  birds  using  circle  and  oval  shapes,  the  birds  shown  on  page 
will  be  much  easier  to  do.  If  the  bird  parts  are  first  cut  and  then  pasted  together 
cutting  will  be  easier  to  do  and  the  wings  and  tail  and  head  may  be  changed 
different  birds  to  change  their  action.  Try  also  to  cut  out  a  complete  bird  with  scisi 
without  pasting  parts  together. 

CUT  PAPER  BUTTERFLIES  may  be  cut  by  folding  the  paper  over  and  cutting 
half  of  the  butterfly.  After  the  cutting  of  the  shape  is  done,  then  by  opening 
folded  paper,  both  sides  are  completed.  Patterns  in  the  butterfly  wings  may  also 
cut  as  shown  on  page  81. 
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A  group  of  children  s  cut  paper  posterettes  which  have  been  made  from  hand-colored 
>apers  tinted  with  water  colors.  The  advantage  of  using  wafer-colored  paper  is  double  in  that 
oe  pupil  learns  the  mixing  of  colors  as  well  as  pictorial  arrangement  and  the  dexterity  that 
omes  with  the  use  of  scissors. 
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Bird  designs  by  Austrian  children 
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Simple  cut-out  pictures  of  birds  and  animals  mounted  with  cut  paper  letters  make  a 
>rth-while  poster  project  for  little  folks.  An  easy  way  to  draw  the  owl,  squirrel,  and  other 
mals  is  shown  on  other  pages. 
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Color  cut-paper  motifs  and  landscape  posters,  such  as  the  above 
posters  by  Elizabeth  Keefer  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Alpine, 
Texas,  are  always  a  good  combined  arts  and  crafts  project. 


PAPER  WORK 
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Birds,  animals,  fish  and  insects  can  be  easily  torn  from 
Such  work  trains  ®ur  eye  to  see  proportion. 


paper. 


The'  use  of  scissors  for  cut-paper  work  teaches  seeing  correct  shapes 
and  trains  the  hands  to  be  more  skillful. 
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Making  figures  and  objects  from  a  group  of  paper  shapes  trains  the  eyes  to  see  simple 
forms  as  foundation  shapes  of  things  around  us,  as  well  as  to  develop  our  sense  of  imagination. 
These  are  two  things  very  necessary  for  the  artist  to  have. 
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Different  parts  of  a  paper  circle  form  may  be  cut  and  used  to  make  picture  forms. 
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Using  colored  paper  for  the  sky  and  water, 
you  may  cut  this  sailboat  from  paper  and  complete  your  picture. 


PAVfck  WORE 


-ut-paper  pictures  made  from  toys  with  colored  paper  are  a  good  art  lesson  for  beginning 
artists.  The  pasting  of  the  parts  is  a  good  training  in  skill  and  neatness. 
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The  cutting  of  the  bird  parts  at  the  top  of  this  page  and  then  the  pasting  of  the  parts 
together  will  help  artists  to  remember  the  construction  parts  of  a  bird.  A  change  of  head,  wings 
or  feet  will  change  the  action  of  the  bird. 
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scissor  cut-paper  butterflies  will  train  the  eye  to  use  only  the  important  parts  and  details. 
The  dog  cut  from  a  letter  H  illustrates  a  simple  form  for  most  all  animals. 
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The  deer  and  rabbit  come  from  simple  shapes.  The  animal  in  white  against  black 
or  black  against  white  shows  two  ways  of  illustrating  subjects. 
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Whether  it  is  a  tree  or  human  figure,  the  drawing  or  cut-paper  form  should 
first  commence  with  the  simple  shape  and  the  details  are  added  in  finishing 
the  subject. 
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A  tree  shape  drawn  on  large  paper  will  allow  for  birds  drawn  by  different  children 
or  different  birds  drawn  by  any  girl  or  boy,  to  be  pasted  onto  the  limbs  and  branches. 


Silhouette  figures  cut  and  pasted  onto  gray  paper  or  black  cut-outs 
pasted  onto  a  white  background  make  good  subjects,  especially  for  poster  work. 
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Flower  subjects  cut  from  colored  paper  are  interesting  art  work  during  the  spring  months 

and  the  finished  work  makes  beautiful  decorations. 


FAPfcR  WORK 


Boys  and  girls  always  like  to  make  cut-paper  baskets  and  then  cut-paper  flowers 
to  be  arranged  in  the  baskets  in  the  prettiest  group  possible. 
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PAPt-R  WORK 


This  group  of  sheep,  trees  and  a  house  is  to  be  composed  into  a  picture. 
The  sketches  at  the  top  show  two  ways  the  subjects  can  be  grouped. 
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ADE  1 


STEVE  P. 


SOUTH  EUCLID, OHIO 


APE  2  LOUISE  GATES  SOUTH  EUCLID,  O. 
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ADE  7  GEORGE  .BlERWORTH 


ADE  5  -EVELYN.  HOWARD  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


JACKSON,  O. 


GRADE  3  KATHERINE  P  .  SOUTH  EUCLID,  0 


GRADE  4  THELMA  '  MARION,  IND. 


GRADE  6  ANN  JANE  WHITE  JACKSON.-OHlO  . 


This  group  shows  how  boys  and  girls  in  different  grades  arranged  their  group. 
What  arrangement  can  you  think  of  to  make  an  interesting  picture  . 


Cut-paper  trees  can  be  arranged  into  simple  landscape  panels  like  those  on  this  page. 
Such  scenes  may  be  used  to  decorate  gift  cards,  gift  boxes,  book  covers,  and  for  wall  picture 


Cut-paper  figures  of  children  may  be  used  for  posters  and  books 
when  studying  travel  or  other  lands. 
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Night  scenes  with  black,  white  and  gray  paper  or  with  black,  deep  blue  and  yellow  pap 

will  make  strong  cut-paper  poster  pictures. 
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BRUSH  PRACTICE  GIVES  CONTROL  OF 
THE  BRUSH.  The  brush  is  a  new  tool  to  us  after 
we  have  been  using  a  stiff  pointed  pencil  or 
crayon.  The  brush  is  soft  and  makes  both  a  fine 
line  and  a  spot.  If  it  is  held  so  the  point  only 
touches  the  paper,  it  draws  a  fine  line.  If  it  is 
pressed  down  a  little  more  it  makes  a  heavier 
line.  If  the  brush  is  pressed  flat  to  the  paper  it 


makes  spots  or  washes  of  paint. 

APANESE  ARTISTS  USE  ONLY  BRUSHES  FOR  ART  WORK.  They  use  only 
hes  for  their  writing.  Children  know  no  other  tool  to  write  with  or  to  draw  with.  For 
reason  Japanese  artists  are  known  as  the  best  brush  artists  in  the  world.  We  learn 
'rite  and  draw  with  pencils  and  pens.  When  we  commence  to  paint  with  brushes 
lave  to  practice  with  the  brush  before  we  can  make  it  do  what  we  wish  to  have 


d. 


RAIGHT  AND  CURVED  BRUSH  LINES  AS  BRUSH  PRACTICE  similar  to  the 
dice  work  on  page  105  will  help  us  to  use  our  brushes  so  as  to  do  good  work. 

brush  strokes  to  represent  grass  as  shown  on  page  106  with  a  few  spots  for 
ers  will  commence  to  make  a  picture  out  of  what  only  looks  like  brush  marks. 

WRITING  INK  IS  GOOD  FOR  BRUSH  PRACTICE,  giving  an  even  tone  to  work 
instead  of  water  color  which  when  mixed  with  water  sometimes  is  lighter  or 
er  than  other  times.  Writing  ink  may  be  mixed  with  water  also  and  used  for  light 
les  for  skies  and  lighter  parts  of  pictures.  Several  washes  of  water  color  or  writing 
tfhen  placed  over  each  other  make  a  darker  wash.  Washes  of  color  should  not 
laced  over  one  another  until  the  previous  wash  is  dry. 

MAKE  SMOOTH  WATER  COLOR  WASHES,  first  use  a  brush  of  water  only 
ring  only  the  surface  where  the  water  color  is  needed.  Too  much  water  should 
e  used.  Next  with  a  full  brush  of  the  color  you  wish,  go  over  the  dampened  part 
the  brush  and  leave  it  alone.  Do  not  touch  the  surface  again  as  the  color  will 
me  an  even  tone  when  it  dries  out.  Study  page  I  15. 

|LHOUETTES  IN  MIDDLE  TONES  FOR  BRUSH  PRACTICE  will  train  us  to  make 
tones.  Four  subjects  made  in  this  way  are  shown  on  page  107. 

ADOW  OR  SILHOUETTE  PICTURES  are  shown  on  pages  108  and  109.  These 
rate  how  a  spot  or  mass  can  first  be  made  with  the  brush  and  then  added  to  or 
out  from  the  spot  so  that  animals  or  trees  or  figures  become  formed. 

'ORKING  SHAPES  FROM  A  MASS  is  an  excellent  way  for  an  artist  to  work, 
the  same  way  that  a  modeler  or  sculptor  makes  statues.  A  piece  of  clay  or  stone 
mass  or  shape  meaning  nothing.  By  pushing  the  clay  in  some  places  and  shaping 
others  or  cutting  away  parts  of  the  stone  the  mass  is  built  into  an  interesting 
so  that  it  appears  as  an  animal,  figure  or  plant  form. 
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BRUSH  LINES  MAY  ALSO  BE  ACCENTED.  The  page  on  1 10  shows  a  gr< 
brush  drawings  by  Japanese  artists.  The  brush  has  been  pressed  to  give  acc 
strength  in  certain  parts  of  the  lines.  The  drawing  of  the  rabbit  and  the  he 
long  tail  shows  accented  brush  lines  very  well. 

DRY  AND  WET  BRUSH  WORK.  Water  colors  may  be  used  in  two  ways, 
paper  is  left  dry  and  the  brush  contains  but  little  paint  the  brush  strokes 
sharp  and  clear  resulting  in  a  dry  brush  painting  or  drawing.  If  the  paper  is  darr 
with  water  or  full  brushes  of  water  color  are  used  on  the  paper,  a  wet  wash  e 
produced.  Page  I  I  I  shows  both  kinds  of  work. 

NATURE  STUDY  PAINTINGS  MAY  BE  NATURAL  OR  DECORATIVE, 
color  studies  of  plant  life  can  be  made  "naturalistic"  by  the  following  closely  of 
shapes  as  shown  on  page  I  12  or  made  "decoratively"  by  the  changing  of  parts 
subject  as  shown  on  page  113.  The  subjects  on  page  113  have  had  a  brush 
drawn  around  them.  We  may  do  this  if  we  wish  because  it  commences  to  ri 
design  or  decoration  of  the  nature  subject  instead  of  only  a  picture. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  WATER  COLOR  MAY  BE  USED  ON  GRAY  PAPER, 
black  and  white  crayons  were  used  on  gray  paper  we  may  sketch  nature  subj 
gray  paper  with  black  and  white  water  color  as  shown  on  page  1 14. 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  WAYS  OF  USING  WATER  COLORS.  Page  1 15  sho 
the  parts  of  an  object  may  be  painted  with  separate  strokes  leaving  white  if 
between  the  parts.  Tree  edges  and  sky  blendings  are  made  by  painting  into  we  : 
as  shown  on  page  117.  Where  definite,  sharp  forms  are  needed  for  poster*; 
houette  pictures  as  shown  on  page  I  19,  dry  paper  surface  should  be  used. 

THE  USE  OF  COLOR  IN  PAINTING  is  always  enjoyable.  Everyone  likes  cc  r 
before  using  color  in  our  painting  we  should  learn  something  about  it.  We  I 
know  which  colors  are  best  to  use  together  so  as  to  make  the  most  pleasing  ejl 
ments  or  harmonies. 

THERE  ARE  MANY  DIFFERENT  IDEAS  as  to  color  and  which  colors  are  n  s 
portant.  While  several  of  these  ideas  are  very  good,  they  are  confusing  <  d 
simplest  and  most  successful  color  plan  is  the  one  which  names  six  colors  as  t’ 
important. 

YELLOW,  RED,  BLUE,  GREEN,  VIOLET,  AND  ORANGE  are  the  six  in  o 
colors.  Yellow,  Red,  and  Blue  are  called  the  PRIMARY  COLORS.  These  threrfc 
are  original  colors.  No  other  colors  are  mixed  together  to  make  them.  Greer  / 
and  orange  are  SECONDARY  COLORS  and  are  colors  that  are  made  by  th<  n 
of  two  of  the  primary  colors.  Green  is  made  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow.  Viol*  i 
mixing  of  red  and  blue,  and  orange  is  the  combination  of  yellow  and  red.  /  s 
the  colors  are  called  the  Standard  Colors. 

COLOR  HARMONIES  MAY  BE  FOUND  VERY  SIMPLY  by  the  proper  c  nl 
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i  of  the  six  standard  colors.  These  different  combinations  are  called  Monochromatic 
rmony,  Analogous  Harmony,  and  Complementary  Harmony. 

MONOCHROMATIC  HARMONY  is  using  different  shades  or  tones  of  the  same 
Dr  together.  If  we  use  light  yellow,  dark  yellow,  bright  yellow  and  dull  yellow 
ether  we  have  a  monochromatic  harmony.  If  we  plan  a  bedroom  with  light  ceiling 
I  walls  a  darker  blue,  with  dark  blue  rugs  and  bright  blue  curtains  at  the  window 
I  dull  blue  furniture,  our  room  would  be  arranged  in  Monochromatic  harmony. 

O  SIMPLIFY  COLOR  HARMONY  study  the  color  wheel  on  page  104.  We 
uld  also  make  a  color  wheel  like  this  for  our  use.  It  can  be  made  from  colored 
>ers  pasted  onto  a  black  card.  The  dial  pointers  can  be  turned  around  to  locate 
different  harmonies.  The  color  charts  at  the  bottom  show  three  different  kinds 
color  harmonies.  They  are  monochromatic,  analogous,  and  complementary 
monies. 

ANALOGOUS  HARMONY  is  made  by  using  colors  near  each  other  on  the  color 
*el.  Such  colors  may  be  yellow-green,  green,  and  blue-green,  or  red,  red-violet, 

I  violet,  or  similar  groups  of  colors. 

COMPLEMENTARY  HARMONY  is  combining  colors  opposite  each  other  on  the 
>r  wheel.  Such  colors  may  be  red  and  green,  blue  and  orange,  yellow  and  violet. 

)THER  HARMONIES  ARE  TRIADIC  AND  SPLIT  COMPLEMENT  which  are  shown 
fhe  dial  pointers  on  the  color  wheel.  These  two  harmonies  are  more  difficult  to  use 
for  most  color  work  the  three  harmonies  first  described  will  be  best  to  use. 

i  PRACTICAL  COLOR  CHART  is  the  one  used  on  page  124.  This  has  the  three 
nary  colors  on  the  inner  circle  surrounded  by  the  three  secondary  colors.  The 
ing  of  the  secondary  colors  produces  three  tertiary  colors  and  a  fourth  combina- 
i  of  colors  is  made  by  mixing  the  tertiary  colors.  A  wedge  portion  taken  from  this 
>r  circle  plan  gives  a  good  color  harmony.  It  also  shows  the  proper  proportion  of 
h  color  to  use,  less  of  the  brighter  color  and  more  of  the  gray  portions. 

RIGHT  AND  GRAY  COLORS  should  be  used  together  for  the  best  color  har- 
<ies.  If  we  look  at  the  color  chart  on  page  124  we  will  find  that  it  starts  on  the 
r  circle  with  the  three  primaries — yellow,  red,  and  blue.  The  second  circle  contains 
secondary  colors  by  combinations  of  the  primaries,  and  the  third  contains  the 
iary  set  of  colors.  The  location  of  the  colors  on  the  chart  not  only  shows  how  the 
rs  are  made  but  also  helps  us  to  find  good  color  schemes.  This  is  the  best  feature 
his  color  chart. 

COMPLETE  COLOR  HARMONY  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  wedge-shaped 
ions  as  shown  in  the  first  illustration  and  may  be  used  together  in  a  color  scheme, 
colors  found  in  each  wedge-shaped  section  are  analogous  colors  or  related  colors. 

/  all  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  some  common  color  running  through  them,  as 
ie  case  of  the  wedge-shaped  section  containing  red,  orange,  and  russet.  The  corn- 
color  in  this  group  of  colors  is  red. 


A  DOUBLE  COLOR  HARMONY  may  be  arranged  with  this  same  color  chart 
using  colors  in  the  wedge-shaped  sections  that  lie  directly  opposite  each  other, 
may  not  always  be  able  to  select  the  correct  combinations  of  color  harmonies, 
with  this  chart  it  will  be  a  simple  matter.  These  opposite  groups  of  colors  produc 
contrasting  group  of  colors  or  a  complementary  color  harmony.  A  complemen- 
group  of  colors  gives  more  life  and  interest  and  brilliancy  to  a  subject,  as  com 
mentary  colors  accent  each  other.  A  red  will  appear  brighter  if  green  is  placed  nea 
An  orange  will  make  blue  appear  brighter  and  yellow  will  make  violet  even  rr 
violet  to  our  eyes.  These  colors  put  opposite  each  other  make  each  other  app 
more  intense  in  color. 


COLOR  PROPORTIONS  of  different  colors  may  be  found  by  studying  this  ck 
In  this  way  we  will  learn  how  various  colors  are  mixed.  We  see  that  orange  is  made 
of  one  part  yellow  and  one  part  of  red;  that  russet  is  made  up  of  one  part  ora 
and  one  part  violet.  If  we  know  what  parts  of  the  primary  colors  are  mixed  into  o 
colors,  we  will  find  that  we  can  paint  pictures  with  very  few  colors  in  our  box.  S< 
artists  do  paint  all  colors  in  their  pictures  with  only  the  use  of  the  three  prin 
colors — yellow,  red  and  blue,  while  others  sometimes  use  two  yellows,  two  blues, 
two  reds  of  little  different  shades. 

BRIGHT  COLORS  SHOULD  BE  IN  SMALLER  PROPORTIONS  than  the  less  br 
colors.  The  wedge-shaped  sections  of  the  color  chart  arrange  this  proportion.  We 
by  looking  again  at  the  chart  that  in  the  wedge  portion  selection,  the  part  mai 
plum  is  seven  or  eight  times  as  large  as  that  marked  red.  In  planning  a  decoratio 
a  poster  or  other  piece  of  art  work,  if  this  color  scheme  is  to  be  used  we  should 
plum  color  in  the  largest  portions  and  red  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  chart  in  this 
regulates  the  use  of  less  bright  colors  in  the  larger  spaces  and  uses  the  intense  c< 
in  small  sections.  A  good  color  rule  is,  "Smaller  the  space,  brighter  the  color.  La 
the  space,  softer  or  grayer  the  color." 

COLORS  HAVE  SYMBOLS.  Colors  make  us  think  of  different  things.  F 
100  uses  yellow  for  the  sun,  red  for  the  flag,  blue  for  the  mountain,  orange  for 
fire,  green  for  foliage,  and  violet  or  purple  for  the  crown  of  royalty. 

CERTAIN  COLORS  FOR  AGES  HAVE  BEEN  USED  AS  SYMBOLS  by  all  nat 
Certain  colors  have  been  known  to  be  connected  with  certain  objects,  and  they  a 
us  the  same  way  as  those  things  affect  us.  These  colors  are  used  to  represent  or 
bol  ize  the  following  things: 


WHITE — Purity,  cleanliness 
YELLOW — Light,  wisdom,  gayety 
ORANGE — Flame,  firelight,  warmth 
RED— War,  violence  or  love 


GREEN — Life,  growth 

BLUE — Truth,  constancy 

PURPLE — Sorrow,  royalty 

GRAY — Quietness,  retirement,  or  sor 
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A  free-hand  water  color  painting  by  a  pupil  under  Alice  Kinnear,  teacher  of  art  in  Lafona 
Tool,  Seattle,  Washington,  Clara  P.  Reynolds,  Director  of  Art.  !  his  creative  picture  illustrates 
}  wording,  ‘Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds,  stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 
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Water  color  studies  from  groups  of  still  life  done  in  broad  bold  washes  of  color 

train  the  eye  to  see  color  and  form. 
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simple  pattern  or  design  outline  filled  with  flat  tints  of  the  different  color  harmonies 
is  a  good  color  training  for  upper  grade  students. 


Students,  whether  primary  or  advanced,  will  enjoy  the  meaning  of  color.  Color  symbolism  eni 
into  so  many  phases  of  life,  it  should  become  a  part  of  color  study  to  complete  the  subjec 
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ie  use  of  interesting  figures  in  the  primary  grades  will  delight  the  children.  Miss  Adaline 
torts  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  used  the  above  chart  using  rubber  stamps  for  the  outline  figures. 
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Color  wheels  made  In  the  sixth  grade,  Jefferson  School,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Miss  Effal  Anderson,  Teacher,  Vernet  Johnson,  Supervisor  of  Art. 
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Pastello  sketches  of  flowers  on  gray  paper  produce  a  softer  picture  because 
of  blending  background  qualities.  A  black  or  dark  paper  background  produces 
a  contrasting  and  more  brilliant  color  quality.  Work  by  the  students  of 
Minneapolis  schools. 
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A  color  wheel  with  a  dial  for  locating  color  harmonies  in  a  simple  way, 
by  Miss  Nellie  Fischer,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 


COMPLEMENTAPV 


Brush  stroke  practice  is  necessary 

so  that  the  artist  may  become  well  acquainted  with  all  that  the  brush  can  do. 
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A  few  long  brush  strokes  will  make  grass.  A  few  smaller  strokes  will  add  the  flowers. 
Flowers  should  be  made  with  brush  spots  rather  than  with  brush  lines. 
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Brush  silhouette  drawings  from  simple  objects 
is  a  good  drill  in  making  smooth  water  color  surfaces. 
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Brush  drawings,  from  grass  and  flower  forms,  using  writing  inks,  is  a  good  art  practice,  f 
holding  the  grass  or  flower  over  the  paper  under  strong  sunlight  the  best  outline  can  t 
discovered  and  a  pencil  outline  made  of  it  before  inking  it  in. 


FOWLS  IN  MASS 

PLATE 
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TPLE.S  IN  MASS 
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PLATE,  d 


^  page  of  silhouette  work  showing  foundation  shapes  of  nature  forms. 
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The  Japanese  who  are  masters  of  brush  drawing  tell  much  in  the  use  of  few  lines. 
Beginning  artists  will  find  this  a  good  rule  to  follow. 
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Brush  drawing  of  plant  forms 

is  always  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  artists  in  painting. 
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This  page  shows  nature  study  by  eighth-grade  pupils,  made  by  the  use  of  water  color 
f  crayon.  The  subjects  have  been  composed  and  carefully  planned  in  the  best  arrangement 
hin  the  border  space. 
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The  use  of  black  and  white  water  color  on  medium  tone  paper  or  on  colored  paper  gi' 
a  subject  for  the  art  student  that  is  enjoyable  because  of  its  variation  and  contr 
arrangement. 
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.  Good  washes  or  brush  layers  of  wafer  color  are  necessary  to  good  water  color  painting. 
7  covering  the  surface  first  with  a  light  wash  of  water  put  on  with  the  brush,  the  water 
olor  will  flow  evenly  if  applied  while  the  surface  is  still  damp. 


Trees  and  landscapes  are  best  represented 
if  done  with  full  brush  strokes  rather  than  thin  lines 


5 


Trees  painted  against  a  wet  sky  will  have  soft  blended  edges. 

To  secure  sharp,  definite  edges,  they  should  be  painted  against  a  dry  background. 
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Figures  of  people  or  animals  should  be  done  in  mass  when  a  brush  is  used, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  when  crayon  or  cut  paper  is  used. 
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Brush  work  silhouettes  make  pleasing  story  pictures  or  posters  for  various  uses. 
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The  painting  of  simple  fruits  in  color  is  an  important  first  step  in  the  study  of  color  for  lt, 
beginner.  The  use  of  fruits  showing  the  six  standard  colors  is  an  excellent  project. 
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The  tulips  and  flower  pots  are  patterns  for  cutting  out  colored  papers  and  combining 
hem  into  related  or  contrasting  color  harmonies.  Or  similar  outlines  may  be  used  for  painting 
n  the  colors. 
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quarter  sheet 

DIVIDED  IN  FOUR. 


12" 


CUT 

RED 

CUT 

YELLOW 

OUTSIDE 


IN  THE  CENTER  OUTSIDE 
DRAW  A  CIRCLE  WITH 
A  MILK  BOTTLE  TOP. 

ADD  THE  CAP  AND 
CUT  OUT.  BY  FOLDING - 
THE  PRIMARIES, BINAR¬ 
IES,  TINTS  OR  SHADES 
OF  A  COLOR  ARE  ALL 
EASILY  SHOWN. 


10* 


FLOWER  FOLDED 


For  First 
Grade 


i  CUT  i  I  OFF  j 

□ 

□ 

J 

.... 

For 
Second 
9-  Grade 


MEASUREMENTS 
"BUILDING  BLOCKS’ 


Book 

unth 

Color 

Flouierj 


PATTERN  FOR  COLORED  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
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CUT 

CUT 

BLUE 
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•  SOME  UNIQUE  PROJECTS  * 

COLOR  STUDY’ 

FOR.  THIS  GRADES 


INSIDE 


PATTERNS 

FOR 

BROUMIE 
FOLDER 


The  Spectrum  Birds 


The 
Brownie 
Folder 


THE  BIRD 


For  Third  Grade 


These  simple  color  charts  will  help  students  of  color 
to  understand  color^combinations  more  easily. 
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While  Hie  earth 
irmainrth  seed- 
hme  and  harvest 
and  cold  and 
heal- and  summer 
and  winter  and 
day  and  nighl- 
shall  nol- cease 


Foloer  with 
RAINBOW  ANP 
RAINBOW 
PROMISE 


1W 


ciowi^r 
toith  Color  Balloons 


COLOR. 
Butter,  flies 


for- 

rr\i 


COLOR.  WHEEL 


The  making  of  these  color  harmony  charts 
will  teach  careful  handwork  and  color  combination. 
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A  Color, Scheme^ 
of  Related  Hues 

obtained  from  the 
DlAGRAfT.. 


Sage  -  -! 

Sage  -  - 
Orange ■ - 

Blue- Green 


Sage 

Dark- 

Green 


Contrasting  Colors 
obtained  from  Triangles 
opposite  each  other*.-. 


Showing  how  the 
ColorScheme  on  the 
left  could  be  used  orv 
a  Book.  Cover,  v 


Make  a  colored  chart  like  the  one  above.  A  black  disc  with  wedge-shaped  opening  like 
sections  below  placed  over  the  wheel  will  locate  complete  color  harmonies  for  many  purpo:i 
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EVERYTHING  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  WILL 
HELP  IN  ILLUSTRATION.  Our  use  of  pencil, 
crayon,  wafer  color,  cut  paper,  and  arrangement 
of  subjects  will  all  help  us  to  do  better  work  in 
all  art  subjects.  We  will  now  try  doing  illustra¬ 
tions  or  story  pictures  in  which  we  will  make  use 
of  what  we  have  learned. 


STICK  FIGURES  ARE  THE  BEST  TO  USE  AT 
BEGINNING  for  illustrating  and  line  drawings  of  furniture,  trees,  and  other 
igs  needed  to  go  with  the  figures  should  also  be  drawn  very  simply.  The  draw- 
shown  on  page  133  show  the  use  of  stick  figures  in  action  and  objects  drawn  in 
The  bottom  drawing  illustrates  how  they  may  be  used. 


►IMPLE  CUT  PAPER  FORMS  FOR  ILLUSTRATING  stories  or  history  are  often 
d.  The  top  picture  on  page  134  shows  how  simply  and  easily  the  story  of  Colum- 
has  been  illustrated  in  this  way.  The  bottom  pictures  show  a  cut  paper  panel 
*ving  the  Mayflower  boat  in  Plymouth  harbor.  Another  picture  shows  the  Pilgrims 
ng  to  church.  The  figures  in  this  have  been  cut  out  of  another  picture  and  added 
ihe  cut  paper  buildings  and  trees. 


COMBINATION  OR  COMMUNITY  PICTURES  may  be  made  by  combining  the 
k  of  several  children  or  using  the  work  of  a  whole  class.  For  example,  page  135 
ws  the  work  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  school  children.  All  the  children  cut  pictures 
n  white  paper  of  trees,  tents,  wagons  and  horses,  dogs,  and  wild  animals.  These 
e  then  been  arranged  on  black  paper  telling  the  early  story  of  part  of  New  York 
e. 

APER  CUT  SUBJECTS  MAY  BE  CRAYON  COLORED.  The  bottom  pictures  on 
|e  135  show  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  made  by  a  class  of  primary  children  who 
w  figures  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  trees  on  manila  paper  with  crayons.  These  were 
n  cut  out  and  pasted  onto  a  paper  background.  Crayon  was  used  to  illustrate 
H  and  ground.  These  pictures  were  enjoyed  by  all  the  class  and  a  large  and  inter- 
ng  picture  was  easily  made  because  everyone  did  his  little  part  of  the  picture. 

AIRY  TALES  AND  MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYME  PICTURES  may  be  illustrated  by 
simplest  of  cut  paper  figures  as  shown  on  page  136.  These  cut  outs  tell  the  story 
more  interesting  way  for  children  than  could  be  told  by  expensive  pictures. 

CRAYON,  WATER  COLOR,  AND  CUT  PAPER  may  be  combined  in  illustrations, 
one  time  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  use  different  art  materials  in  one  picture, 
chers  would  not  permit  the  use  of  crayon  and  water  color  in  one  picture.  However, 
Prominent  illustrators  put  together  or  combine  crayons  and  water  color,  or  pencil 
pen  and  ink  work,  ink  and  water  color  for  illustrations  for  books,  magazines  and 
rspapers,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  pupils  also  should  not  do  so.  It  is  not  what 
use  to  work  with  that  is  important,  but  what  results  you  have  with  what  you  use. 
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So  you  may  use  different  things  to  make  your  picture  or  use  different  things  in 
same  picture.  Page  137  shows  brush  work,  white  paper  cut  outs,  and  crayon  work. 

ANIMAL  PICTURE  ILLUSTRATIONS  should  be  made  with  simple  forms  sue! 
we  learned  in  our  first  lessons.  Horses  and  wagons,  reindeer  for  Christmas  picti 
are  shown  on  pages  138  and  139.  Simple  lines  like  these  will  be  better  to  use  at 
beginning  than  a  lot  of  shading.  Much  shading  makes  the  subject  confusing. 

LEAVE  A  BASE  IN  CUT  OUT  PICTURES.  This  is  shown  on  page  140  where 
126  story  of  Peter  Rabbit,  Little  Boy  Blue,  Jack  Be  Nimble  and  other  stories,  are  illustr. 

by  white  paper  cut  outs.  The  bottom  part  of  the  paper  is  left  as  a  foundation  and 
figures  are  cut  away  from  the  rest  of  the  paper.  This  keeps  the  figures  all  toge; 
The  cut  part  may  then  be  pasted  onto  a  dark  piece  of  paper. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  OTHER  LANDS  may  be  made  with  the  use  of  col'; 
papers.  Colored  papers  in  many  beautiful  colors  are  made  for  cut  out  purp< 
Ordinary  papers  may  be  colored  either  with  crayons  or  with  water  colors  and 
used  for  scissor  cut-outs.  Parts  of  the  cut  out  pictures  may  be  colored  by  han 
decorated.  This  is  shown  on  the  decorated  rug  carried  by  the  camel  on  page  I A 

CIRCUS  PICTURE  ILLUSTRATIONS  in  simple  brush  and  ink  outlines  like  thos 
page  142  and  the  colored  page  on  129  show  how  fine  a  picture  may  be  made.  > 
the  ink  outline  has  dried,  colored  crayons  have  been  used  to  color  the  backgrc 
The  crayon  lines  have  been  made  in  up  and  down  strokes.  Designs  have  also 
made  with  brush  strokes  or  with  the  crayon  to  decorate  parts  of  the  pictur 
background. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  may  be  made  with  cut  paper  and  blackboard  coi  : 
crayons.  Figures  may  be  made  separately  and  colored  with  crayons.  These  ma  : 
cut  out  and  pasted  onto  a  large  background  paper.  Hills  or  water  or  mountaii  < 
foliage  may  be  made  from  cut  out  portions  of  blue  or  gray  or  green  paper.  Co  : 
crayons  or  chalks  may  then  be  used  to  color  the  paper  portions.  Such  large  pic  i 
will  be  found  to  "carry"  or  be  easily  seen  at  a  distance  and  are  good  for  placin  c 
high  walls  or  in  large  rooms. 

CHALK  CRAYONS  USED  ON  ROUGH  PAPERS  for  illustrations  are  also '  h 
good.  The  rough  paper  surface  holds  the  chalk  onto  the  surface.  Chalk  crayon  r  « 
a  softer  tone  and  finish  than  wax  crayons.  Wax  crayon  does  not  rub  off  so  eM 
Chalk  crayons  blend  into  each  other  more  easily  than  wax  crayons.  We  will  find  >« 
both  crayons  are  interesting  to  use  in  making  our  illustrations.  The  page  or  4 
shows  four  illustrations  made  with  chalk  crayons. 

PERSPECTIVE  IN  ILLUSTRATION  may  be  easily  done  as  shown  in  the  crayoi  n 
water  color  illustrations  on  page  145.  The  bed  and  quilt,  the  rugs  and  floor  lin  & 
converge  or  go  away  from  us  toward  a  point.  This  helps  things  in  a  picture  tc  >o 
natural.  When  drawing  an  illustration  try  to  keep  "going  away  lines"  of  your  p  v 
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anting  so  that  it  the  lines  were  carried  on  they  would  come  together  at  a  point, 
u  put  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  over  the  pictures  on  page  145  and  lightly  trace 
over  the  "going  away  parts"  you  will  find  that  they  will  meet  at  a  point. 

ACKBOARD  DRAWING  is  always  helpful  to  artists  because  they  may  do  big 
.  So  much  of  art  work  is  done  with  small  tools  like  a  brush  or  pencil  on  small 
ons  of  paper.  A  blackboard  gives  freedom  and  large  spaces.  We  may  feel  that 
ikes  and  corrections  are  easily  changed  as  often  as  we  wish,  because  chalk  marks 
be  easily  erased. 

[AWING  CIRCLES  AND  LINES  IN  DIFFERENT  DIRECTIONS  as  shown  on  page 
changing  the  circles  and  lines  to  balloons,  fruits  and  vegetables,  kites,  ladders, 
louses  is  good  practice. 

XENTED  BLACKBOARD  LINES  are  shown  on  page  147.  The  blackboard  is  an 
lent  place  to  practice  accented  line  drawing  and  doing  all  parts  of  drawing  in  a 
/ay  on  the  blackboard  as  well  as  on  large  pieces  of  paper  will  prevent  our  work 
becoming  too  small  and  too  detailed. 

‘AWING  OBJECTS  IN  DIFFERENT  POSITIONS  and  at  different  heights,  the 
ing  of  across  views  and  how  the  circles  look  at  different  levels  are  shown  in 
lackboard  drawings  on  page  149.  Drawings  like  these  will  teach  us  perspective 
by  little  which  is  the  best  way  to  learn  a  subject  so  that  we  will  always 
mber  it. 

/O-HAND  DRAWING  can  be  more  easily  done  on  a  blackboard  than  on  paper, 
always  well  to  be  able  to  use  the  left  hand  as  easily  as  the  right  hand.  There  are 
nany  people  who  can  use  the  left  hand  to  work  with.  Two-hand  drawing  will 
you  to  use  the  left  hand  more  easily.  I  think  the  left  hand  should  help  the  right 
more  than  it  does  and  not  leave  the  right  hand  to  do  almost  all  the  work.  The 
irawings  on  pages  150  and  151  show  subjects  drawn  with  both  hands. 

AWING  PROPORTION  IN  BLACKBOARD  WORK  is  sometimes  difficult  to  do 
Jse  one  has  to  be  so  close  to  large  work.  Page  152  shows  how  outlines  or  a 
iwork  may  be  first  drawn  to  help  you  to  draw  the  parts  correctly  when  you 
e  drawing.  Of  course  in  all  large  work  you  should  step  back  once  in  a  while  to 
ow  every  part  is  looking  when  seen  together. 

OMETRIC  BLOCK  SHAPES  as  beginning  guide  forms  in  blackboard  work  will 
und  to  be  very  helpful.  If  a  subject  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  we  should 
lecide  what  shape  would  express  it  best.  If  it  is  a  large  circle  form  with  a  half 
part  added  to  it,  we  can  sketch  in  these  shapes  lightly  with  the  chalk.  Then  at 
length  we  can  mark  off  points  or  divide  spaces  with  lines  to  indicate  the  im- 
nt  dividing  parts  of  our  subject.  With  these  points  indicated  we  can  then  place 
nishing  parts  of  our  subject  without  finding  out  later  that  our  subject  is  all  out  of 
>rtion  and  not  correctly  drawn.  For  a  chalk  talk  a  complete  light  outline  pre- 
i  drawn  will  make  the  final  drawing  much  easier. 
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THREE  WAYS  OF  BLACKBOARD  DRAWING  are  as  follows:  First,  the  use 
chalk  outline  only.  Second,  the  use  of  chalk  tones  using  the  flat  side  of  the  chalk 
of  the  time.  Third,  using  the  chalk  to  make  the  white  parts  of  the  subject,  leavin< 
black  of  the  blackboard  to  represent  the  dark  parts  of  the  subject.  The  first  m« 
is  the  easiest  and  the  simplest  form  of  blackboard  drawing.  The  second  is  more 
cult  as  it  needs  a  knowledge  of  shading,  and  in  the  third  method  we  must  thi 
leaving  the  subject  in  reverse,  making  only  the  light  or  white  parts  of  the  subject 
our  chalk. 

128  OUTLINE  CHALK  DRAWINGS  may  be  made  of  lines  of  one  width  throug 

The  parts  of  our  subject  nearest  to  us  may  be  made  bold  by  pressing  the  chalk 
This  will  make  the  lines  prominent.  The  parts  in  the  background  may  be  made  wit 
same  width  line  but  lighter  than  the  first  lines.  The  distant  parts  may  be  made 
faint  by  passing  the  eraser  over  the  distant  lines  or  drawing  lightly  with  the 
piece  of  chalk.  In  this  way  the  same  width  chalk  may  be  made  to  indicate  the  o 
parts  to  be  near,  middle  distant,  and  distant.  Too,  we  may  make  our  outlines  b 
accented  method,  making  important  parts  or  lines  in  an  object  heavier  than 
parts  in  the  same  object. 

CHALK  TONE  DRAWINGS  is  the  technique  when  we  use  the  chalk  held  sid 
in  the  hand,  making  sweeping  strokes  much  like  brush  marks.  Everything  th< 
would  make  black  on  a  piece  of  paper  is  made  white  instead  when  working  in  thi 
on  a  blackboard.  The  sky  is  left  untouched  and  the  hills  are  made  with  a  faint,  flat 
of  white  chalk.  The  tree  is  then  drawn  in  white  masses  on  and  over  the  hill  an 
parts.  All  parts  are  drawn  in  white  chalk  over  the  background. 

OUTLINE  AND  CHALK  TONES  is  when  we  outline  the  subject  in  chalk  01 
and  fill  in  certain  spaces  between  the  lines  with  chalk  tones.  The  outlines  may  b 
ferent  width  lines,  or  light,  medium,  and  faint  outlines  of  the  same  width  as  des< 
above  in  outline  chalk  drawings. 

REVERSE  CHALK  DRAWING  is  done  by  the  third  method,  leaving  the  bl< 
dark  parts  of  a  subject  to  be  shown  by  the  dark  blackboard  background.  A  sky 
in  with  light  bright  sweeps  of  the  chalk,  the  hill  in  the  middle  distance  is  made 
faintly,  and  the  tree  is  left  mostly  the  dark  blackboard  part  with  only  a  few  hie 
edges  on  the  foliage  or  along  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  eraser  or  a  slightly  damp 
is  used  for  taking  out  black  streaks  from  the  chalk-covered  background  or  s 
Charcoal  or  black  chalk  crayons  are  also  used  to  put  black  on  the  parts  whicfll 
become  lost  because  of  too  much  chalk.  Practice  is  needed  to  do  this  kind  olH 
drawing  well. 

CUT  PAPER  FOR  BLACKBOARD  DRAWING  is  shown  on  color  page  l3o|| 
ting  figures,  animals,  birds  or  ships,  these  subjects  in  colored  or  white  paper  nH 
added  to  the  chalk-drawn  parts  by  pasting  the  edges  of  the  paper  to  the  black 
For  borders  or  repeated  subjects,  several  subjects  can  be  cut  from  paper 
same  time. 
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fesy  of  American  Crayon  Company 


Crayonex  drawings  for  children  is  a  method  that  is  convenient  and  much 
used  in  the  schools.  The  drawing  of  animals  and  circus  parades  is  always  a 
favorite  subject  with  primary  grade  children. 
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Cut  paper  ships  for  the  blackboard  with  colored  chalk  additions 
is  an  interesting  class  problem  for  Columbus  Day  or  other  explorer’s  month. 


-ut-paper  animals  based  upon  circles  may  be  developed  info  odd  animal  place  cards 
or  ravors  or  other  holiday  decorations.  Designed  by  E.  Arrell. 
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Two  crayon  drawings  by  Henry  Murillo,  grade  H4, 
Frances  Eby,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Art,  Oakland,  California 


Much  may  be  expressed  in  illustration  with  the  use  of  simple  action  figures  and  objects 

drawn  in  line  like  those  shown  above. 
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These  illustrations  by  first  grade  children  show  good  illustration  work. 

The  figures  at  the  bottom  are  cut-out  pictures  of  Pilgrims  arranged  in  position  by  the  children 
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H istory  of  our  country  may  be  pictured  with  cut  paper  and  wafer  color  subjects  assembled 

from  all  the  pupils’  work. 
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Simple  cut-out  pictures  of  simple  stories  or  Mother  Goose  rhymes  by  children 
often  tell  more  than  very  finished  pictures. 
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Brush  and  ink,  cut-paper  silhouettes  or  crayon  on  paper 
are  good  ways  of  illustrating  stories. 


The  horse  and  wagon,  usually  a  difficult  subject, 
is  made  an  easy  subject  for  drawing  in  the  sketches  on  this  page. 
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For  the  little  artist  who  wishes  to  draw  Santa  and  his  reindeer  and  sled, 
this  page  will  show  him  how  to  succeed. 
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by  GRAPE  PUPILS 
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Action  and  interest  are  found  in  these  cut-paper  illustrations  by  grade  children. 

In  cut-paper  work  select  views  of  figures  that  will  show  the  most  action  and  expression 


Pictures  illustrating  other  lands  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  cut  colored  paper 
so  that  even  small  children  produce  very  good  results. 
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Crayon  drawings  of  the  ever-interesting  circus  and  circus  parade  are  shown 
here  done  in  a  decorative  way.  Drawn  by  pupils  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
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The  use  of  chalks  on  large  pieces  of  wrapping  paper 
illustrated  by  these  drawings  of  Eskimo  life  by  school  children. 
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Chalk  crayons,  white,  blue  and  green  used  on  blue  paper 
made  colorful  illustrations  of  these  scenes. 
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These  two  illustrations  in  water  color  and  crayon  were  used  to  show 
children  how  to  draw  a  bed  and  room  in  perspective.  Perspective  is  used 
where  the  shapes  of  objects  or  lines  in  a  scene  appear  to  go  toward  a  point 
as  they  go  away  from  us. 
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The  first  blackboard  drawing  should  be  the  drawing  of  lines  in  different  directions. 
The  next  step  should  be  the  drawing  of  shapes  and  expression  with  the  lines. 
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ACCENTED  OUT  LI  HE 


SHAPE- 


Drawing  with  accents  or  expression  is  where  lines  are  made  stronger  or  darker 

to  show  important  parts  of  a  subject. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Using  the  blackboard  helps  to  keep  drawing  big  and  free. 
It  is  good  for  "try  out”  sketches. 
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Try  drawing  objects  in  different  positions  and  drawing  round  things  at  different  heights. 
The  blackboard  will  permit  easy  erasing  and  corrections. 
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"The  Tulip  Garden" 


Double-  curve 
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It  is  good  practice  to  train  both  hands. 

Try  these  designs  on  the  blackboard  using  a  stick  of  chalk  in  each  hand. 
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After  drawing  the  tulips  try  drawing  these  more  diffcicult  subjects  with  both  hands. 
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This  page  shows  easy  steps  in  drawing  a  windmill.  This  same  method  should  be  use 
whenever  any  subject  is  to  be  sketched  or  copied.  The  proportions  or  the  measure  of  or 
part  to  the  other  should  first  be  planned.  Once  this  is  done  the  rest  of  the  drawing  will  b 
more  easily  finished. 
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CLAY  MODELING  IS  A  VERY  OLD  ART. 
Ever  since  mankind  found  forms  could  be  made 
from  mud  and  clay  there  has  been  pottery. 
When  it  was  found  that  fire  would  harden  the 
clay,  pottery  then  became  more  durable.  In  an 
underground  cave  in  France,  modeled  figures  of 
animals  have  been  found  which  were  made  by 
cave  dwellers  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

>E  NATURAL  CLAY  OR  MODELING  WAXES  which  are  made  for  artists  to  use. 
3  modeling  waxes  keep  soft  so  that  they  may  be  used  over  and  over.  Natural  clay 
arden  unless  a  wet  cloth  is  kept  over  the  clay.  The  modeling  waxes  are  also  made 
/eral  colors  so  that  objects  may  be  made  in  colors  or  parts  of  them  may  be  made 
fferent  colors. 


DMMENCING  MODELING  we  should  do  just  as  we  did  in  drawing,  brush  work, 
aper  cutting.  We  will  commence  with  simple  forms.  Taking  a  piece  of  clay 
een  the  palms  of  both  hands  we  will  find  that  we  can  roll  the  clay  into  the  shape 
ball.  This  ball  may  also  be  made  into  an  oval  or  egg-shape.  A  little  changing  of 
forms  will  make  fruit,  vegetables,  cups,  pitchers,  or  bowls. 

>  CUT  CLAY  FORMS  a  dull  knife  may  be  used.  A  thin  wire  or  a  strong  thread 
lightly  between  the  two  hands  and  pressed  down  upon  the  clay  will  cut  it  into  two 
3ns  easily. 

'IIMAL  FORMS  IN  CLAY  is  real  fun  for  anyone  to  do.  Children  enjoy  playing 
clay  or  mud  and  as  soon  as  a  few  mud  pies  have  been  made,  the  next  thing  they 
hink  of  to  make  will  be  some  animal,  perhaps  a  rabbit  or  a  dog.  If  the  clay  is 
nade  into  ball,  egg,  or  plum  shape,  a  few  more  changes  as  shown  on  page  162 
hange  the  shape  into  birds  or  animals. 

1  MAKE  SQUARED  FORMS  IN  CLAY  a  little  flat  stick  or  board  may  be  used 
it  the  ball  of  clay  into  shapes  from  which  little  boxes,  houses,  ships  and  castles 
be  built  for  use  on  sandtables.  Little  sticks  with  square  ends  or  toothpicks  may 
ed  for  marking  windows  or  steps  in  the  clay  forms.  Nut  picks  and  ordinary  nails 
Iso  good  tools  to  use  in  clay  work.  The  fingers  may  be  used  to  do  many  parts 
jy  modeling. 

AT  RELIEF  CLAY  MODELING  OR  BAS-RELIEF  is  when  the  clay  modeled  sub- 
5  not  in  the  round  or  is  not  modeled  on  all  sides.  It  is  flat  sections  of  modeling 
d  against  a  clay  background  such  as  shown  in  the  group  of  illustrations  on  page 
The  clay  background  should  first  be  made  by  taking  bits  of  clay  and  pressing 
into  each  other,  making  a  slab  of  clay.  Next,  with  a  pencil  outline  the  subject 
e  clay.  Or  a  drawing  made  on  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  laid  on  the  clay  and 
f  onto  the  clay  by  pressing  the  pencil  along  the  outline.  The  clay  from  the  back¬ 
'd  is  then  scraped  with  the  fingers  or  a  nut  pick  and  pressed  onto  the  animal  or 
3art  and  shaped  with  the  fingers  and  tools  until  you  have  what  you  wish. 
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CIRCUS  ANIMALS  MODELED  IN  CLAY  may  be  made  as  shown  on  page 
If  a  group  of  children  each  make  an  animal,  a  long  parade  can  be  arranged, 
one  should  fry  to  have  his  animal  in  proportion  or  in  correct  size.  It  will  look 
if  a  mouse  is  made  so  large  that  it  appears  larger  than  an  elephant. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  LESSONS  will  be  much  more  interesting 
model  figures  of  the  things  we  are  studying  about.  If  we  are  learning  about  Es 
we  can  make  figures  in  clay  of  igloos,  seals,  and  walrus,  Eskimo  boys  and  girls 
sledge  teams.  If  we  are  studying  about  Columbus  we  can  make  his  ship  and  Ir 
and  discoverers.  These  can  be  arranged  in  groups  with  backgrounds  made  of  cr 
water  color,  or  cut  paper  scenes  showing  icebergs  and  snow  fields  or  rocks  and 
and  palm  trees.  \ 

NOAH'S  ARK  ANIMALS  may  be  modeled  in  clays.  The  colored  clays  m< 
used  to  give  color  effects  to  the  animals.  A  cardboard  ark  may  be  made  and  dif 
children  in  a  group  may  each  make  a  pair  of  animals  so  that  they  can  go  two  b 
into  the  ark. 

FLAT  BIRD  PANELS  may  be  modeled  by  drawing  a  pattern  on  paper  and  mot 
the  clay  over  it.  After  the  bird  has  been  finished,  the  paper  should  be  peeled  o 
the  bird  figure  pressed  onto  another  surface.  The  surface  may  be  a  board  or 
cardboard.  If  duplicates  of  the  birds  are  wished,  plaster-of-paris  casts  may  be  1 
How  to  do  this  is  described  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

BAS-RELIEF  PANELS  OF  HOLIDAY  SUBJECTS  are  shown  on  page  169. 
may  be  made  by  outlining  the  subject  on  a  stiff  piece  of  paper.  The  clay  i* 
modeled  over  the  outline.  After  the  subjects  are  finished  they  may  be  lifted 
passing  a  table  knife  under  them  and  then  arranged  on  another  piece  of  bo< 
on  a  piece  of  oilcloth.  A  clay  strip  or  wooden  strips  are  placed  around  the  < 
leaving  whatever  space  around  it  that  you  may  think  it  needs.  If  plaster-of-p 
mixed  with  water  (the  plaster  always  added  to  the  water)  and  a  thin  mixture 
and  poured  over  the  clay  subject  until  it  is  all  covered,  you  will  make  a  plaster 
In  a  little  while  the  mold  will  harden  and  you  can  lift  it  off  of  the  clay  parts.  N 
the  entire  inside  mold  surface  well  with  linseed  oil  or  cooking  oil.  Then  surroui 
edges  of  the  plaster  panel  with  wooden  strips.  This  will  make  a  shallow  box  spac  i 
which  you  will  pour  a  second  mixture  of  plaster-of-paris.  When  the  plaster  is  : 
hard,  separate  it  from  the  mold  and  you  will  have  a  duplicate  of  your  clay  sub 
plaster.  To  prevent  the  mold  from  locking  into  the  plaster,  the  modeling  shou 
have  any  under-cut  parts.  No  crevices  with  turned  under  edges  should  be  l< 
the  plaster  to  run  under. 

CEMENT  TILES  MAY  BE  EASILY  MADE  if  the  instructions  shown  on  page  I 
followed.  The  clay  figure  is  used  for  making  a  plaster  mold  just  as  described  abo  < 
then  ordinary  Portland  cement  is  poured  over  the  oiled  plaster-of-paris  instead  o  J 
a  second  layer  of  plaster-of-paris.  The  cement  tile  must  remain  for  two  days  f 
it  can  be  removed. 
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SIMPLE  METHOD  FOR  CEMENT  TILE  is  to  plan  a  design  on  stiff  paper.  Mixing 
jnd  cement  with  a  little  dry  mineral  color  that  can  be  purchased  at  paint  shops, 
:olor  is  dripped  from  a  brush  upon  the  paper  design.  After  the  colors  have 
all  placed  and  slightly  dried,  the  panel  is  surrounded  with  board  strips  and  a 
jjng  of  cement,  either  plain  or  colored,  is  poured  over  the  entire  design.  In  two 
the  cement  is  lifted,  the  paper  taken  off  and  the  color  will  be  found  to  have 
me  part  of  the  cement  surface.  The  color  engraving  on  page  160  illustrates  this 
>ss. 

SECOND  METHOD  FOR  CEMENT  TILE  is  to  make  it  with  the  use  of  a  stencil. 
»ign  is  cut  out  of  a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard.  The  motif  should  be  cut  so  as  to  be 
from  the  openings.  The  openings  must  be  held  together  with  bars  similar  to  the 
ns  shown  on  page  224.  This  cardboard  is  then  placed  on  a  smooth  surface  such 
ed  paper,  glass  or  oil  cloth,  surrounded  with  four  strips  of  wood  as  shown  on 
160.  Cement  is  then  mixed  and  poured  into  this  box  form  until  the  tile  is  as  thick 
J  wish  it.  After  two  days  the  cement  tile  is  removed  from  the  form  and  the  card 
I  torn  out  of  the  surface.  This  leaves  a  pattern  indented  in  the  cement  surface, 
up  of  shallow  parts.  Mixing  mineral  powdered  color  with  cement  and  water,  this 
*e  is  dripped  in  with  a  brush  into  the  shallow  parts  of  the  cement  design.  The 
put  away  in  a  cool  place  to  dry  for  several  days. 

:EHAND  CEMENT  TILE  may  be  made  by  pouring  cement  and  sand  (half  and 
lixture)  into  a  mold  shape  made  with  four  wooden  strips.  When  this  layer  has 
enough  to  be  firm  but  still  wet,  colored  cement  is  brushed  or  dripped  onto  the 
e  with  a  brush  and  the  whole  tile  is  permitted  to  dry  for  several  days.  To  color 
>ment,  mineral  powdered  colors  should  be  used.  Yellow  ochre,  Indian  red,  Vene- 
sd,  burnt  umber,  burnt  sienna,  lamp  black,  ultramarine  blue,  mineral  orange  and 
al  green  will  supply  a  good  range  of  colors.  Not  more  than  one-third  color  to 
lirds  cement  should  be  used  in  mixing  the  color  with  cement. 

•IEF  PATTERNS  may  be  made  with  gesso  for  modeling  or  producing  subjects 
relief  for  many  surfaces.  Leather,  glass,  wood,  cardboard,  and  metal  may  be 
?d  with  gesso  material.  To  make  gesso  use  the  following  recipe: 

Part  One 

10  tablespoons  of  whiting  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  cream 
8  tablespoons  of  liquid  glue 

Part  Two 

I  tablespoon  of  varnish 
4  tablespoons  of  boiled  linseed  oil 

part  two  into  part  one  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  double  boiler.  Stir  the 
e  W©H|  adding  the  linseed  oil  and  varnish  part  after  part  one  has  been  thor- 
'  mixed.  When  nearly  cool  pour  into  a  small  fruit  jar  and  keep  well  covered 
riot  in  use. 
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TO  USE  GESSO  a  small  brush  is  dipped  into  the  gesso  and  the  color  is  dri 
onto  the  leather,  wood,  or  other  surface.  The  material  being  decorated  should  be 
flat  on  the  desk  or  table  to  prevent  the  color  from  running  down.  To  build  the 
higher,  more  gesso  is  dripped  onto  the  surface  already  covered  before  it  is  d 
this  way  the  surface  can  be  made  in  high  relief.  If  the  color  runs  over  any 
slightly,  it  can  be  corrected  by  scraping  the  edge  away  with  the  reverse  end  c 
brush  or  with  the  use  of  a  sharpened  match  stick  or  toothpick. 

COLORED  GESSO  is  made  by  mixing  tempera  paints  with  the  gesso.  This  m. 
done  by  making  a  quantity  at  the  time  the  gesso  is  made  or  it  may  be  mixed  in 
portions  as  it  is  being  used.  A  palette  knife  or  table  knife  may  be  used  for  stirrin 
color  well  into  the  gesso  before  it  is  used.  A  little  stick  may  be  used  for  stirrin 
color  into  the  gesso,  the  tempera  color  and  gesso  being  put  into  a  small  disl 
covering  background  surfaces  gesso  should  be  thinned  with  water  and  brushed 
the  surface.  Sometimes  this  surface  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  stippli 
marking  the  background  with  a  wide  or  round  brush. 

RELIEF  PANELS  for  decorative  uses  may  be  made  with  gesso.  Color  pagi 
shows  a  panel  made  of  birds  on  branches.  These  birds  and  the  branches  were  in 
the  relief  not  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

PAPER  PULP  FOR  MODELING  of  birds  and  animals  or  other  figures  m< 
made  as  follows.  Any  kind  of  old  paper  is  torn  into  small  bits,  covered  with 
and  stirred  a  few  times  each  day  until  pulp-like  and  it  is  then  ready  for  us< 
week's  time.  Before  using,  it  is  pressed,  squeezing  the  water  out  until  the  p 
nearly  dry.  A  little  paste  or  glue  is  then  added,  but  do  not  add  so  much  pash 
it  will  become  too  sticky  to  handle.  Animals  with  long  legs  and  tails  will  need  < 
to  hold  the  thin  layer  of  pulp.  Very  thin  layers  of  pulp  are  all  that  is  needec 
the  wire  parts.  The  birds  on  page  171  were  made  this  way  by  pupils  in  Plat 
Wisconsin,  schools. 

TO  MODEL  RELIEF  MAPS  LIKE  THE  ONE  ON  PAGE  174,  mix  two  parts  o 
to  one  part  salt  mixed  with  cold  water  until  it  is  the  right  thickness  for  modelir 
map.  Powdered  colored  blackboard  chalks  may  be  added  to  give  color  to  the 
eling  paste.  The  chalk  should  be  added  to  the  flour  and  salt  before  the  water  is  « 
The  paste  is  then  modeled  over  the  map  outline.  The  relief  map  on  page  17 
made  in  this  way  by  the  school  children  of  Milton,  Massachusetts. 

SOAP  MODELING  AND  SCULPTURE  may  be  made  with  the  use  of  any 
Colored  soaps  may  be  used  for  colored  figures.  Too,  it  will  be  found  that  dii 
parts  may  be  different  colors  by  putting  colored  pieces  together.  Page  175  sf 
group  of  figures  modeled  from  soap. 

SNOW  MODELING  is  done  in  sections  where  it  is  cold  enough  in  winter.  Par 
shows  pictures  of  work  done  by  school  children  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
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Gesso  or  other  relief  pastes  may  be  used  for  relief  decorative  panels  of  birds 
vail  decorations  or  for  applications  to  screens,  cabinet  doors,  or  for  furniture  decorations. 
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Simple  units  in  clay  work  may  be  used  as  a  foundation  in  producing  decorative  paneis| 
colored  clays  or  modeling  waxes.  Dry  powdered  color  may  be  combined  with  fire  clay 
producing  colored  clay  work. 


figures  and  cardboard  with  clay  may  be  used  to  produce  fairy  tale  or  story  book  houses 
j  and  scenery.  The  children  will  enjoy  making  these  imaginative  scenes. 
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Simple  tile  designs  may  be  easily  produced  in  permanent  forms  with  the  use  of 
common  cement  and  cement  colors.  Grade  children  enjoy  making  such  tile. 
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a  I  The  simplest  shapes  will  be  found  to  help  in  modeling  objects, 

most  every  subject  can  be  formed  from  circles,  squares  or  parts  of  such  simple  shapes. 


simpleshafes  of  clay 


MAY  BE  MADE  INTO  FORMS 


The  ball  shape,  egg  shape  or  football-shaped  piece  of  clay 
can  be  modeled  into  birds  and  animals. 
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Houses  for  model  villages  or  sandtable  scenes 
may  be  modeled  and  shaped  as  shown  on  this  page. 


Relief  subjects  in  clay  are  a  useful 
oldest  types  of  art  work  known. 


type  of  clay  modeling  and  relief  modeling  is  one  of  tl 
These  were  made  by  sixth  and  seventh  grade  pupils. 
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^deling  circus  animals  and  afterward  arranging  them  in  a  parade  with  proper  circus  posters 
was  an  enjoyable  art  lesson  by  seventh  grade  pupils. 
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Modeling  children  and  animals  of  other  lands  is  an'excellent  way  to  add  interest  to  geograi 
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odeling  animals  For  a  Noah’s  ark  is 
each  make  a  pair  of  animals  so 


easily  accomplished  if  a  class  or  group  of  children 
that  they  can  go  two  by  two  into  the  ark.’ 
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Drawing  a  bird  pattern  on  paper  and  modeling  flat  relief  birds  over  the  outline 
will  produce  relief  patterns  or  “bas-reliefs.” 


^  page  shows  how  Christmas  panels  in  clay  may  be  made  over  a  pencil  guide  line  pattern 
From  this  clay  pattern  plaster-of-paris  panels  may  be  made. 
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Clay  modeled  panels  may  be  used  for  making  cement  tile  or  other  cement  objects 

as  shown  in  the  above  illustrations. 
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Paper  pulp  may  be  used  to  model  bird  figures  or  to  shape  toy  forms. 
These  birds  were  made  with  paper  pulp  by  grade  students. 
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The  making  of  maps  and  city  plans  with  paper  pulp  or  paste  mixtures 
makes  the  study  of  geography  much  more  real. 
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adH16  m<P<^e^r?9  subjects  in  stories,  or  of  travel  scenes  or  of  city  life,  has  been  found 
children  ofPinb^^^p  'n  ^ese  sc^°°'  subjects  for  the  pupils,  such  as  these  groups  made 
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Modeling  a  relief  map  of  the  town,  or  country  around  where  one  lives, 
is  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  work  upon. 
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The  arrangement  of  a  Swiss  village  or  other  scene  to  make  clearer  the  geography  or 
nodef  ec*  ls  ma<^e  easier  by  the  use  of  modeling.  The  lower  group  of  five  shows  subjects 
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The  building  of  city  arrangements  in  modeled  clay  and  sand  is  shown  in  the  top  view  o1 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  done  by  Pittsburgh  school  pupils.  The  lower  scene  shows  the  pupil: 
of  the  schools  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  modeling  a  scene  of  their  city  and  lake  front. 


Z 


Soft  stone  will  lend  itself  to  carving 
such  as  the  above  subjects  carved  by  primary  children  in  Colorado. 
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Clay  pottery  placed  in  covered  kettles  when  thoroughly  dry  and  a  hot  fire  built  around  ant 
over  them  will  burn  them  hard  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Indians  fire  their  pottery. 


V 
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This  shows  pottery  shaped  and  fired  by  Pennsylvania  grade  children 
in  the  manner  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 


Children  in  the  northern  states  enjoy  modeling  animals  in  the  snow. 
Sticks  and  boards  may  be  used  to  support  the  legs  and  narrow  parts. 
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on  in  design. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  DESIGN  should  be  \o 
place  a  spot  in  the  best  place  in  a  space  or 
to  put  a  group  of  spots  in  an  orderly  pattern 
in  a  space.  If  spots  can  be  arranged  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  way,  the  spots  may  be  changed  or  added  to 
so  as  to  become  more  interesting  parts  of  the 
arrangement  or  design  and  we  then  have  a 
good  decoration.  Page  189  is  a  very  simple  first 


rHE  PART  REPEATED  OVER  AND  OVER  IS  THE  UNIT  in  a  design  or  decora- 
i  and  it  is  most  important  that  the  unit  be  very  well  planned  before  it  is  repeated 
>r  and  over.  We  should  study  how  to  improve  it  before  repeating  it. 

'HE  SPOT  UNIT  MAY  BE  MADE  INTO  FLOWER,  BIRD,  OR  FIGURE  FORMS 
shown  on  page  190.  Here  the  border  made  from  spot  units  becomes  a  flower  with 
ew  lines  or  spots  added  to  it.  The  all-over  pattern  below  is  changed  from  the 
ie  spot  in  every  space  to  a  smaller  spot  in  every  other  space.  This  changing  of 
s  of  the  unit  makes  it  more  interesting  because  there  is  variation  of  the  unit.  If 
add  a  head  and  lines  for  arms  and  legs  to  the  large  spot  we  have  then  added 
re  variation  and  interest  to  our  design  as  shown  on  the  lower  right  pattern  on 
|e  190. 


REPETITION  OF  UNITS  MAKES  GOOD  BORDERS  FOR  USE  on  all  kinds  of 
ferials  such  as  cloth,  booklet  covers,  paper  or  wooden  boxes.  Spots  changed  to 
Is,  animals,  and  trees  are  shown  on  page  191  and  are  suggestions  for  other  things 
ch  we  may  make  with  units  with  colored  crayons. 

TICK  PRINTING  OF  UNITS  may  be  done  as  shown  on  page  192.  Here  the  ends 
i  pencil  and  a  match  are  used  for  the  spot  unit.  Water  color  is  added  to  a  blot- 
the  ends  of  the  pencil  or  match  are  pressed  into  the  color  and  then  pressed 
3  our  paper  or  cloth.  Four  pleasing  borders  below  show  how  pleasing  decorations 
'  be  made  with  a  very  simple  unit.  If  the  unit  is  light  in  some  places  and  dark  in 
srs  the  variation  makes  the  borders  more  pleasing.  White  water  color  may  be 
J  for  light  spots  or  for  making  colors  light  and  any  of  the  standard  colors  used  for 
darker  spots. 

'SE  THE  COLOR  HARMONY  WHEEL  AS  A  GUIDE  IN  DESIGN  COLORS,  so 
the  colors  used  will  be  pleasing.  If  white  or  light  colors  are  used  a  dark  back- 
Jnd  should  be  selected.  If  a  light  backg  round  in  cloth  or  paper  is  used  the  color 
he  units  should  be  dark  enough  to  make  contrast. 

PENCILS  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  THE  UNITS.  This  is  shown  on  page  193.  The  spot 
ssigned  so  that  it  is  a  flower  or  other  interesting  unit.  This  unit  is  cut  out  of  the 
er  of  a  piece  of  paper.  Wax  crayon  is  rubbed  over  the  opening  and  the  paper 
cloth  under  the  opening  receives  the  crayon  design.  If  the  crayon  is  rubbed  in 
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one  direction  the  crayon  lines  will  look  better  than  if  rubbed  in  any  direction, 
and  dark  arrangements  of  the  unit  or  two  color  arrangements  will  give  more  in 
to  the  decoration. 

WAX  CRAYON  ON  CLOTH  MAY  BE  SET  INTO  THE  CLOTH  with  the  » 
a  hot  iron  pressed  over  the  back  of  the  cloth  using  a  damp  cloth  between  tf 
iron  and  the  cloth.  The  spots  may  be  stencilled  onto  thin  tracing  paper  and  the 
transferred  onto  thin  cloths  such  as  chiffons  and  georgettes  in  the  same  wa\ 
is  an  easier  way  than  to  try  to  stencil  directly  on  to  the  thin  cloth  as  the  rubb 
I  82  the  crayon  will  stretch  the  thin  cloth. 

PRACTICE  MAKING  DESIGNS  WITH  SMALL  AND  LARGE  UNITS  as  sho 
page  194.  A  large  spot  and  a  small  spot  are  our  units.  Five  different  arrangemer 
shown  with  the  use  of  these  units.  These  five  different  arrangements  or  design) 
again  be  varied  by  the  use  of  dark  and  light  parts.  The  first  border  shows  how 
the  designs  above  has  been  used  with  lighter  and  darker  parts.  See  how  many  c 
you  can  arrange  with  a  small  and  large  unit. 

USING  A  DARK  BACKGROUND  IMPROVES  LIGHT  AND  DARK  DES 
Page  195  shows  a  group  of  bird,  animal  and  flower  designs  made  from  spot 
It  also  shows  these  designs  repeated  for  border  patterns.  The  dark  and  light  ar 
ments  produce  a  rich  effect  when  done  on  the  dark  background.  When  usinc 
the  colors  selected  should  be  chosen  so  that  there  will  be  a  light  and  dark  ton 
though  they  are  in  colors.  Pure  colors  but  good  harmonies  are  better  than  weal 
color  effects.  ^ 

LINE  BORDERS  ARE  GOOD  DESIGN  DRILLS.  Let  us  study  the  line  bord 
page  196.  A  line  is  our  unit.  If  we  place  lines  equal  distances  apart  we  have  an  * 
arrangement.  If  we  should  be  careless  and  put  them  at  irregular  distances  ap 
would  have  disorder.  If  we  place  the  lines  at  irregular  distances  apart  but  at  i 
intervals  like  the  second  border  on  the  page  we  then  have  variation  which  ii 
interesting  than  the  first  border. 

VARIATION  IN  DESIGN  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT.  In  the  third  border  on  pa 
we  find  the  lines  are  the  same  distance  apart  but  variation  has  been  made  by  i 
every  other  line  shorter.  This  gives  an  interesting  top  to  the  border.  In  th 
border,  even  more  interest  has  been  added  to  the  same  line  border  by  maki 
short  lines  darker.  If  these  darker  lines  were  also  a  different  color  than  the  | 
lines  you  can  see  that  there  would  be  three  different  changes  made  to  incre<  * 
interest.  These  changes  would  be  first,  changing  the  size  of  the  line;  second,  ct 
the  tone  of  the  line;  and  third,  changing  the  color  of  the  line.  The  borders  bel  > 
made  with  short  and  long  lines.  The  borders  are  made  with  designs  selecte  \ 
the  line  designs  above.  See  how  many  line  designs  you  can  make  using  short  Hr 
long  lines. 

DIFFERENT  DESIGN  TYPES  OF  UNITS  may  be  made  from  the  same  sub  : 
we  should  design  a  tree  which  looks  very  much  like  the  natural  form  fitted  i' 
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tain  space  for  decorative  purposes,  we  would  have  a  naturalistic  design.  If  we  de- 
led  the  tree  so  that  both  sides  were  alike  and  arranged  the  shape  so  that  it  be- 
le  more  ornamental,  we  would  make  it  into  a  conventional  design.  If  we  changed 
shape  so  much  that  the  motif  had  but  slight  resemblance  to  the  tree  but  still  was 
■ee  motif,  the  design  would  be  termed  an  abstract  design.  If  we  made  the  tree 
dw  squared-paper  lines  or  designed  it  for  cross  stitch  work,  we  would  then  be 
nging  the  design  into  a  geometric  style. 

NATURALISTIC  DESIGN  is  the  type  of  design  followed  by  the  Japanese  artists, 
y  arrange  birds  and  flowers,  tree  branches,  and  animals  so  that  the  subjects  are 
utifully  composed  in  certain  spaces.  One  feels  that  their  subjects  are  graceful  and 
orative.  They  have  followed  the  natural  shapes  in  nature  but  have  grouped  the 
jects  in  the  best  positions  so  as  to  leave  pleasing  spaces  between  subjects.  The 
5S  on  leaves  and  on  their  trees  and  mountains  in  their  landscape  are  well  arranged 
hat  the  subject  is  a  design  but  of  a  naturalistic  arrangement. 

CONVENTIONAL  DESIGN  is  our  subject  re-shaped  into  a  design  unit  which  is 
e  of  a  decoration  than  a  picture  of  the  leaf  or  flower  or  animal  or  other  subject, 
:h  we  are  designing.  No  two  leaves  or  trees  are  alike;  neither  are  two  sides  of  a 
alike,  but  for  design  or  ornamental  purposes  we  often  make  both  sides  alike  and 
3at  details  alike  so  that  our  subject  becomes  conventional  design.  Color  page  187 
trates  a  group  of  flowers  conventionalized  within  certain  shapes  and  then  used  to 
:e  cut-paper  flowering  plant  designs.  The  edges  on  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  have 
n  repeated  exactly  with  the  same  shapes  which  makes  the  flowers  and  leaves  into 
ventional  designs.  Conventional  designs  are  useful  for  decorating  more  things 
i  naturalistic  design  motifs. 

iBSTRACT  DESIGNS  are  those  which  are  farthest  removed  from  natural  forms, 
is  in  abstract  design  form  may  be  unlike  any  tree  that  ever  grew  but  they  have 
shape,  are  in  good  proportion  and  are  beautiful  in  color,  and  are  therefore  more 
ul  for  decorative  purposes  than  a  naturalistic  design.  If  we  see  natural  forms  and 
ies  used  as  design,  especially  where  the  motif  is  repeated  many  times,  the  eye 
'  of  seeing  the  repetition.  Where  the  motif  is  concealed  in  the  design  or  is  not 
evident  it  is  more  restful  to  the  eye.  Yet  for  this  reason  abstract  designs  are  much 

b  The  top  border  on  page  185  shows  an  abstract  border  of  trees  with  a  flower- 
below  it. 


’EOMETRIC  BORDERS  may  be  also  abstract  in  design.  If  an  abstract  design  is 

le  into  square  or  triangular  shapes  like  the  Indian  design  borders  on  color  page 

i  then  it  becomes  geometric.  The  top  border  shows  geometric  dark  clouds.  The 

line  pointing  downward  represents  falling  rain.  The  T  shapes  below  represent 

s  and  the  dark  lines  pointing  upward  represent  corn  growing  because  the  rain 

es  down.  Other  designs  on  the  same  page  represent  lightning  and  fields  and 

an  homes.  Abstract  designs  in  this  way  may  mean  much  more  than  mere  orna- 
ts. 
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SIMPLE  LINE  DESIGNS  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  PRACTICAL  THINGS.  Bo 
covers,  table  mats,  picture  borders,  boxes  and  gifts  may  be  decorated  with  si 
spot  and  line  borders.  These  simple  units  may  be  very  pleasing  designs,  often 
so  than  complicated  units.  Page  197  shows  a  few  objects  decorated  with  simple 
and  spot  designs. 

CUT  PAPER  MOTIFS  USED  FOR  ALL-OVER  PATTERNS.  Page  198  shows 
different  tree  units  or  motifs  cut  from  a  folded  paper  square.  These  have 
repeated  for  all-over  patterns.  Spot  units  have  been  added  to  give  variation, 
designs  make  interesting  decorations  for  gift  boxes  or  holiday  decorative  paper 

PLAID  OR  LINE  PATTERNS  as  illustrated  on  page  199  show  a  good  design  L 
to  practice.  By  using  different  thicknesses  of  lines  at  different  distances  apart  i 
designs  for  cloth  and  paper  surfaces  may  be  made.  Spot  units  may  be  added  to 
more  interest  to  the  line  patterns. 

DESIGN  DRILLS  ARE  GOOD  FOR  DESIGN  PUPILS  TO  DO.  The  following 
simple  design  lessons  to  work  out.  This  may  be  changed  or  varied  and  these  are 
suggestions  toward  helping  us  to  do  better  design. 

ALL  OVER  PATTERNS.  Divide  a  paper  into  a  checkerboard  arrangemen 
those  shown  on  page  200.  Make  some  space  division  in  every  other  square.  Use 
division  as  a  foundation  or  guide  line  for  a  design  motif.  Do  not  put  too  mu 
the  design  motif.  Study  carefully  so  that  you  will  not  overdo  the  design.  Do  no 
too  much  or  too  little  into  the  square.  Make  border  designs  with  squares  buildin< 
design  up  from  a  framework  division.  Plan  a  border  of  squares,  every  other  spa 
have  different  design  but  both  designs  to  be  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Bottc 
page  200  shows  borders  made  with  square  spaces.  Page  201  shows  how  these  bo 
may  be  used. 

TRIANGLE  MOTIF  DESIGNS  are  shown  on  page  202.  These  are  made  fror 
black  paper.  Moving  the  triangle  paper  units,  many  design  ideas  are  discoverec 
the  best  ones  are  pasted  down.  Page  203  shows  uses  of  these  triangular  designs 

GOOD  REPETITION  OF  SIMPLE  LINES  OR  MOTIFS  make  good  designs  as  s 
on  pages  204  and  205.  These  pages  show  very  good  designs  made  by  the  chi 
in  the  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  Boise,  Idaho.  They  are  good  be 
they  have  been  arranged  in  orderly  ways. 

SIMPLE  CUT  PAPER  SHAPES  PRODUCE  MANY  PATTERNS  by  rearrange 
Using  and  discovering  different  ways  of  cutting  the  shapes  and  finding  how 
ways  the  cuttings  can  be  arranged  is  like  a  game.  It  is  enjoyable  and  teaches 
in  design.  Page  206  illustrates  how  it  may  be  done. 

THE  USE  OF  ELEMENTS  is  shown  on  page  207.  Here  certain  forms  or  element 
used  with  which  to  plan  flower  motifs.  What  a  large  number  of  beautiful  shape 
patterns  may  be  made  using  only  certain  elements. 

CUT  PAPER  FLOWERS  AND  LEAVES  are  used  for  designs  on  page  208 
dark  and  light  forms  make  pleasing  designs  against  a  dark  background  paper. 
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Two  abstract  designs  in  wafer  colors  by  students  of  Josephine  Chambers. 
Glendale  City  Schools,  Glendale,  California. 
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Indian  border  designs  by  the  students  of  the  sixth  grade,  Jefferson  School,  and  thet* 
grade,  McChesney  School,  of  Oakland,  California.  Frances  E.  Eby,  Art  Supervisor,  has  proc  e 
excellent  results  in  design  with  the  study  of  all-American  motifs. 


Simple  flower  forms  can  be  cuf  from  colored  paper 
and  used  to  make  fairy  flowers  and  flower  trees. 
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Abstract  design  of  a  ship  rendered  in  tempera  water  color, 
by  a  student  of  Lucile  Hinkle,  in  public  schools  of  Fullerton,  California. 
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The  first  steps  in  design  should  be  in  arranging  or  placing  spots  in  pleasing  pattern. 
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Spots  in  pleasing  arrangement  may  then  be  easily  made  into  flower,  bird  or  figure  fori 
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imple  spot  bird  and  animal  forms  may  be  used  as 


borders  or  decorations  for  paper  booklets. 
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Press  Ihe 
pencil  on 
.the . 


Watfer  color 
on  a 


bloller 


r.*  k  m£ 


^  pencil  and  a 
match  for  a  larqe  spoh 
and  a  small  spot" 


Make  border, 
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The  end  of  a  pencil  pressed  onto  a  blotter  soaked  with  ink  or  water  color  will  ma 
it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  stick  print  spot  borders  on  paper  or  cloth  for  book  covers,  c 
cards  and  paper  boxes. 


opening 

f|  ,  '  ■; 


shopes  cut  info  paper  will  make  a  stencil  form  for  using  crayon.  If  the  crayon  is  rubbed 
through  the  opening  many  patterns  can  be  stenciled  onto  paper  or  cloth  surfaces. 
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Use  La rfee  spots  and 
small  spots 


Spot  Designs 


Spot  Borders 
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Large  and  small  spots  will  give  variation  to  the  spot  borders  or  all-over  patterns.  These 
spots  may  be  of  different  colors  or  different  tones  or  strengths  of  the  same  color. 
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The  spots  used  in  the  previous  lessons  may  be  developed  into  animals  or  birds  or  flowers 
like  those  above/  and  they  then  make  more  interesting  borders. 
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LINE 

BORDERS 
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Use  dark  and  lighter  lines 


|| 


Straight  lines  of  different  lengths  grouped  into  different  shapes  will  produce  good  design  fori 
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Spot  or  line  borders  may  be  used  successfully  for  decorating  many  objects. 
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TREE  MOTIFS 


Cutting  simple  tree  shapes  from  paper  and  using  these  pasted  down  as  design  forms 

or  “motifs’’  is  a  pleasing  design  exercise. 
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PATTERNS 


Square  patterns  for  cloth  or  decorative  paper  may  be  made  with  different  kinds  of  lines 
and  design  spots  may  be  added  to  the  spaces  between  the  lines. 
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The  checkerboard  pattern  may  be  divided  in  many  ways  and  with  simple  forms  added 
to  these  divided  spaces  pleasing  “all-over”  patterns  are  easily  designed. 
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The  squared  designs  can  be  used  on  boxes,  gift  cards,  paper  and  cardboard  articles 
with  the  use  of  stick-printing,  stenciling  or  cut-paper  decorations. 
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SQUARES  and  STRIPS  m/iy  BE  CUT  inTO  TRIiAnGL6i 


Interesting  triangle  borders  and  designs  may  be  made 
with  the  use  of  triangle  shapes  of  different  sizes  and  different  colors. 
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PASTE  THIS  STRIP  AROUND 
TOP  OF  FAVOR.  80* 


FOLD  0*1 
DOTTED 

tyres 


The  triangle  shape  may  be  used  to  decorate  and  beautify  many  types  of  handwork. 
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Simple  line  arrangements  used  carefully  make  good  decorations.  These  paper  napkin  rin 
and  match  scratchers  were  made  by  second  grade  children  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


The  torn  paper  designs  at  the  top  were  made  by  kindergarten  children,  and  the  animal 
orders  were  made  by  children  of  the  primary  grades  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Careful  repetition  of 
mple  designs  makes  good  design. 
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FQLD  PAPER  TWICE  CUT  OUT  A  CORNER 


STEPS  THAT 
ILLUSTRATE 
MISS  TODD'S 
DESIGN  TALK 
TO 

CHILDREN 


THEM  THIS 


(D 


OOOO  ‘OOOO 
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ARRANGE  YOUR.  TREES  LIKE  THIS 


ANO  THIS 


CUTTING  TREES  IN  VARIOUS  WAVS  WILL  CHANGE  THE  UNITS 


try  cutting  Round  corners 


then  CUT  POINTED  ones  like  these 


oL 


This  page  shows  how  cut-paper  shapes  may  be  used  for  producing  design  patterns. 
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With  a  group  of  shapes  try  combining  these  shapes  or  “elements  so  that  good  design 
ms  will  be  made.  The  six  flower  motifs  on  this  page  were  made  by  using  the  elements  shown 
the  top. 
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Cutting  flower  or  rosette  shapes  from  white  paper  and  leaves  from  dark  paper,  and  pas  ) 
these  on  medium  colored  paper,  plant  designs  can  be  easily  arranged. 
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THIS  CHAPTER  WILL  BE  ON  DESIGN  AP¬ 
PLICATION.  We  will  study  how  to  use  or  apply 
the  things  that  we  design.  The  simplest  design 
that  we  have  may  be  used  on  things  that  we 
make.  Things  that  are  made  of  cloth,  paper, 
wood,  leather,  metal,  glass,  may  be  made 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  Designs  or  decorations 
may  be  added  in  a  number  of  ways. 


IATURE-LIKE  FORMS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED  AS  DESIGNS.  Nature  forms 
jld  be  studied  and  used  from  which  to  make  designs,  but  the  designs  should  be 
is  only  from  the  nature  forms.  The  ideas  should  be  units  or  motifs  arranged  for 
tever  material  is  going  to  be  decorated.  The  units  or  motifs  should  be  very 

)le.  Designs  made  from  squares  or  circles  or  lines  are  always  good.  Such  designs 
called  geometric. 

3RAYS  OF  FLOWERS  OR  LEAVES  SHOULD  NEVER  BE  USED  as  decorations  on 
3S,  book  covers,  dishes,  or  clothing.  Things  that  are  used  and  handled,  things 
ng  flat  or  rounded  flat  surfaces,  should  not  have  flowers  or  leaves  which  appear 
e  dropped  upon  them.  Designs  should  be  so  planned  that  they  appear  to  be  a 
of  the  background  and  part  of  the  surface  which  they  decorate. 


MPLE  SQUARES  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PAPER  or  light  and  dark  papers  of 
color  may  be  arranged  into  pleasing  forms  like  those  on  page  217.  If  these  are 
ed  onto  a  booklet  cover  or  placecard  they  will  beautify  the  surface.  Or  if  these 
3ns  are  pasted  onto  a  square  of  building  board  and  shellacked  the  board  may  be 

as  a  tea  tile.  Two  of  them  may  be  added  to  wooden  blocks  with  which  to  make 
:-ends. 


■A  TILES  MAY  BE  DESIGNED  WITH  SQUARED  PAPER  as  shown  on  page  218. 
1  different  colors  and  different  patterns  using  tempera  paint,  designs  for  mosaic 
may  be  made.  Tempera  paint  is  a  paint  made  with  white  paint  in  all  the  colors 
at  it  will  show  when  used  on  a  dark  or  colored  paper.  Mosaic  work  is  where  small 
or  stones  or  tile  are  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  cover  any  surface.  Page  218 
s  six  different  mosaic  designs  which  may  be  used  for  many  things.  The  painted 
jn  may  be  covered  with  shellac  and  used  as  tea  tiles  or  as  portfolio  covers. 

TIMAL  BORDERS  FOR  CROSS  STITCH  work  may  be  designed  on  squared 
r  such  as  those  shown  on  page  219.  Squared  paper  may  be  purchased  or  made 
•ling  lines  up  and  down  and  across  the  paper.  The  animals  or  other  motifs  are 
i  by  a^ways  keeping  on  the  lines,  making  the  design  by  turning  corners.  Do  not  cut 
,s  a  square  or  round  the  corners.  You  can  see  how  the  squirrels,  deer,  camels, 
chicks  have  been  very  well  done  in  geometric  pattern  on  page  219  by  the 
ren  of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  schools.  Page  220  illustrates  a  group  of  geometric  tree 
ers  made  by  the  same  school  children. 
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SINGLE  DESIGNS  MAY  ALSO  BE  GEOMETRIC.  Page  221  shows  eleven 
designs.  These  squared  people,  animals  and  other  things  are  a  lot  of  fun  t 
They  may  also  be  used  to  cross  stitch  and  embroider  on  scarfs,  doilies,  handkerc 
napkins  and  many  other  ways.  Some  parts  of  the  squared  design  may  be  dark 
other  parts  may  be  lighter.  These  lighter  parts  may  be  shown  on  the  paper  p, 
by  using  lighter  pencil  or  crayon  strokes,  or  using  a  different  color. 

TREE  MOTIFS  AND  LEAF  MOTIFS  as  shown  on  pages  223  and  224  may  be 
from  folded  paper.  These  motifs  may  be  used  as  a  pattern  to  outline  a  shape 
all-over  decoration.  They  may  be  used  as  patterns  for  cutting  out  cloth  or  h 
or  thin  wood  shapes  that  are  to  be  added  onto  other  surfaces.  Pieces  that  are  a: 
onto  other  surfaces  are  called  appliques.  Appliques  should  be  simple  in  outli 
there  will  not  be  parts  that  break  off  or  that  will  be  too  difficult  to  cut  out  ea  * 

BLOCK  PRINTING  OF  MOTIFS  can  be  done  by  using  simple  motifs  cut  from  : 
or  linoleum.  The  motif  may  be  traced  onto  linoleum  and  the  part  around  the  < 
may  be  cut  away,  leaving  the  design  part  standing  up.  If  we  brush  oil  pa 
printer's  ink  on  the  surface  of  our  linoleum  block  and  press  it  onto  the  cloth 
print  designs  very  easily.  If  we  use  tempera  paint  it  may  be  used  on  paper.  !  •< 
blocks  will  print  more  easily  if  a  hammer  or  mallet  is  used,  tapping  the  back  ■ 
linoleum  to  make  it  print  against  the  cloth.  If  the  linoleum  is  glued  to  a  block  or  c 
it  will  be  easier  to  hold  it  when  printing. 

TO  MAKE  BLOCK  PRINTS  WASH  PROOF,  a  mixture  of  the  following  u 
should  be  made.  To  one-half  part  of  turpentine  add  one-eighth  part  oil  of  winte  ■« 
and  three-eighths  parts  of  acetic  acid.  If  this  is  mixed  with  the  paint  or  ink  us 
block  printing  it  will  fix  the  color  so  that  it  is  set  against  washing  out.  To  increa  \ 
quality,  place  a  damp  cloth  over  the  face  of  the  block  print  and  press  it  with  I 
iron.  This  will  steam  in  the  paint  which  with  the  above  mixture  will  make  the  j  ti 
very  durable. 

STENCIL  WORK  DESIGNS  for  decorating  paper,  cloth,  and  wood  may  be  ia 
like  those  shown  on  page  224.  When  spaces  are  large  they  should  have  littl  b 
to  connect  from  one  side  to  another.  These  bars  are  shown  on  the  page  ai  < 
needed  to  keep  the  paper  edges  of  the  stencil  from  breaking.  Too,  the  divis  is 
the  space  make  the  space  more  interesting.  Oiled  paper,  stencil  paper,  or  oi  nc 
drawing  paper  may  be  used  for  cutting  stencils. 

TO  PRINT  STENCIL  DESIGNS  the  cut  paper  opening  is  placed  over  the* lo 
A  flat  or  round  brush  full  of  paint  is  brushed  over  the  opening.  When  the  ap 
stencil  is  removed  the  paint  brushed  through  the  opening  remains  and  mal  f 
design.  If  oil  and  turpentine  is  added  to  the  paint  it  will  go  on  smoother.  To*  nu 
paint  should  not  be  used  in  the  brush.  Wipe  the  brush  several  times  on  newspi  x 
remove  some  of  the  paint  if  the  brush  has  too  much.  Try  a  print  on  anothe  cr 
of  cloth  or  paper  before  using  it  on  the  bigger  piece  so  that  you  may  be  s|»  t 


nt  color  is  right.  The  color  always  looks  brighter  after  the  stencil  is  removed.  Page 
j  shows  a  group  of  stencilled  patterns. 

JLOCK  PRINTED  DESIGNS  MAY  BE  EMBROIDERED.  Page  226  shows  designs  that 
y  be  block  printed.  This  kind  of  design  is  very  good  for  the  addition  of  embroidery, 
le  spots  of  embroidery,  little  balls  of  silk,  or  knots  of  simple  stitchery  will  make 
lutiful  decorations  for  dress  borders,  bags,  scarfs,  and  other  things  used  as 
fhing. 

.ETTERING  PEN  BORDERS  are  shown  on  pages  228  and  229.  These  have  all  been 
de  with  straight  line  strokes  and  such  borders  are  very  useful  as  borders  for  book 
jes  and  covers,  for  borders  around  book  plates  and  advertisements,  gift  cards, 
tfolios,  and  many  printing  purposes. 

GEOMETRIC  DECORATIONS  FIRST  PLANNED  IN  BLOCK  FORM  like  those  on 
je  230  show  a  way  of  finding  a  good  foundation  shape  first.  If  the  detail  of  the 
ign  is  planned  over  a  good  design  shape  it  will  be  more  successful.  The  designs 
rhe  bottom  of  the  page  have  been  done  over  the  foundation  shapes  above. 

MTURAL  NATURE  OUTLINES  CAN  BE  CHANGED  TO  GEOMETRIC.  This  is 
*r\  on  page  231,  where  wide  strokes  with  a  brush,  lettering  pen  or  strip  made 
r  a  leaf  or  fruit  form  makes  it  into  a  geometric  motif. 

INE  AND  DASH  MOTIFS  TEACH  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  PARTS.  All  good 
Igns  have  small  and  large  parts.  These  parts  may  be  called  major  and  minor 

s*  designs  on  page  232  show  a  group  of  dash  and  line  motifs  which  makes  use 
linor  and  major  parts. 

HYTHM  IS  NECESSARY  IN  GOOD  DESIGN.  Pleasing  spacing  and  a  repetition 
his  spacing  between  units  or  motifs  creates  rhythm.  It  is  like  the  rhythm  in  music 
>oetry  which  is  caused  by  regular  beats  or  time.  Different  music  such  as  march  or 
h  time  has  different  measures  of  time.  Designs  may  also  be  made  so  as  to  be 
march  or  waltz  time.  A  heavy  stroke  and  a  short  stroke  would  be  march  time. 

lines  of  equal  height  and  one  short  line  will  make  a  border  with  rhythm  like 
z  time. 

HYTHM  COMES  WITH  BLACK  AND  WHITE  DESIGNS  like  those  shown  on 
e  234.  The  little  houses  first  white  on  black  then  black  against  white  with  their 
lines  all  connecting  each  other  are  examples  of  rhythmic  repetition.  The  rows 
rees  and  doorways  and  windows  repeated  over  and  over  make  us  think  of  music. 

1  the  patterns  of  houses  is  made  so  that  the  space  around  the  house  is  greater 
>  the  house  portion.  This  makes  the  house  motif  look  like  black  on  white.  Where 
house  pattern  below  leaves  less  white  space  than  black,  the  black  almost  sur- 
ids  the  white  parts  and  makes  it  appear  as  white  upon  black. 

ONTINUING  LINES  THROUGH  ALL-OVER  PATTERNS  also  helps  to  give 
hm  and  unity  to  the  pattern.  This  is  shown  in  the  upper  pattern  on  page  235. 


The  white  part  of  the  duck's  back  in  the  lower  pattern  of  the  same  page  give 
repeated  form  in  each  square  which  is  attractive  to  the  eye,  causing  rhyth 
repetition. 

PRACTICE  MAKING  DESIGN  MOTIFS  FROM  NATURAL  SKETCHES.  Page  :  j 
shows  how  well  this  has  been  done.  First  there  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  owl.  b 
there  are  five  outline  patterns  of  owls  arranged  in  interesting  design  forms.  Se< 
you  can  do  this  with  another  bird  sketch. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  DESIGN  PATTERNS  are  very  good  patterns  for  us  to  st 
and  copy.  The  Indians  of  the  United  States  weave  beautiful  patterns  into  their  [ 
kets  and  blankets.  They  also  use  fine  designs  of  birds  and  animals  and  flower  forms  , 
their  pottery.  The  Peruvian  Indians  of  South  America  made  beautiful  all-over  path  i 
of  quaint  animals  on  their  garments.  Several  of  these  designs  are  shown  on  color  p,  » 
214.  Note  how  simple  the  dog,  deer,  and  cat  designs  have  been  made.  In  desigr  | 
bird  and  animal  patterns  for  use  on  any  materials  we  should  try  to  make  them  ; 
simple  and  interesting  as  these  have  been  made. 

CUT  PAPER  SHELLACKED  SURFACES  may  be  used  for  cut  color  paper  patte  . 
The  patterns  are  cut  from  harmonious  combinations  of  colored  paper  and  glued  c  > 
the  cardboard  box  book  cover  or  tea  tile.  After  the  paste  is  completely  dry  ad  i 
coat  of  shellac  or  waterproof  varnish.  This  protects  the  surfaces,  makes  the  co  ; 
more  brilliant,  fastens  the  cut  paper  more  firmly  down,  making  a  durable  pattern  \ 
of  the  cut  paper.  Two  tea  tiles  showing  two  Norse  boat  patterns  are  shown  on  o  * 
page  213.  These  tiles  were  made  from  building  board  covered  with  cut  color-pa  * 
patterns,  the  color  paper  being  turned  over  and  under  the  edge  and  a  second  pi  5 
of  paper  or  felt  pasted  on  the  under  side  for  table  use.  Color  page  215  shows  > 
more  tile  patterns  where  a  repeat  of  a  pattern  has  been  made  four  times.  Sirr  » 
designs  like  these  may  be  made  for  covering  or  decorating  many  objects.  Two  b  ( 
supports  and  a  tray  are  also  shown  on  page  215  which  have  been  covered  in  this  v  . 

TEMPERA  PAINT  PATTERNS  are  shown  on  color  page  216.  These  designs  tr  I 
onto  a  modern  arrangement  of  pattern  and  have  been  done  with  tempera  paint.  T  • 
pera  paint  is  a  body  color  or  water  color  which  is  white  with  different  colors  addec  > 
the  white  paint.  Tempera  paint  because  of  its  white  paint  body  will  cover  or  c  r 
over  colored  backgrounds.  After  tempera  paint  is  placed  over  the  paper  surfac  f 
may  be  shellacked  or  varnished  to  make  the  surface  more  durable.  Tempera  p  I 
may  also  be  used  on  wooden  boxes,  toys,  and  other  objects  and  covered  with  she  i 
to  prevent  the  tempera  paint  from  wearing  away. 

THE  IMPORTANT  DESIGN  IDEA  TO  REMEMBER  is  that  nature  should  be  t  1 
for  suggestions.  Never  copy  natural  forms  as  design  units  or  patterns.  Nature  fc  * 
should  give  us  ideas  for  beautiful  forms  and  colors.  No  one  wishes  to  see  nat  I 
sprays  of  violets  and  pansies  painted  as  though  they  are  laid  loosely  on  the  surf  ■ 
but  planned  and  designed  so  they  are  part  of  the  surface  and  belong  in  patterr  > 
the  shape  of  the  surface  which  they  decorate. 


Serviceable  tea  or  table  tile  made  by  cut  paper 
subjects  pasted  onto  squares  of  building  board.  i  he 
entire  surface  is  coated  with  shellac  to  make  it  water¬ 
proof.  These  tiles  designed  by  the  pupils  of  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Simple  designs  like  these  Peruvian  Indian  animal  designs 
may  be  made  by  children  for  use  in  decorating  many  objects 
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ui  ding  board  with  wood  molding  sections  for  book  supports  is  a  handicraft  that  can  be 
efo  6  ,n.^errne<^,a^e  grades.  The  designs  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  with  cut  paper, 
o  or  Paint.  Table  files  may  be  made  by  covering  building  board  with  colored  paper 
gns  and  shellacking  the  surface.  A  metal  section  added  to  the  tile  will  produce  book 
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A  group  of  modernistic  waste  paper  basket  designs  by  students  of 
Marie  Coleman,  Teacher,  and  Carmen  G.  Trimmer,  Art  Supervisor,  of  East  St.  Louis,  lllinoi 


Simple  square  of  dark  and  light  paper  moved  around  in  different  positions 
until  good  arrangements  are  found,  is  a  good  training  for  design  pupils. 
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Using  squared  paper,  dark  and  light  water  color,  or  tempera  paint,  the  planning 
checkered  or  mosaic  patterns  is  a  practical  design  problem.  These  designs  were  mad<7 
primary  pupils  or  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 
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nimal  and  bird  patterns  may  be  planned  on  squared  paper  for  use  in  cross-stitch/  embroidery/ 
s  enciling  and  other  uses.  These  designs  were  made  by  the  children  of  Boise,  Idaho. 
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TREE  PESIGEtS  BY  SRAmmflR  GRADE  STUDEf  5 


Tree  designs  make  very  successful  patterns 
when  planned  over  squared  paper  as  these  have  been. 


(<  All  kinds  of  subjects  may  be  arranged  for  design  use 
when  squared  up  ’  as  these  have  been,  and  the  doing  of  it  is  lots  of  fun. 
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Paper  folded  and  cut  has  produced  these  good  tree  designs 
Made  by  two  eighth-grade  pupils  of  Laverne,  California. 
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Leaf  and  flower  designs  may  be  done  successfully  with  the  use  of  paper  cutting. 
These  patterns  may  be  used  in  many  good  arrangements. 


These  leaf  patterns  have  been  designed  for  use  as  stencil  patterns. 

Large  spaces  have  been  divided  with  stencil  bars  to  make  the  stenciling  easier. 


ti  ^fse  are  stenciled  patterns  by  pupils  in  the  Newton,  New  Jersey,  schools, 
ey  show  different  good  arrangements  of  dark  on  light  or  light  on  dark  patterns. 
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PLATE  1 

TYPICAL  PROBLEMS  FROM. 

"  DESIGN  FOR  THE  GRADES  " 
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PLATE  2 


Simple  shapes  repeated  make  good  borders.  Simple  shapes  repeated  also  makes  gooc  '* 
over  patterns.  These  borders  were  designed  by  grade  pupils  of  Oakland,  Califor  • 
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'gns  placed  very  close  to  each  other  or  with  open  spaces  between  produce  different  effects. 
Ihese  designs  were  made  by  pupils  in  the  Oakland,  California,  school  grades. 
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Broad  pen  strokes  may  be  used  for  line  designs.  Surface  patterns  and  borders 
are  shown  on  this  page.  Special  pens  are  made  for  broad  line  work. 
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Straight  line  strokes  with  lettering  pens  will  produce  such  borders  as  these, 
orders  like  these  are  good  for  advertising  matter  and  for  many  decorative  uses  as  well. 
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Designs  may  be  first  blocked  with  broad  lines 
and  these  same  masses  afterwards  changed  to  more  detailed  parts  as  shown  above. 
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Natural  nature  forms  may  be  changed  to  design  forms  as  shown  above. 
A  cardboard  strip  dipped  in  ink  may  be  used  for  making  broad  lines. 


Line  and  dash  design  motifs  is  an  excellent  drill  for  design  pupils  to  work  with.  It  trail 
the  eye  to  secure  the  most  possible  with  the  least  material.  It  teaches  simplicity  which 
very  valuable  in  design. 
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Rhythm  is  necessary  in  good  design.  Rhythmic  repetition  comes  with  the  good  repeating 
o  motifs.  This  page  shows  how  simple  lines  may  be  changed  to  suggest  nature  forms  and 
repetition  with  rhythm  secured. 
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Rhythmic  repetition  is  shown  in  these  little  house  surface  patterns 
made  by  eighth-grade  pupils 


Bird  patterns  repeated  in  good  spaces  produce  good  all-over  designs 
that  may  be  used  for  cloth  or  paper  decoration. 
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Bird  and  animal  forms  may  be  redrawn  and  arranged  into  design  shapes  that  will  3 
better  for  decorative  purposes  than  the  natural  shapes.  This  page  shows  how  the  first  nat  I 
sketch  has  been  redrawn  into  five  better  design  shapes. 
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GOOD  POSTERS  CAN  BE  MADE  BY  CHIL¬ 
DREN  as  children  prefer  simple  arrangements 
and  the  best  posters  are  those  giving  their  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  simplest  way.  Most  posters  that  fail 
in  results  will  be  found  to  carry  too  much  letter¬ 
ing.  The  fewest  words  possible  should  be  used. 


*^^**,^****^^*^******•■■■•■■■■■■11  POSTER  SIMPLICITY  is  shown  in  the  four  post- 
.  ers  on  page  245.  Sun,  moon,  fire,  and  water  are 

only  words  used.  Trees,  land,  sky  and  sun,  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  sun  and  the 
aining  subjects  are  pictured  for  poster  use  in  a  complete  way.  We  should  try  to 
>w  this  simplicity  in  all  our  poster  work. 

'.UT  PAPER  POSTERS  for  beginning  work  is  very  good.  It  encourages  simplicity  as 
ing  paper  causes  us  to  cut  things  in  simple  outlines.  In  cutting  forms  from  colored 
er  the  subjects  are  in  flat  color  as  the  paper  is  in  one  color.  This  helps  the  poster 
>osters  are  always  better  if  the  subjects  are  in  flat  color. 

LAT  COLORS  FOR  POSTER  SUBJECTS  make  posters  more  easily  seen  and  under- 
*d  by  those  passing  by.  Posters  are  supposed  to  catch  the  attention  of  those  who 
ay.  To  do  this,  detail  and  much  shading  should  be  avoided  as  it  mixes  the  subject 
iuch  that  the  passing  person  cannot  see  it  all  in  the  very  short  time  he  sees  it. 

ETTERING  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  SUBJECT.  This  is  shown 
he  simple  posters  made  by  grade  children  shown  on  page  246.  Lettering  mixed  up 
figures  or  placed  over  trees  or  words  placed  in  curves  or  lettered  up  and  down 
ild  be  avoided  in  poster  work.  Lettering  should  be  placed  in  a  good  position  on  a 

er.  It  should  not  be  too  large  or  too  small  and  should  balance  the  rest  of  the 
ect  matter. 

SE  SIMPLE  SHAPES  FOR  POSTER  LETTERING.  Fancy  lettering,  queer  lettering 
ery  light  or  small  lettering  should  never  be  used.  Bold  strong  lettering  is  best  as  it 
i  not  make  anyone  guess  for  even  a  second  as  to  what  the  word  is.  You  will  see 
all  the  lettering  in  the  posters  in  this  chapter  are  easy  to  read. 


OD  BEGINNING  POSTER  SUBJECTS  are  shown  on  pages  246  and  247.  Single 
s  for  these  cut-out  posters  are  all  that  is  necessary.  The  cut-out  paper  bird  sub- 
ave  been  placed  in  different  positions  until  the  best  place  has  been  found  and 
f  ey  have  been  pasted  on  to  the  background.  The  lettering  has  been  arranged 
^  e  space  so  it  will  look  best.  Perhaps  it  has  been  moved  more  closely  together  or 
rated  so  as  to  better  fit  the  space  in  which  it  is  to  be  pasted. 

UT  PAPER  ALPHABETS  FOR  POSTERS  will  be  found  on  pages  276  and  277  in 
■>ext  chapter.  These  letters  may  be  cut  out  of  folded  papers  and  are  so  planned 
>  make  the  cutting  of  them  with  scissors  very  easy.  Different  sizes  should  be  cut 
mal  posters  or  large  posters.  Keep  the  letters  always  of  the  heavy  type  rather 
f  in.  Poster  lettering  is  best  when  bold  and  plain. 
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THE  SAME  POSTER  SUBJECT  FOR  DIFFERENT  GRADES  may  be  used.  Tf 
posters  on  page  248  show  how  a  little  more  work  is  arranged  for  different  ag> 
first  is  a  torn  paper  bird  with  a  crayon  drawn  letter.  The  second  is  a  cut  pap- 
form  on  a  tree  limb  with  the  complete  word  BIRD  cut  and  arranged.  The  th 
two  birds  in  action,  one  smaller  than  the  other.  The  fourth  has  light  and  dark  ( 
a  nest  with  the  birds  and  two  words  lettered  with  crayon.  These  simple  growin* 
teach  us  something  more  each  time.  This  is  the  best  way  to  learn  art,  as  haste 
waste  in  learning  anything  worth  while. 

DIFFICULT  POSTER  SUBJECTS  MAY  BE  SIMPLIFIED.  Page  249  has  four  < 
made  in  different  schools.  The  one  from  the  high  school  shows  a  night  scene  in  I 
ette  of  Venice  with  window  lights  reflected  in  the  water.  It  is  a  very  well  done  : 
The  one  from  the  intermediate  grades  has  less  subject  in  it  while  the  grammarir 
subject  is  even  simpler.  But  the  one  with  the  least  work  and  the  simplest  subjec  s 
one  made  in  the  primary  grades  and  I  like  it  the  best  of  all.  Art  work  with  tkr 
work  on  it  is  not  always  the  best  art  work.  Remember  that  it  is  not  how  muc  \ 
but  how  much  thinking  goes  into  the  work.  A  famous  artist  was  once  asked,  \ 
shall  I  mix  with  this  paint  to  make  the  right  color?"  The  artist  replied,  "Brains. 

TO  MAKE  A  CUT  PAPER  LANDSCAPE  POSTER  where  trees,  water,  boats,  i 
sky  and  land  are  needed  in  the  picture  it  is  necessary  to  plan  the  differen-  >- 
How  this  is  done  is  shown  on  page  250.  Paper  in  different  colors  may  be  first  n  I 
shown  on  the  left  side.  The  sketch  on  the  right  side  shows  the  steps  of  tracing,  t 
and  pasting  of  the  cut  parts. 

CUT  PAPER  POSTERS  MUST  BE  BUILT  FROM  THE  BACKGROUND  or  i 
forward  to  the  foreground.  First  the  sky  paper  is  pasted  on  and  the  ground  o  / 
next,  then  the  distant  parts  such  as  hills,  distant  land,  trees,  etc.  Next  the  i 
ships,  or  things  that  appear  a  little  nearer  are  added.  The  flowers  or  waves  d 
or  rocks,  fences  or  figures,  those  things  nearest  to  us  in  the  picture  are  added  is 
the  poster. 

GARDEN  POSTERS  AND  WILD  FLOWER  POSTERS  are  shown  on  page  2 
252.  These  also  show  simple  arrangements  of  subjects  used  to  illustrate  the  li  e 
and  the  lettering  is  kept  plain  and  separated  from  the  subject.  The  wild  flower  >s 
show  the  same  wording  used  and  same  arrangement  of  subject,  but  different  >v 
and  different  spacing  of  flowers  and  lettering. 

HUMANE  POSTERS  always  are  interesting  for  children  to  do  because  we  I 
animals  and  pets.  The  posters  on  page  253  show  good  arrangements  of  figures,  if 
and  lettering.  Black  paper  has  been  used  for  the  background  and  anyone  can  e 
boys  and  girls  who  made  these  enjoyed  doing  them. 

HEALTH  POSTERS  on  pages  254  and  255  tell  their  message  very  strong  e 
when  only  a  single  word  and  simple  subject  appears.  Poster  artists  in  Europe  av 
noticed  how  well  the  simple  posters  of  children  look  have  used  the  simple  fit 


;ing  their  posters;  so  you  see  true  artists  learn  things  from  those  younger  as  well 

rom  those  older.  That  is  something  that  we  should  always  be  willing  to  do  if  we 
i  to  do  good  art  work. 


IUMOR  HELPS  A  POSTER.  The  face  in  the  flower  on  page  252,  the  chick  with 
umbrella  and  rubbers  on  page  254,  the  two-faced  figure  at  the  railroad  crossing 
page  255,  the  figure  in  Walk  for  Health  poster  on  page  256  and  the  gossiping 
on  page  257  all  make  these  posters  attractive.  We  must  be  careful  in  making 


ember  when  making  posters. 


■  *  .  - -  ^areTui  in  making 

ers  not  to  be  too  funny.  Extremes  in  anything  are  not  good.  It  is  fine  when  we 

•  when  and  where  to  be  funny  and  just  how  far  to  go.  This  is  a  good  rule  to 
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■OOD  POSTERS  MAKE  PEOPLE  THINK.  A  few  words  in  a  speech,  the  right  words 
m  change  people  s  ideas  more  than  a  long  sermon.  A  powerful  picture  may  be  a 

’  s!mPle  one  if  has  +he  right  idea.  The  word  LOYALTY  and  the  silhouette  of 
aham  Lincoln  tell  a  big  message  without  saying  or  picturing  any  more.  The  little 
e  dog  with  his  dish  and  dog  house  in  background  shows  how  shelter  is  a  home  to 
wee  animals.  These  two  groups  of  posters  on  pages  258  and  259  will  help  us  to  do 
i  work  for  civic  posters,  posters  which  will  make  those  who  see  them  think. 

HRIFT  AND  HOME  AND  CITY  IMPROVEMENT  POSTERS  are  shown  on  pages 
and  261.  These  show  very  good  and  well  thought  out  ideas.  We  should  think  and 
Jss  our  subjects  before  we  plan  our  posters.  Ideas  which  will  make  our  poster 
er  and  more  useful  will  come  if  we  plan  it  carefully. 

IFFERENT  BACKGROUNDS  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  POSTERS.  Page  262  shows  the 
poster  to  be  dark  and  light  on  a  gray  background.  The  next  is  one  having  two 
er  shades  on  a  dark  background.  Then  the  third  is  mostly  dark  on  a  gray  back- 
nd  and  the  last  is  gray  on  a  white  background.  All  these  arrangements  are  very 

i.  Good  grouping  of  the  subject  and  lettering  is  necessary  for  successful  posters 
any  of  these  arrangements. 

OOD  ENGLISH  POSTERS  AND  STATE  PUBLICITY  POSTERS  are  shown  on  pages 
264.  These  are  good  arrangements  of  light  subjects  against  dark  backgrounds, 
plan  always  helps  to  make  easily  seen  posters.  If  your  posters  are  easily  seen,  and 
/  read,  they  are  successful  posters. 

3LOR  COMBINATIONS  FOR  POSTERS  are  best  when  a  simple  combination  is 
•  As  posters  are  made  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passing  person,  the  atten- 
s  ould  be  held  in  a  pleasant  way  and  not  by  a  violent  use  of  color  or  forms.  We 
studied  about  good  color  harmonies  in  the  chapter  on  color.  These  same  color 
onies  should  be  used  when  making  posters.  We  may  use  a  yellow  and  violet  com- 
l0n,  or  a  red  and  green  combination,  or  perhaps  a  blue  and  orange  combination, 
f  page  241  illustrates  the  use  of  a  blue  and  orange  combination.  The  mammy's 
and  the  cotton  flowers  and  background  of  lettering  is  orange.  The  basket  and 
)n  plant  and  the  foliage  is  a  grayed  orange.  The  ground  has  been  made  a  deep 
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blue,  while  the  sky  is  a  grayed  blue.  Actual  colors  of  objects  do  not  have  to  be  ! 
in  posters.  In  using  a  two-  or  three-color  combination  of  color  in  posters  the 
thing  is  to  secure  a  good  harmony  and  balance  of  the  color  used.  Just  as  blue 
orange  have  been  used  in  producing  the  colors  for  the  poster  on  page  241,  the 
complementary  colors,  red  and  green,  yellow  and  violet,  may  be  used.  Variatior 
be  secured  by  graying  some  colors  and  making  tints  of  others. 

THREE-COLOR  HARMONIES  FOR  POSTERS  may  be  arranged  by  the  u 
yellow,  red,  and  blue.  These  three  colors,  the  primary  group  of  colors,  need  n 
exactly  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  but  may  be  colors  from  the  same  family  group.  A  > 
may  be  green-yellow  or  a  red-yellow.  The  red  may  be  a  red-orange  and  the  blue 
be  a  green-blue  or  violet-blue.  By  using  the  three  primary  colors  in  this  way  for  | 
work  we  may  always  be  sure  of  a  good  color  combination.  In  using  such  grot 
colors  it  is  best  to  use  one  color  grayed  if  the  other  two  colors  are  used  in  purt 
Color  page  244  shows  the  three  primary  colors  used  in  this  way.  The  yellow  is  pur 
low  but  light  in  quality.  The  red  is  a  red-orange  and  is  used  darker  than  the  yellov 
blue  is  a  green-blue  but  used  very  grayed  because  both  other  colors  are  so  bri< 
the  red  had  been  grayed  a  little  then  the  green-blue  could  have  been  less  gray. 

COLOR  INFLUENCES  IN  POSTERS  should  be  used  so  as  to  help  carry  oi 
poster  subject.  Red  is  the  color  of  warmth  and  cheer  and  produces  an  exciting  < 
By  itself  it  is  too  stimulating.  It  needs  other  colors  to  relieve  and  temper  it.  Its 
tones — rose,  pink,  or  deep  crimson,  may  be  used  in  larger  quantities.  Yellow 
color  of  light,  life,  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  the  most  illuminating  of  all  colors  and  is 
tiring  as  red,  and  may  be  used  safely  in  large  spaces  by  itself.  Blue  is  the  color  o 
ness,  space,  and  restful  in  effect.  Its  influence  is  quieting  and  calming  and  m 
used  in  large  quantities.  It,  however,  needs  other  colors  with  it  to  liven  it  up. 
being  a  combination  of  yellow  and  blue  may  be  used  in  large  quantities  an 
pleasing  color  to  the  eye.  Purple  is  the  color  of  richness  and  elegance,  combini 
warmth  of  red  with  the  restfulness  of  the  blue.  Orange  is  an  optimistic  color  c 
ing  the  stimulating  qualities  of  red  with  the  life  and  cheerfulness  of  the  yello 
very  attractive  and  an  attention-catching  color  even  when  used  in  small  spots 
placed  beside  a  color  tends  to  lower  its  value.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage  wit 
bright  colors  accenting  their  color  qualities.  Black  adds  a  note  of  emphasis  to  a 
and  when  used  as  an  outline  adds  distinctiveness  to  a  color.  White  placed  be 
color  brightens  and  makes  more  intense  the  hue  of  the  color. 

POSTER  COLORS  TO  BE  SEEN  CLEARLY  should  always  contrast  against  th 
ground.  The  use  of  colors  against  a  black  background  always  produces  a  bold 
poster. 
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Cut  paper  poster  by  Thomas  Teemer,  5A  grade.  Pierce  School,  Minneapolis, 
/v'rs-  '•  Spaulding,  Teacher,  Helen  Loenholdt,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Art. 


Four  travel  posters  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Bess  Eleanor  Foster,  Supervisor. 
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A  cut-paper  color  poster  combining  drawing,  color  harmony,  composition  and  lefte  S 
designed  by  a  seventh  grade  pupil  of  the  Newton,  N.  J.,  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  s 
Helen  Redcay  Snook. 
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Subjects  for  posters  need  not  be  big  subjects.  Good  small  posters  may  be  made 
using  simple  subjects  such  as  these  made  by  first  grade  pupils  of  Clifton,  Arizona. 
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Cut-paper  posters  with  lettering  may  be  made  successfully  by  children  in  the 
grades.  These  came  from  the  Palo  Alto/  California,  school  grades. 


Spring  posters  with  bright  colored  papers  become  enjoyable  class  work. 
These  were  made  by  the  grade  children  of  Boise,  Idaho. 
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The  same  subject  for  posters  may  be  arranged  for  different  aged  pupils. 

This  page  shows  the  bird  poster  done  in  four  different  ways  for  four  different  age 
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,  .  The  poster  subject  is  illustrated  above 

showing  how  it  has  been  done  in  four  different  school  divisions. 
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LSTTIN'O  COLOR. 
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SIUT  PAPER  POSTERS  ARE  MflPE  BY  PASTEING  THE  BACK- 
GROUDP  PARTS  FIRST  ANP  THGNf  APPING  THE  OTHER  PARTS 


The  successive  steps  of  making  a  cut-paper  poster  are  shown  here.  Carefully  observii 
these  steps  will  help  toward  better  cut-paper  posters.  All  parts  should  be  simplified  befo 
pasting  the  parts  down. 
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le  •  arc^en  Posters  in  cut  pgper  are  made  by  cutting  the  subjects  first  and  then  arranging 
,  ln  9°°°  Position  to  each  other  and  to  the  lettering  before  the  pasting  is  done.  These 
rs  were  made  by  children  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
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A  group  of  wild  flower  posters  that  teach  flower  preservation  as  well  as  poster  wort 

Done  by  boys  and  girls  of  primary  grade  age. 
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posters,  the  subjects  and  lettering  done  in  cut  paper  pasted  against  dark  paper 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon. 
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Health  posters  made  from  cut-paper  illustrations  with  cut-paper  lettering  by  childrens 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey.  These  posters  simply  done  are  better  than  complicated  business  post  • 
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Four  posters  very  well  arranged.  Designed  by  grade  children. 
These  posters  tell  their  message  very  clearly. 
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Silhouette  posters  in  either  black  or  white  are  very  much  used  by  poster  artists. 
These  were  made  by  the  children  of  Deming,  New  Mexico 


EARLY 
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DONT 

GOSSIP 


It  is  best  to  keep  lettering  separate  from  the  picture  part  of  a  poster. 

This  is  well  done  in  these  posters  from  the  children  of  Deming,  New  Mexico. 
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STOP 


By  working  on  posters  for  safety,  or  history,  or  better  homes,  children’s  interest 
in  such  subjects  becomes  better  accented,  and  often  a  deep  interest  is  developed. 
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BEAUTIFY 
OUR  HOMES 


Throuch  posters  such  as  these  by  the  children  of  Minneapolis,  on  beauty  for  homes, 
buildings  of  civic  interest,  children  s  interest  in  beauty  becomes  stimulated. 
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POSTER  "WORK 
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OUR  GOAL 


100'S  BANKING  EVERY  ROOM 


Thrift  posters  like  these  made  by  the  children  of  Moline,  Illinois, 
are  sure  to  teach  thrift  to  other  children. 
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□UR  SCHOOL 


Home,  city  and  country  improvement  may  be  used  as  a  poster  subject 

through  all  ages  of  school  life. 
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FEEBLE 


These  good  advertising  posters  were  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  Adams,  Massachuss 
They  are  good  examples  of  simplicity  of  subject  and  lettering. 
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CRAM  7  POSTERS 
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Good  English  posters  by  the  children  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
showing  good  use  of  lettering  with  the  picture  parts. 
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paper  against  black  paper  produces  attractive  posters.  Posters  sho 
pleasing  ways.  These  posters  were  made  by  grade  pupils  in  Arizor 


Brilliant  colored  cut 
attract  attention  in 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LETTERING  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  story  of  the  alphabet  should  be 
known  by  everyone  who  studies  art.  The  history 
of  printing  is  a  wonderful  story  and  printing  has 
been  a  great  influence  in  bringing  education  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Letters  of  the  alphabet 
become  more  real  to  us  when  we  know  how  they 
started  from  the  pictures  of  picture  writing  used 


f  peop^  lon9  ego.  Our  Roman  numerals  started  from  fingers  of  the  hands  and 
jr  Arabic  numerals  such  as  1,2,  3,  are  said  to  have  had  their  start  in  King  Solo- 
on's  seal  which  was  shaped  like  the  design  on  page  275.  You  can  see  how  easily  all 
e  numerals  such  as  we  use  to  this  day  may  have  been  found  in  this  pattern. 


GOOD  PROPORTIONS  OF  LETTERING  may  be  planned  over  a  three  space  guide 
e  plan  like  the  one  on  page  274.  All  the  cross  lines  and  the  loop  lines  or  curved 
irts  join  the  straight  lines  at  the  guide  lines.  This  makes  it  easy  to  do  lettering  which 
s  unity  or  order  in  all  its  parts.  Certain  letters  may  have  high  line  connections  and 
hers  may  have  low  line  connections.  This  may  be  changed  if  a  different  type  of 
iter  is  needed. 

SPACING  BETWEEN  LETTERS  AND  WORDS  should  be  correct  and  here  is  the 
$t  plan  to  follow.  Between  words  there  should  be  about  the  space  of  a  letter  H. 
ere  should  be  more  space  between  a  letter  I  and  its  neighbors  as  it  appears  crowded 
herwise.  Triangle  shaped  letters  such  as  A,  V,  W,  Y,  T,  L,  J,  P,  should  have  less 
ace  between  them  when  they  come  together  as  otherwise  they  will  appear  to  have 
a  much  space  between  them. 


THE  MAKING  OF  NUMBERS  will  not  be  difficult  if  we  study  page  275.  A  figure 
vhich  troubles  so  many  artists  is  only  two  circles  one  above  another.  The  figure  3  and 
and  6  may  be  made  on  the  two  circle  plan.  Practice  in  making  lettering  and  nu- 
;rals  will  prove  that  lettering  is  fun  and  that  lettering  may  be  good  art.  Certainly 
?  beautiful  pages  of  lettering  made  by  the  monks  of  long  ago  when  books  were 
ad  lettered  are  as  beautiful  as  any  other  work  of  art. 

^UT  PAPER  ALPHABETS  are  shown  on  pages  276  and  277.  Both  these  forms  of 

fiabets  are  good  practice  pages.  After  cutting  letters  like  these  we  will  be  more 

ilned  to  keep  our  letters  more  simple  even  though  drawn  with  a  pencil  or  painted 

h  a  brush.  The  window  shape  at  the  top  produces  letters  all  planned  on  a  simple 

m. 


»OOD  LETTERING  IS  LEARNED  BY  PRACTICE.  Just  as  writing  is  learned  by 
k  lettering  may  be  learned  also.  Page  278  shows  how  the  different  straight  line 
ers  and  round  letter  forms  have  been  divided  into  groups  and  made  over  a  double 
lce.  Page  279  illustrates  h  ow  lettering  may  be  made  in  different  proportions.  Let- 
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tering  may  be  made  narrow  or  condensed,  wide  or  extended,  or  made  witf 
squared  proportion. 

SCHOOL  WORK  WILL  BE  IMPROVED  through  our  lettering  knowledge.  I 
wish  to  make  good  pages  of  lettering  we  will  think  of  learning  to  leave  good  ma 
around  our  pages  and  place  our  lettering  and  illustrations  in  the  best  locations.  V 
writing  our  spelling  papers  or  composition  or  doing  arithmetic  it  is  just  as  easy  f 
them  neatly  and  artistically  as  to  be  careless  with  our  work.  Even  the  mistakes  dt 
look  so  badly  if  the  rest  of  the  work  is  nicely  arranged.  Page  279  shows  a  spelling  p 
well  written,  nicely  spaced  and  a  neat  initial  at  the  top  helps  the  appearance  o 
paper. 

DECORATIVE  INITIALS  make  pages  more  attractive  and  are  a  fine  letterinc, 
son.  The  pages  280  and  281  show  three  types  of  initials.  The  cut  paper  initials  i 
first  page  have  animals  fitted  into  or  around  the  initials.  The  next  page  shows  fr 
or  panels  of  brush  painted  designs  of  plants,  birds,  and  objects.  These  subjects  a 
combined  as  to  make  decorations  of  each  initial.  The  lower  row  of  initials  are 
decorative  and  show  the  use  of  design  units  for  background  decorations.  Such  de 
tions  may  be  done  with  stick  printing. 

STICK  PRINTING  FOR  BOOKLETS  may  be  done  with  the  end  of  a  pencil 
pencil  may  have  a  few  notches  cut  into  it  and  different  designs  made.  Pressing 
onto  an  inked  piece  of  felt  or  blotter  and  pressing  it  onto  paper  will  result  in  all 
of  borders  for  booklets  or  paper  construction  work  as  shown  on  page  282. 
coverings  for  books,  portfolios  and  boxes  may  be  stick  printed  with  patterns  lik 
examples  shown  on  page  283.  Match  ends,  little  blocks  of  wood,  and  erasers  m. 
used  for  doing  stick  printing. 

THE  INK  FOR  STICK  PRINTING  may  be  ordinary  writing  ink,  dyes  used  for  d 
cloth,  water  color,  or  paint.  Library  paste  added  to  water  color  will  give  a  goc 
for  printing  on  paper.  Tempera  or  poster  paint  may  be  used  for  stick  printing  or 
papers  as  the  opaqueness  of  white  paint  body  of  tempera  paint  helps  it  to  co> 
show  when  placed  onto  dark  papers. 

PATTERNS  FOR  INITIALS  AND  PAGE  ORNAMENTS  may  be  made  with 
printing.  Two  sizes  of  circles  may  be  used  for  ornaments  like  those  on  page  2 
pencil  and  a  match  end  will  print  these  circular  spots.  Interesting  motifs  may  be 
in  this  way  with  very  simple  tools. 

CORK  MAY  BE  CUT  FOR  PRINTING  DESIGNS,  as  illustrated  on  page 
Ordinary  cork  stoppers  give  two  different  size  spaces,  one  on  each  end  which  m 
used  for  printing  either  paper  or  cloth  surfaces.  A  simple  design  may  be  var 
arrangement,  resulting  in  beautiful  all-over  patterns  or  single  forms  of  decoi 
Page  285  shows  the  application  of  one  of  the  patterns  cut  from  a  cork. 

ERASERS  MAKE  EXCELLENT  PRINTS.  Soft  erasers,  soap  erasers,  or  hard  c 
may  be  used  for  printing  designs  onto  paper  or  cloth.  One  cube  of  eraser  ma^ 
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<  different  designs,  one  design  on  each  side  of  the  cube.  To  cut  the  design  it  is  cut 
ound  the  outline  with  a  knifepoint.  The  parts  are  then  cut  away  from  the  side  leav- 
g  the  design  standing  up.  It  is  inked  and  pressed  onto  the  paper.  This  is  shown  at 
e  top  of  page  286.  Programs,  invitations,  covers,  borders,  and  many  things  may  be 
isily  decorated  in  this  way.  White  paint  may  be  used  on  dark  papers. 

BLOCK  PRINTING  ALL-OVER  PATTERNS  in  colors  is  shown  on  page  271.  A  small 
3ce  of  linoleum  or  eraser  may  be  used.  Even  a  smooth  cut  surface  of  a  potato  may 
.useful  for  block  printing.  The  design  to  be  printed  is  cut  so  as  to  be  in  raised  or 
lef  surface.  The  designs  on  page  271  were  planned  to  cover  the  covers  of  booklets 
different  countries.  The  design  for  one  is  for  Holland,  and  tulips  and  windmills 
re  selected  as  design  motifs.  Blue-green  paper  and  dark  ink  were  used  for  printing 
3  windmill.  White  ink  was  used  for  the  tulips,  and  a  second  little  block  for  the  tulip 
ms.  The  dark  windmill  prints  were  first  made  which  left  the  spaces  for  the  tulips 
>re  easily  arranged  for  the  white  printing. 

SMALL  AND  LARGE  SQUARE  PRINTS  are  shown  in  the  pattern  used  for  the 
pan  booklet  cover.  Here  the  large  block  in  one  color  of  gray  was  printed.  The  moun- 
n  and  boats  were  cut  out  of  the  background  leaving  the  subjects  appearing  white 
!  a  blackboard  drawing.  The  second  smaller  block  is  the  one  printing  the  orange 
space  over  which  a  second  block  printed  the  Japanese  gateway.  With  a  large  and 
all  square  in  this  way  more  variation  is  secured  in  a  checker-patterned  design. 

3L0CK  PRINTING  ODD  SHAPE  MOTIFS  requires  previous  planning  on  a  piece  of 
Der.  End  leaves  or  cover  papers  for  booklet  making,  papers  for  covering  portfolios 
boxes  can  be  easily  made  with  the  use  of  triangular  or  narrow  rectangular  shapes, 
imples  of  these  shapes  used  in  patterns  are  shown  in  the  two  patterns  at  the  bot- 
i  of  page  271.  These  same  blocks  may  be  used  for  printing  many  other  variations 
all-over  patterns  by  simply  arranging  the  blocks  in  different  positions. 

’TICK  PRINTED  PORTFOLIO  COVERS  are  shown  on  color  page  269.  With  very 
pie  stick  print  designs  these  beautiful  patterns  were  made  and  used  on  portfolio 
ers  by  pupils  in  the  grades.  The  simplest  forms  thoughtfully  arranged  will  produce 
re  satisfactory  results  than  intricate  patterns  or  designs  that  are  used  when  plans 
hastily  arranged. 

'LOCK  PRINTED  PICTURES  for  booklet  illustrations  like  those  on  page  289  may 
cut  from  larger  pieces  of  linoleum.  The  linoleum  is  then  inked  and  a  piece  of  thin 
>er  placed  over  it.  A  handkerchief  wadded  to  a  ball  can  be  rubbed  over  the  thin 
>er'  pressing  the  paper  down  onto  the  inked  surface.  The  paper  is  then  removed 
•t  will  be  found  that  a  print  of  the  inked  linoleum  design  has  been  transferred  to 
P^per.  A  good  rubbing  pad  may  be  made  by  using  a  piece  of  wet  cornhusk  tied 
r  ^  piece  of  cardboard,  instead  of  using  a  handkerchief.  A  part  of  the  cornhusk 
come  above  the  cardboard  so  as  to  form  a  handle  to  hold  the  pad  when  rubbing 
surface  of  the  thin  paper. 
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CARDBOARD  FOR  PRINTING  BLOCKS  may  be  used  by  cutting  out  subjects 
a  knife  or  scissors  and  gluing  them  onto  another  cardboard.  These  may  be  i 
with  an  ink  roller  such  as  are  used  by  printers  and  printed  the  same  as  descr 
above.  Or  the  prints  may  be  made  by  passing  the  inked  and  paper-covered  sulij 
through  a  clothes  wringer.  The  color  prints  shown  on  page  272  were  made  in  this 
and  make  excellent  prints  for  calendars,  greeting  cards,  and  booklet  illustrations. 

DECORATIVE  INITIALS  for  booklet  work  may  be  cut  in  cardboard  or  linol 
and  printed  in  quantities  for  class  use.  Thin  hard  surface  cardboard  may  be  use< 
cutting  out  patterns  similar  to  the  initials  shown  on  page  270.  Several  blocks  ma' 
made  for  printing  several  colors,  or  the  one  color  may  be  printed  and  the  rema 
colors  painted  in  with  water  colors.  This  hand  coloring  will  be  found  to  go  on 
easily  as  the  inked  parts  will  not  take  the  water  color  and  the  color  therefore 
easily  into  the  open  or  unprinted  parts  only. 

SMALL  PIECES  OF  LINOLEUM  MAY  BE  USED.  Page  287  shows  a  group  o 
over  bird  patterns  done  in  this  way.  Larger  linoleum  blocks  may  be  used  for  mi 
illustrations  for  booklets  and  calendars.  The  illustrations  on  page  289  were  mac, 
this  way.  The  larger  spaces  not  needed  for  printing  surface  should  be  cut  al; 
entirely  away  so  the  ink  will  not  touch  any  part  and  print  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

A  CLOTHES  WRINGER  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  PRINTING  linoleum  blocks.  A 
board  is  first  used  as  a  back  on  which  to  place  the  linoleum  block.  The  linoleum  I 
which  has  had  paint  brushed  onto  the  surface  is  placed  with  the  painted  sui 
upright  with  the  paper  upon  it.  A  piece  of  soft  cloth  is  placed  over  the  paper 
the  entire  lot  run  through  the  wringer  so  that  it  will  be  printed  with  a  little  sqi 
between  the  rolls. 

SPOOL  ENDS  ALSO  ARE  USED  FOR  PRINTING.  Page  288  shows  a  groi 
patterns  made  in  this  way  and  shows  several  designs  that  may  be  cut  in  spool 
Potatoes  may  also  be  cut  in  half  and  carved  or  cut  and  used  for  printing  design 
paper  or  cloth.  The  moisture  of  the  potato  will  keep  the  color  from  drying  and  i 
interesting  designs  may  be  printed  in  this  way. 

PAPER  CARDS  MAY  BE  MADE  as  follows.  Linen  rags  are  cut  until  a  pint  of 
powder  is  had.  Mix  the  pint  of  linen  powder  with  water  and  two  ounces  of  Cc 
powder.  Boil  for  three  hours.  When  a  jelly  like  substance,  wash  it  thoroughly  thr 
a  cheese  strainer  under  cold  running  water.  Put  into  a  bowl  with  some  starch  dye 
water.  A  thin  layer  is  then  spread  on  a  mold  and  deckle,  the  deckle  is  removed 
pulp  is  laid  upside  down  on  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  and  slowly  pressed  throu 
wringer.  Pressed  between  linen  cloth  this  layer  will  become  crisp  and  hard.  The 
on  page  288  were  made  in  this  way. 

BOOKLET  COVERS  MAY  BE  BOUND  DIFFERENT  WAYS.  Pages  290,  29 1 ,1 
292  illustrate  several  methods  of  decorating  booklet  covers  and  also  ways  of  bit 
them.  Booklet  making  and  putting  the  pages  together  is  called  binding.  Booklet 
ing  will  teach  us  to  respect  books  as  it  takes  many  more  steps  to  make  books. 
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A  group  of  portfolios  with  stick-printed  cover  designs  made  by  the  pupils 
or  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  during  the  art  supervision  of  Bess  Eleanor  Foster. 


Cut-paper  designs  with  cut-paper  initials  pasted  onto  colored  paper  backgrounds  maj 
bright  colorful  initials  for  commencing  and  decorating  mottoes  or  quotations  that  are  letter 
by  the  pupils  of  the  grades. 


•)oap  trjjen 
may  Kave- 
subjechscut 
On  six  sides 


Linoleum 
glued  onto 
woodenblock 
is  good  for 
printing 


IANP 


jnpnrs 


A  potal  o 
can  be  used 
for  block, 
printing 


Pencil  ends 
are  used  ' 
for  small 


WOIA 


Simple  all-over  patterns  may  be  cut  on  erasers  or  linoleum  by  grade  pupils  and  printed 
^  ??^er  or  cloth.  These  may  be  used  for  booklet  covers  or  page  decorations  for  travel 

°oklets  written  by  the  pupils. 
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Courtesy  of  American  Crayon  Company 


A  group  of  cards  that  have  been  printed  through  a  clothes  wringer  from 
subjects  cut  in  relief  on  cardboard.  The  cardboard  is  shellacked,  inked  and 
printed  the  same  as  any  block  print. 
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How  the  alphabet  was  developed 
from  pictures  that  represented^, 
letter- sounds . 


AleF,  an  Ox  ^Phoenician.  A 

Alpha,  GreekV  Zv-  A 

Cheth  ,d  tence.Phoenicianl  ’ 


Epsilon,  Qreek 


L 


He,  a  window,  Phoenician  T _ T 

j  Eta,  Greek.  0  0^  I  I 

Ayin,  an  eye,  Phoenician 


micron 


.Greek  (©)  CZ 


Zaym,  a  weapon,  Phoenician 

Zeta,  Greek  -E  Z  Z 


How  pictures  of  finders  became 
Roman  digits’,  or  numerals- 


Hi  pujf'iiim 

x 

The  story  of  the  alphabet  with  its  growth  from  pictures  to  letters 
should  be  part  of  every  lesson  in  lettering. 
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A  D 

r\  'N 

■MM -  MMM- 

A  t 

(  ) 

• 

. 

71  T7~ 

^  /I 

1  n  1 

u  \  . 

.j/T 

1 

\  AA 

- -mm  mm — 

\0 

\  /  \  a / V\/7 

. ■  r 

V  W  ay/= 

\ 

f - ^ - 1 - Mrnmmmm. - .L 

Paper 

Y^An  foJdec 
\  o^>  v>  spac« 
3  SF 

INE  d  iv/is 

PS 

-jr— 

^  HIGH  L 

\  JA 

V  € 

L  offers  that  may  be  us\ 
both  ways 

LETTER!  NGJ  5_F  U  nl 

SPACE  BETWEEN  LETTERED  WORDS - ^  ^ 

SHOULD  EQUAL  W/DTH  OF  LETTER  H 

A  simple  lettering  form  is  the  one  shown  above. 

The  three  line  spaces  guide  the  position  of  all  the  letter  parts. 
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/LkJ 

w 

7AQ H8  S 

/  Cj  's  V^/.  Th  jlfTof  fl 

A  FEW  CHANGES 

SOLOMON'S 

l\  /I  c/Hn  Arabian  legend 
l\/J  were  all  taken  from 
i  A  I  seal.  Can  you  fii 

1/  \l  numbers  in  the  s< 

I  SEAL 

jiziui 

1Z245B7 

[2405 

fella  how  numbers 

King  Solomon’s 
nd  each  of  these 
eal  design? 

57X9D 

'  X  9  0 

The  making  of  numerals  is  simplified  by  the  three  space  divisions. 

The  Solomon  seal  numbers  are  easily  drawn  and  have  an  interesting  story. 
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A  cut-paper  alphabet  for  use  on  booklet  covers  and  posters. 

Some  of  the  difficult  letter  shapes  are  more  easily  cut  if  done  as  shown. 


A  square- 
of 

paper 

is  folded 


R 


and 
cut"' 


and 

opened 
like  thi$J 


The  alphabet  has  been  made  from  this  fori 


G  HUH 

Lmno 

Q  R  S  T  L  J 

u  uj  x  a 

H 


J 


This  cut-out  alphabet  is  easily  made  and  makes  an  attractive  arrangement 
when  used  on  poster  work.  All  of  the  letters  are  cut  from  the  window  shape 
at  the  top  of  the  page. 
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Good  lettering  is  learned  as  easily  as  writing.  Practice  is  all  that  is  needed. 
This  page  shows  a  few  lettering  drills  that  may  be  done  on  folded  paper  spaces. 


R 


3 


“!  r 


~! 

J 


R 


D 


'w' 

w 

• 

„Z!D 

U _ 

**» *****&mse* 

L—3 

f-  . 

m 


■J 


i 

Vi 


r~ 


- 


P 


— L 


1  "'"ll 

p 

\ 

j 


The  use  of  initials  will  beautify  school  work.  Different  initial  spaces  may  be  used. 
Letters  may  be  extended  or  condensed,  or  made  with  single  lines,  double  lines  or  solid. 
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iSI 


" 

. 


■ '  ' 


Initials  may  be  decorated  with  birds  or  animals  as  shown  by  these  initials 
made  by  the  grade  children  of  Newark,  Ohio. 


booklet  work 


IFIFItItI 

lrC~3=il 


9 

6 

•t* 

O 

t- 

O 

V 

$ 
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9 

$ 

o 

~\T- 

O 

o 

D 

0 

G 

G 

9 

G 

t- 

0 

$ 

0 

o 

© 

G 

Tf- 

? 

9 

£. 

o 

© 

ItU^I 
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nitials  may  become  decorative  when  combined  with  decorative  illustrations  like  those  above 
by  the  pupils  in  Willoughby,  Ohio,  or  those  below  made  with  design  shapes  on  y. 
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«<># 

&<> 

<0«  #  <!>  ^  =0 
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.  #  # 

Trie  end  01  a  pencil 

may  be  cut  into  a  motif 


**9»  2 


and 


pressed  onto  inked  and  then  printec 
felt  or  blotter  onto  the  paper 


#|#  m  ii 

##  %  A 

*  *  #  l! 

*  -t  * 

*  % 


Stick  printing,  the  first  step  to  teach  printing  methods,  may  be  done  from  simple  designs 
on  the  end  of  a  pencil.  The  designs  can  be  used  for  decorating  many  useful  things. 
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Stick  printing  is  often  used  for  decorating  of  ordinary  cloth  for  covering  books  and  for  other 
sewing  lessons.  These  were  done  by  the  girls  in  the  lower  grades  o  .a  ew  , 
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Spot  flowers  can  be  made  by  using  two  sizes  of  circular  pegs  in  the  printing.  A  piece 
blotting  paper,  a  little  dish  of  water  color  and  a  pencil  and  match  will  supply  the  necessi 
tools. 
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CORK  PRINTING 

(- 1  Problem  for  fhe  5^  <o1K  or  J t+\  Grade 


JPesign  may  be 

made  for  a 

surface  pattern^  i 

or 

Christmas 

T*g 


W^ith  a  sharp  knife- 
cut  away  the  baclo 
ground  of  the  corlo 
leaving  only  the  design^ 
irv  retiefr 


Resigns 

made 

Pupils  m 

the  5fb 
and  ylk. 
Grades 

for* 

Linina 

Sheets 


■fc  insi  de 
of  a. 

Shopping 
L  st  Boolo 

1  le  lining 
sheets 

were  printed^ 
irv.  colors 
wilk  a 
cork_. 


Corks  may  be  used  for  printing  designs  as  shown  in  the  above  page. 
Boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  cork  printing. 
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PROGRAM 


Soft  erasers,  soap  erasers  and  hard  erasers  may  be  cut  and  used  for  printing  designs. 
For  decorating  holiday  work  and  making  all-over  designs  it  is  a  fine  enjoyable  work. 


BOOKLET  WORK 


Small  pieces  of  linoleum  may  be  cut  and  used  for  printing  patterns  on  paper  or  cloth 
These  designs  were  made  by  children  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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KOOkLbl  WUEE 


ODD 

Designs 

Printed  from  , 

Spool  Enas 


Spool  ends  may  be  cut  and  used  for  printing  rosette  designs.  Children  will  enjoy  learn 
how  to  make  their  own  paper  and  block  printing  designs  upon  it  such  as  the  cards  on 
bottom  of  this  page,  which  were  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  Superior,  Wisconsin. 
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“Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit, 

One  resolve.” 

Edwin  Markham 


“September’s  coat-of-arms  is  wrought 
With  cat-tails  from  the  marshlands  caught.” 

Anonymous 


"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever  come  perfect  days — ” 


Sang  the  sunrise  on  an  amber  morn 
“Earth,  be  glad! 

An  April  day  is  born.” 

Charles  C.  D.  Roberts 


James  Russell  Lowell 


Linoleum  blocks  may  be  used  for  illustrating  booklets  or  calendars.  e 
illustrations  were  made  in  this  way  by  the  children  of  the  Louisville,  en  uc  y, 
schools. 
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GARDEN 

BOOK 


tut 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


GARDEN 

BOOK 


JP*  ^  w 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


End  leaves  and  covers  of  books  may  be  decorated  and  booklets  made  by  even  the  youn 
children.  The  garden  books  were  made  by  the  children  of  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


K 


booklets  were  designed,  decorated  and  made  by  the  lower  grade  children  of  Warrensburg, 
Missouri,  and  show  careful  placing  of  lettering  and  decorations. 
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.SIMPLE 

BINDING 


JAPANESE  binding 


ACCOR 

1  BO  i 


Booklets  may  be  put  together  or  bound  in  simple  ways. 
Two  of  the  simplest  ways  are  shown  above. 
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AMERICAN  HOLIDAY  POSTERS  may  be 
made  in  many  ways.  They  may  be  water  color, 
tempera,  or  crayon  drawings.  Cut  paper  has 
been  used  in  making  the  group  shown  on  page 
301.  White  silhouettes  have  been  used  on  the 
two  upper  posters  and  three  tones  have  been 
used  on  the  two  lower  ones.  Washington's  and 
Lincoln's  Birthdays,  May  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
nksgiving,  Christmas,  and  other  special  days  supply  interest  and  ideas  for  many 
igs  to  be  made  with  our  art  work. 

/ALENTINE  IDEAS  are  shown  on  pages  302  and  303.  Folding  and  cutting  paper 
ders  or  squares  is  always  surprising  fun  because  no  one  can  know  just  what  the 
tern  will  be  when  the  folded  cut  paper  is  opened.  Folding  a  square  of  paper  two 
es,  heart  patterns  are  cut  in  the  folded  edge.  The  cuts  are  half  a  heart  in  shape  so 
o  be  a  full  heart  when  unfolded.  The  design  may  be  entirely  of  hearts  or  other 
s  may  be  cut  also. 

ALENTINE  NOVELTIES  will  allow  us  to  think  up  and  plan  new  ideas.  The  top  part 
age  303  shows  how  to  make  a  good  Valentine  hat.  A  butterfly  Valentine  with 
rt-shaped  wings  or  a  jumping  figure  made  from  heart  shapes  are  other  ideas  for 
entines.  How  many  other  different  or  new  Valentine  ideas  can  you  make? 

AY  DAY  SUGGESTS  FLOWERS  AND  BASKETS.  If  good  basket  shapes  are  cut 
colored  paper  and  then  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  colored  papers  added  to  the 
et  it  will  make  a  beautiful  May  Day  card.  Page  87  in  the  chapter  on  cut  paper 
s  two  baskets  made  in  this  way.  Page  304  illustrates  how  baskets  may  be  made, 
ing  them  out  from  squares  or  ovals.  Baskets  made  from  cut  strips  are  also  shown, 
je  330  shows  how  to  make  a  small  box  basket  which  may  hold  real  flowers. 

STER  DAY  SUGGESTIONS.  The  drawing  of  bunnies,  birds,  chicks,  and  duck- 
will  become  useful  for  Easter  ideas.  Pages  45,  50,  52,  55,  show  simple  ways  of 
ing  birds  and  bunnies.  Page  305  tells  how  to  make  an  Easter  card  that  may  be 
e  with  crayon.  Several  surprise  ideas  are  also  shown  on  the  page. 

ALLOWE'EN  PROGRAM  AND  STUNTS  make  us  think  of  hoot  owls,  witches, 
pkin  faces,  jack  o'  lanterns.  These  things  are  a  lot  of  fun  to  make  and  can  help 
ave  harmless  fun  instead  of  destructive  fun.  Anyone  with  sense  nowadays  avoids 
Sling  and  breaking  pranks  on  Hallowe'en.  Every  artist  who  studies  nature  and  knows 
much  time  it  takes  to  make  a  tree  or  flower  grow  never  will  destroy  nature  with- 
a  necessary  reason.  To  destroy  or  mar  gates,  fences,  or  windows  that  have  taken 
r  people's  time  or  money,  just  because  it  is  Hallowe'en  seems  such  a  foolish  pro- 
.  Anyone  who  does  things  like  that  is  not  made  of  the  right  kind  of  thinking 
ssary  to  become  a  good  artist.  Page  307  shows  how  to  make  interesting  Hal- 
en  lanterns.  A  procession  of  costumed  figures  with  such  lanterns  will  make  a  splen- 
allowe'en  procession. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  IDEAS  bring  in  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
flower  ship,  the  Indians  and  turkeys.  Page  308  shows  patterns  for  making  a 
Mayflower  ship  and  a  Pilgrim  maid.  Pilgrim  figures  for  cut  paper  and  pastir 
shown  on  page  309.  Dark,  light  and  gray  papers  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

HISTORY  BOOKLETS  may  be  made  in  which  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
early  groups  of  colonists  may  be  written.  These  books  may  have  covers  the  sh^ 
Indian,  Pilgrim,  or  Dutch  boys  and  girls.  The  whole  figures  or  just  the  heads  rr 
used.  These  ideas  are  shown  and  described  on  page  310. 

THANKSGIVING  BLACKBOARD  DECORATIONS  may  be  made  with  < 
white  paper  silhouettes.  Page  31  I  pictures  a  decoration  made  in  this  way  by 
children  in  Michigan.  The  Mayflower  boat  in  the  bay,  the  Pilgrims  landing  at  Ply 
Rock,  the  groups  walking  toward  the  church,  all  tell  of  the  history  of  our  early  si 
Paper  cut  outs  need  not  be  pasted  all  over  for  blackboard  decoration.  If  heavy 
is  used,  only  spots  of  paste  need  be  put  on  and  these  spots  are  best  placed 
ends  and  points  of  the  subjects  or  on  the  outer  edges. 

THANKSGIVING  POSTERS  may  be  made  using  simple  subjects.  The  poster 
top  of  page  312  shows  a  Thanksgiving  table  and  a  Thanksgiving  verse  all  done 
paper.  Smaller  children  may  make  good  decorations  and  posters  in  this  way  v 
trying  difficult  figures  or  difficult  subjects. 

THE  THANKSGIVING  DINNER  CALLS  FOR  PLACE  CARDS.  Many  good 
from  the  harvest  fields  may  be  used  such  as  fruit,  corn,  pumpkins,  nuts,  vege:  i 
and  turkeys.  These  subjects  may  be  done  with  crayon  or  water  color,  brush  ai 
stenciling  or  block  printing.  The  place  cards  shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  31 
be  made  with  stencils  through  which  water  color  or  tempera  is  brushed. 

CHRISTMAS  ART  PROJECTS  are  the  ones  most  children  enjoy  best  doin 
story  of  the  Child,  the  Shepherds,  the  Wise  Men,  the  Singing  Angels.  The  pict  > 
Santa  Claus,  his  reindeer  and  sled,  toys  and  the  Christmas  tree  all  give  us  mam  : 
for  art  work.  Page  313  illustrates  three  different  ways  to  do  cut  paper  illustr  i 
The  subjects  may  be  cut  from  black  paper  and  mounted  against  white.  Or  white  : 
may  be  cut  and  pasted  against  gray  or  black  as  shown  in  the  next  group  of  i 
and  b  uildings.  The  third  method  is  using  light  and  dark  and  middle  tone  co  i 
paper  with  which  to  make  our  pictures  and  posters  and  cards  for  the  holidays. 

WINDOW  TRANSPARENCIES  are  cut  paper  subjects  pasted  onto  colored  > 
When  these  are  placed  against  or  hung  before  a  window  the  light  coming  t  > 
the  tissue  makes  beautiful  color  effects  for  the  silhouette  parts  to  be  against.  Pa 
illustrates  five  window  transparencies. 

DRAWING  CHRISTMAS  TOYS  AND  SUBJECTS  are  shown  on  page  3 IE  3 
subjects  are  often  needed  for  booklets,  posters,  gift  cards,  or  tree  decoration  S 
views  of  any  subject  are  always  easier  to  draw  and  Rose  Netzorg  Kerr  has  dr.  r 
these  crayon  pictures  showing  a  side  view  so  that  children  may  use  them  more  * 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  EASILY  MADE  with  the  use  of  linoleum  blocks.  Such  cards 
3  even  better  than  store  bought  cards  as  they  may  be  the  original  idea  of  the 
ider.  The  children  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  designed  and  cut  the  linoleum  blocks  and 
inted  the  Christmas  cards  shown  on  page  316.  In  doing  work  of  this  kind  a  simple 
sign  should  be  planned  and  the  lettering  should  be  traced  on  backwards  so  the 
nting  will  read  correctly  when  printed. 

TO  CUT  LINOLEUM  BLOCKS  use  the  little  tools  sold  in  art  stores  for  the  purpose, 
pens  are  turned  with  the  point  inward  leaving  the  back  part  outward  from  the  pen 
Ider,  this  scoop  part  may  be  sharpened  for  cutting  linoleum.  Before  cutting  the 
sign  it  is  well  to  blacken  the  entire  subject  part  first  with  ink  so  that  only  the  part 
\  inked  will  be  cut  away  or  removed. 

SPATTER  PAINT  CARDS  are  shown  on  page  317  and  the  color  page  300  shows  the 
or  results  of  spatter  work.  To  make  these,  a  stencil  is  cut  so  that  the  subject  will 
in  silhouette.  The  stencil  is  placed  over  a  dark  card.  A  small  paint  brush  or  tooth- 
ish  is  covered  with  tempera  paint.  The  paint  is  not  too  thick  nor  too  thin  and  may 
of  any  light  color  such  as  white,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  or  violet.  Passing  a 
Fe  edge  or  a  stick,  or  pencil  over  the  brush  tips,  the  paint  will  spatter  onto  the 
Der.  A  little  practice  will  show  just  how  and  where  to  hold  the  brush  to  make  the 
tter  go  correctly. 

0  STENCIL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  is  a  simple  method  of  making  greeting  or  gift 
ds  without  the  need  of  a  printing  press  or  very  much  equipment.  The  process  of 
icil  printing  is  one  much  used  by  the  Japanese  in  picture  making  and  many  French 
Iks  are  illustrated  with  stencilled  illustrations.  The  process  is  a  simple  one  and  is 
■follows.  A  subject  is  planned  so  that  a  series  of  silhouette  shapes  will  make  the 
lure.  By  studying  the  group  of  stencil  prints  in  color  on  page  297  we  can  see  how 
1  is  done.  The  subject  should  first  be  sketched  in  color  and  a  tracing  made  from 
|H  color.  This  tracing  is  transferred  to  a  piece  of  stencil  paper  or  thin  hard  paper 
ph  will  do  for  cutting  the  stencil  pattern.  A  stencil  is  needed  for  each  color.  The 
jgn  of  the  bell  at  the  bottom  of  page  297  has  four  colors  and  needs  four  stencils, 
pencil  was  cut  for  the  green  bell.  A  second  stencil  was  cut  for  the  sunlit  opening 
I  a  third  stencil  for  the  gray  walls.  A  fourth  stencil  was  made  for  the  bats. 

■0  INK  THE  STENCIL  PRINT  tempera  paint  is  brushed  through  the  openings  of 
J stencil.  These  openings  are  the  subject  parts.  The  shape  of  the  bell  will  be  the 
jning  cut  in  the  green  stencil  for  the  design  of  the  subject  on  page  297.  The  brush 
jjsld  upright  and  brushed  over  the  stencil  opening.  The  paper  underneath  it  receives 
jcolor.  The  stencil  is  lifted,  the  paper  with  the  color  is  put  aside,  and  more  brushings 
|e  of  the  same  stencil  until  the  number  of  cards  to  be  printed  are  exhausted.  Then 
Jnext  color  most  convenient  is  used  and  the  design  or  picture  finished  in  this  way. 

|0  FINISH  STENCIL  PRINTS,  cut  the  subjects  squaring  the  edges.  If  a  rough  or 
jkle  edge  is  preferred  hold  the  paper  under  edge  of  irregular  edge  cardboard  an 
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tear  along  the  cardboard.  Lettering  may  be  added  by  hand  if  lettering  has  not 
stencilled  on.  An  egg-shell  texture  can  be  given  to  the  prints  by  cutting  a  pie 
sandpaper  the  same  size  as  the  stencil  print  and  placing  it  face  down  on  the  prin 
running  the  two  together  through  a  clothes  wringer.  A  piece  or  two  of  cardfc 
added  to  the  sandpaper  will  give  the  necessary  squeeze  to  imbed  the  sandf 
against  the  print. 

CHRISTMAS  OR  HOLIDAY  STICKERS  may  be  printed  with  only  two  colors.  I 
printing  is  arranged  correctly,  a  third  color  may  be  secured  by  lapping  the  two  c 
in  certain  spaces  where  the  third  color  is  needed.  The  two  stickers  on  paget 
bottom  row,  of  holly  leaf  and  camel  design,  have  been  printed  in  orange  and 
green.  The  background  of  olive-green  is  made  with  the  blue-green  and  orange  \ 
printing  on  the  same  surface.  To  secure  the  two  colors  in  the  right  position  it  is 
to  cut  one  stencil  or  linoleum  block  and  then  make  a  print.  This  print  is  laid! 
against  the  stencil  paper  or  linoleum  to  be  used  for  the  second  color  and  rubbt 
it  will  offset  a  pattern.  This  transferred  pattern  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  cuttinc 
second  block  or  stencil,  and  will  help  in  having  both  blocks  correctly  related  or  "i 
tered"  to  each  other. 


EASTER  CARDS  may  be  drawn,  stencilled,  or  blocked  and  should  be  done  ii 
spring  colors.  Cut  paper  designs  may  be  used  with  excellent  results.  White  tei 
paint  can  be  brushed  through  stencils.  The  Easter  lily  design  on  page  298  was 
in  this  way,  the  lettering  and  the  stamens  in  the  lilies  being  stencilled  in  with  an 
stencil. 

COLORED  PAPERS  WILL  SIMPLIFY  HOLIDAY  WORK.  Different  colored  p 
may  be  used  for  different  holidays.  Working  with  beautiful  colored  papers  will 
our  work  more  enjoyable.  A  fine  colored  piece  of  paper  makes  us  think  and  d<| 
what  other  color  will  harmonize  best  with  it.  We  will  use  a  light,  pleasing  color  fcl 
dark  papers  and  a  rich,  dark  color  to  go  on  the  lighter  papers.  We  will  think  ofl 
and  white  for  Valentine  Day.  Red,  white,  and  blue  may  be  used  for  the  Febj 
Lincoln  and  Washington  holidays.  Orange  paper  for  Thanksgiving  and  holly  greerl 
red  for  the  Christmas  days,  while  light  green  and  white  for  the  spring  holidays! 
flower  colors  added  for  May  Day  programs.  Appropriate  colors  for  certain  se 
should  always  be  planned  and  used. 

CUT  PAPER  CHRISTMAS  TREE  DECORATIONS  may  be  made  in  simple  wa. 
shown  on  page  318  or  in  more  elaborate  ways  as  shown  on  page  320.  Children 
make  decorations  such  a^these  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  whole  progra 
take  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  program.  Not  only  candy  and  gift  holders  ma 
made  for  the  tree,  but  also  gift  boxes  for  sending  gifts  may  be  made  by  children 
as  those  shown  and  described  on  page  319.  Christmas  days  will  be  happy  days  i 
hands  are  busy  making  beautiful  and  interesting  things  for  a  happy  time  of  the 
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XMASW1SHES 


rtesy  of  American  Crayon  Company 

A  group  of  gift  cards  that  have  been  made  with  tempera  paint  through  stencils. 
Stencil  printing  is  a  simple,  interesting  process. 
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EASTER 

GREETING 


holiday  projects 


Easter  cards  with  colorful  flowers,  bunnies  and 
birds  can  be  drawn  and  painted  by  grade  children. 
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JOYFUL 

EAJTEB 
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The  cutting  of  s  nple  designs  n  noletrr  or  e.e  do  a  J  d  p 
l:,  oil  paints  or  just  tempera  paint  on  paper,  will  make  bright  holiday  .vrocc 
rds  or  Christmas  stickers  for  the  holiday  gifts. 
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Spatter  work  Christmas  cards  done  with  tempera  paints  on  dark  paper  by  the 
students  of  Marion  Kassing,  Art  Teacher,  of  Menominee  High  School,  Menominee,  Micr 


Holiday  projects 


American  holiday  posters  may  be  made  with  cut  paper  subjects  in  white  silhouette  or 
'dth  several  colors  of  papers  used.  These  posters  were  made  by  boys  and  girls  in  Newton, 
sew  Jersey. 
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HOLIDAYTE 


302 


Valentine  decorations  may  be  cut  from  paper 
like  these  cut  by  children  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


rfic  Pattern. 
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l-  Cut  Rectangle 
Z  ■  Cut  doited  lines  to  C 
5  -  Paste  cut  heart  designs 
4  Paste  edge  A  onto  edge  B 
5-  Tie  thread,  around  C 


OTHCR.  Vs 
PCCORA\TiONS 


X'm  the  V<3 lenline  I3oy 
Just  jumping  forjoy 

1-  Cut  six  hearts  from  paper  'y 

2-  Cut  features  1/  anct  ^  « 

3-  Arrange  and  paste  hearts 

4'  Hang  onto  thin  elastic 

J  to  complete  jumping  >oy 


Fold  to 
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Novelty  valentines  will  be  enjoyed  by  boys  and  girls 
and  they  will  invent  other  ideas  as  well. 


May  day  basket  designs  can  be  planned  and  made  by  children 
as  gifts  or  as  a  design  project. 
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Easter  gift  cards  may  be  made  by  even  the  younger  children. 
The  card  shown  above  is  one  for  the  lower  grades. 


Halloween  owls  and  cats  made  with  large  and  small  circles  and  the  eyes  made  with  a  pur 

These  may  be  used  for  various  Halloween  decorations. 


A  group  of  Halloween  lanterns  that  any  boy  or  girl  can  make. 
These  were  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  Alton,  Illinois. 
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CKg  Pilgrim  Maid 


Fig  6 


How  the  Cap  is  made 


Collar  5  Cuffs 


SUGGGST10 HS  for  P/1PCR  WORK  *  PILGRIM  SANDT/IBlf 


Thanksgiving  brings  many  Pilgrim  figure  ideas  for  the  sandtable  or  booklet  use. 
The  Mayflower  ship  and  Pilgrim  maid  for  cut  paper  are  shown  in  this  page. 
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PILGRIM  DOLLS 


CAP 


APRON  and 
SKIR.T 


HAT 


BELT 


\njlUh  all  Fk a  shapes 
reduced  ho  Fhe 
simplest*  Forms  Fbese 
dolls  may  be  cuF  freely. 


even  pywe  ...... 

wiFhouF  using  patterns 


o  □  □ 


n  o  o 


Collar  and 
BOTTOM  OF 
COAT 


Simplified  paper  figures  of  the  Pilgrim  boy  and  girl  are  shown  above. 
These  were  made  by  the  children  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


THANKSGIVING  BOOKLETS 

Material:  Manila  paper  4%*  *  12." 

fettled  writing’  paper  4“  *S  /*" 
Crayons,  scissors  and  paste 

actions:.  Fold,  man  ita,  paper with.  short  ends  fog 
Place  ruledpapet  inside,  pasting  at  top  only* 


CHIEF 

3.  Cut*  out  'booklet 
leaving  fold  at  fop 
for  hinge 


2  *  Draw  lend  Hack 
Braids. Fill  in  Band 
and  edges  with. 
feamers  in  all  colors 


piubrim  father  p\imm  mother. 


squaw 


Always  be  sure 
that  top  of  the 
bead  loyctes  ttt; 

lhat  the  bJS<  will 

hold  to^mer.Thcy 
booklets  may  be 
used  for  spelling 
geography,  hi  star 
reading  or  other 
subject 


DUTCH  <51  PL, 


History  booklets  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian,  Pilgrim  or  Dutch  boy  will  make  an  attractive  book 
for  a  history  or  geography  notebook.  These  were  used  by  the  pupils  in  LaHabra,  Californid 
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These  white  silhouette  pictures  of  Pilgrim  scenes  were  cut  by  Ir  9  Thnnksaivina 
ol land,  Michigan,  and  then  assembled  and  pasted  on  the  blackboar  a 
Jcoration,  proving  very  successful. 
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The  Thanksgiving 
are  by  the 


card  above  made  with  cut  paper  and  the  cut 
children  of  Ottawa/  Illinois.  Both  ideas  are 


out  place  cards  that  will 
good  holiday  problems. 


stand 
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Christmas  ideas  may  be  done  in  many  ways.  The  subject  may  be  cut  in  black  and  mounted 
against  white,  or  the  figures  in  white  may  be  pasted  onto  a  darker  paper.  I  hen,  the  subject 
may  be  cut  in  different  tones  of  paper  or  colored  paper.  These  three  methods  are  shown  above. 
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unspatenaes 


for  primary  scliool  rooms 
^Tcllic  fmj  IJork^ 
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Cut  paper  subjects  pasted  upon  colored  tissue  paper  background, 
when  hung  against  a  window  give  enthusiastic  delight  to  the  children. 
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Wit,  -  -IS 
Ker^oSA^ 
ft  t,  fc.  r. 


Children  like  to  draw  toys  and  wreaths  and  Santa  Claus  during  the  Christmas  season 
This  page  shows  simple  side  views  of  things  for  holiday  drawing. 
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Christmas  designs  may  be  cut  in  linoleum  and  used  for  printing  gift  cards. 
These  were  done  by  the  children  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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White  water  color  may  be  spattered  through  stencils  onto  colored  paper  to  make  gift  cards, 
like  these  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  Moline,  Illinois. 
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The  parts 


flame 


£5 


face- 

O  ^ cap 

_  _  _  circle  sA  E 

stand  large.  circle  candle  Whiskers 


i 


0  qo°0 

dCNo 


stand 


Cut  paper  decorations  for  Christmas  days  may  be  made  by  the  younger  children 

if  guided  by  the  above  patterns. 


ROUID AY  PROJECTS 
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The  Bottom 


Tfce  fckfet 


CwtiWarcL 
<  bottom. 


TfAAS 


paper 


paper 


£d  Paper  Window  Wreaths 


Simple  but  beautiful  boxes,  Christmas  wreaths  and  window  decorations 
may  be  made  by  studying  the  above  page. 
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Christmas  tree  decorations  like  these  made  by  the  children  of  Poland 
may  be  made  by  boys  and  girls  by  using  colored  papers. 


HOLIDAY  PROJECTS 


CHILDREN  HAVE  ALWAYS  ENJOYED 
TOYS.  In  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt  and 
Creece,  toys  even  today  are  found.  These  toys 
which  belonged  to  children  thousands  of  years 
ago  are  just  as  well  made  as  the  toys  of  today 
and  are  very  beautiful.  Some  are  made  of  pot- 
tery,  others  of  cloth,  but  many  ancient  toys  are 
made  of  wood. 

THE  PEASANT  TOYS  OF  EUROPE  are  many  times  works  of  art  because  they  are 
50  interested  in  making  them  that  they  plan  the  forms  and  colors  and  decorations 
/ery  carefully.  Artists  often  buy  the  peasant  toys  because  they  are  so  artistic.  The 
:°lor  plate  on  page  325  shows  a  group  of  Czechoslovakian  toy  houses  which  make  a 
ittle  village  arrangement.  Another  group  is  a  farmhouse  group.  Page  328  is  a  color 
engraving  from  glass  bead  toys  from  the  same  country.  These  toys  are  good  design 
lecorations  as  well  as  interesting  toys. 

TOYS  SHOULD  BE  WELL  DESIGNED  AND  WELL  MADE.  Because  toys  are  some- 
hing  to  play  with  we  should  not  make  them  carelessly.  No  matter  how  simple  or 
expensive  toys  are  made  we  should  try  to  make  them  also  artistic.  Many  thousands 
dollars  worth  of  toys  are  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  and  Europe  every 
ear.  Many  villages  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  spend  their  winters  carving,  making, 
nd  painting  toys  for  children  to  play  with  all  over  the  world.  So  toy  making  is  an 
nportant  subject. 

TOY  IDEAS  DONE  WITH  STICKS  AND  PAPERS  are  shown  on  page  329.  These 
)ys  come  from  England.  Toothpicks,  matches,  string,  paper,  a  few  pieces  of  cloth, 
iay  be  glued  together  to  make  toy  furniture  and  small  objects  like  these.  They  may 
e  used  for  sand  table  or  puppet  scenes,  for  doll  houses  or  for  just  the  fun  of  making 
fiall  objects.  Notice  how  well  proportioned  these  toys  are.  There  is  not  an  ugly  piece 
nong  them.  Boys  and  girls  who  do  small  things  like  these  and  do  them  well,  will 
irtainly  design  real  tools  and  furniture  when  they  grow  to  men  and  women  and  do 
em  very  well. 

PAPER  FOLDED  TOYS  like  those  shown  on  pages  330,  332,  and  333  will  teach 
>n$truction.  It  will  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  space  it  takes  to  go  on  all  sides  of  a 
rm  like  a  box  or  cornucopia  shape  or  pyramid  form.  We  will  often  be  surprised  if 
5  unpaste  a  paper  or  cardboard  form  to  see  the  shape  or  the  flat  of  the  form.  White 
■per  seems  an  unimportant  thing  to  work  with,  but  it  can  teach  us  very  much  about 
rm  and  help  us  to  do  all  manner  of  future  construction  work. 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  AIRPLANE  PAPER  TOYS  are  shown  on  page  333  which  show 
*  flats  of  the  different  parts.  Who  would  ever  think  such  shapes  would  become  auto- 
>bile  and  airplane  parts.  It  will  be  good  practice  to  work  one  of  these  out.  Then  try 
roake  a  toy  wagon,  fire  truck,  or  airplane  or  dirigible  paper  toy  of  your  own  plan. 
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PAPER  ANIMAL  TOYS  are  shown  on  pages  33  1 ,  335,  and  the  toys  on  page  345 
also  be  done  in  stiff  paper.  The  giraffe,  zebra,  elephant  and  camel  patterns  show 
any  animal  form  in  paper  may  be  made.  A  whole  circus  procession,  a  Noah's  ai 
interesting  zoo  may  be  made  in  this  way.  The  bunny  in  overalls  on  page  335  s  i 
how  a  back  and  front  of  the  animal  may  be  used  and  it  will  help  the  toy  to  stanc 

PERSONIFIED  ANIMAL  TOYS  are  animal  toys  in  which  clothing,  eyeglasses,  si  ■ 
and  human  positions  are  added  to  make  the  toys  more  amusing.  The  bunny  with 
alls  and  hat  on  page  335  is  an  example  of  this.  The  dolls  on  page  367  and  the  pup  j 
on  page  425  are  other  examples  of  personified  animals.  It  is  interesting  to  plan  i 
make  personified  animal  toys.  Children  like  animal  toys  that  are  dressed  up,  as  i 
seem  more  like  pets. 

ANIMAL  TOYS  MAY  BE  MADE  FROM  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS,  such  as  < 
board,  cloth,  or  wood.  The  color  page  326  shows  first  a  duck  modeled  in  clay,  i 
a  cardboard  pattern  was  made  of  the  body  with  two  cardboard  feet  so  as  to 
the  toy  standing  up.  A  second  one  has  been  done  in  cloth.  The  cloth  has  been  d  ; 
rated  with  spots  and  the  base  has  had  a  border  added  in  colored  embroidery.  < 
wooden  toys  of  the  duck  have  been  made  at  the  bottom.  One  has  been  made  oi  < 
shapes.  The  other  has  been  made  from  squared  and  flat  wooden  strips. 

DECORATIVE  WOODEN  ANIMAL  TOYS  designed  in  France  are  shown  on  |  t 
342.  These  have  been  made  with  flat  pieces  of  wood.  Extra  layers  of  wood  have  < 
used  where  wings  or  legs  have  been  added.  The  feathers  on  the  birds  and  decora  » 
on  the  elephants  have  been  done  in  a  decorative  way.  The  decoration  toys  show  < 
page  343  were  made  by  the  school  children  after  the  same  style  as  the  French  y 
They  have  made  Mother  Goose  characters  and  circus  figures. 

TO  COLOR  WOODEN  TOYS,  brush  tempera  paint  over  the  wooden  sur  : 
Colored  crayons  may  also  be  used.  A  coat  of  ordinary  shellac  over  the  surfact  r 
hold  the  colors  on  and  give  a  surface  that  will  prevent  the  color  from  wearing 
Cut  colored  paper  may  also  be  pasted  or  glued  onto  the  wooden  surfaces  o\  I 
animal  toys  and  a  layer  of  shellac  or  varnish  will  cover  and  protect  the  paper  sur  : 

QUAINT  TOY  FORMS  are  shown  on  page  344.  These  show  odd  types  of  an  a 
and  are  made  with  odd  shaped  pieces  of  wood.  The  decoration  is  painted  on  !' 
modern  patterns.  The  toys  are  modern  in  style.  This  type  of  toy  calls  for  origir,  i' 
and  imagination  and  is  more  difficult  to  plan  than  the  other  types.  Try  to  make  >' 
of  this  type. 

CARDBOARD  TOYS  are  often  made  from  cartons  or  boxes  or  containers  tha  ii 
used  for  groceries.  The  windmill  toy  on  page  334  is  made  from  a  round  carton  f 
figure  is  made  from  a  clothespin  and  the  trees  are  paper  cones.  The  cardboard  I:  w 
on  color  page  327  become  boxes  worth  keeping  when  cut  paper  or  tempera  pa 
added  to  them  as  decorations.  Page  338  shows  a  group  of  modernistic  toys  r  d 
from  old  magazines  and  paper  tubes. 


HANDICRAFTS 


CARDBOARD  BOXES  MADE  DURABLE  are  necessary,  especially  when  colored, 
he  boxes,  either  card  or  wood,  may  be  colored  with  wax  crayons  or  tempera  paint, 
tfter  the  coloring  has  been  put  on  and  is  completely  dry,  a  coat  of  shellac  may  be 
rushed  over  it.  This  will  set  the  color  and  permit  the  surface  to  be  handled  without 
ecoming  stained  or  finger  marked.  When  shellacking  the  wooden  surfaced  objects, 
ie  shellac  may  be  smoothed  with  fine  sandpaper  after  it  has  dried.  Putting  on  two 
lore  coats  and  sandpapering  the  surface  after  each  coating  will  produce  a  smooth, 
elvety  surface.  Simple  designs  like  those  shown  on  color  page  327  should  be  used 
henever  cut  paper  is  used  for  decorations.  If  too  thick,  the  shellac  used  over  paper 
lould  be  thinned  with  alcohol. 

THIN  METAL  HANDICRAFTS  for  boys  is  a  craft  with  many  possibilities.  Thin 
ess,  pewter,  copper,  or  lead  may  be  worked  into  many  beautiful  objects  with  very 
W  tools.  If  thin  metals  of  a  soft  quality  are  pressed  with  a  nail  point  or  nut  pick, 
5signs  may  be  tooled  into  it  almost  like  leather.  If  brass  or  copper  sheeting  is  too 
iff  and  hard  it  may  be  easily  softened.  This  is  done  by  heating  it  over  a  gas  flame 
id  then  putting  it  into  cold  water.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  burn  a  hole  through 
e  metal  when  heating  it.  The  metal  should  be  held  with  pliers  and  passed  back  and 
rth  over  the  flame  instead  of  heating  only  one  spot. 


TO  MODEL  METAL  a  design  is  drawn  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  surface  to  be  used, 
e  metal  is  then  placed  on  a  block  of  soft  wood  and  the  surface  punched  in  with 
nt-pointed  tools.  These  tools  may  be  nails  or  the  ball-ended  hinge  pins  to  be  found 
door  hinges.  The  nails  are  dulled  with  a  grindstone  or  by  filing.  Some  of  the  nail 
ints  may  be  shaped  like  dull  chisels  so  as  to  be  used  for  lines  and  shaping  of  edges 
the  relief  forms.  After  the  design  is  punched  from  the  back,  the  metal  is  turned 
r  and  the  design  is  trued  up  and  flattened  out,  if  necessary,  from  the  front.  If  the 
tal  becomes  warped  from  the  punching  in  of  the  surface,  it  should  be  turned  over 
asionally  and  worked  from  the  reverse  side.  If  the  metal  becomes  hardened  as  it 
y  from  the  hammering,  it  can  always  be  softened  by  reheating  over  a  flame  and 
ding  it  under  cold  water  again.  This  softening  of  metal  is  termed  "annealing"  and 
modeling  of  metal  is  called  "repousse." 

ETAL-COVERED  BOOK  SUPPORTS,  BLOTTER  CORNERS,  HINGE  STRAPS,  and 
ny  other  objects  may  be  made  with  repoussed  metal  or  with  pierced  metal  work, 
er  the  design  has  been  pierced  or  modeled  it  may  be  made  more  interesting  in 
ct  by  giving  it  a  paint  wash  made  with  ordinary  paint  thinned  with  gasoline.  This 
h  is  brushed  over  the  entire  surfaces,  care  being  taken  to  lodge  the  color  into  all 
depressions  and  low  parts.  After  this  has  dried  for  several  hours,  the  paint  on  the 
sees  is  rubbed  off  leaving  the  color  remaining  in  the  low  parts.  After  a  day  or  two, 
varnish  or  shellac  may  be  brushed  on  to  set  the  color  and  protect  the  metal. 

0  MODEL  LEATHER,  calfskin  or  sheepskin  of  a  soft  plastic  quality,  called  model- 
leather,  is  used.  Thin  sole  leather  or  harness  leather  may  also  be  used.  The  design 
e  tooled  is  first  planned  on  paper  and  this  paper  is  placed  over  the  leather.  The 
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leather  should  first  be  dampened  with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge.  No  carbon  or  gre 
paper  need  be  used  for  tracing  on  leather  as  the  pencil  pressure  alone  will  ma  i 
damp  leather  surface.  A  nut  pick,  dull  nail,  manicure  stick,  or  leather  tool  will  inc 
mark  the  leather  and  parts  of  the  background  may  be  flattened  down  or  stipplec  » 
the  point  of  the  tool.  To  make  parts  of  the  design  higher  in  relief,  the  leather  m 
pressed  from  the  back  and  again  tooled  from  the  front. 

ACTION  TOYS  may  be  made  from  cardboard  or  thin  wood.  The  Jack-in-th  [ 
shown  on  page  340  becomes  a  real  surprise  when  the  cover  is  opened.  The  bla<  < 
on  page  341  will  bob  his  head  and  move  his  tail  when  the  weight  is  in  action.  Th  { 
will  make  a  good  Hallowe'en  movie  to  put  at  your  window  during  Hallowe'en  ev 
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SCRAPS  OF  WOOD  CAN  BE  MADE  INTO  TOYS.  The  wooden  toy  boats  on  i 
336  are  from  Germany  and  have  been  made  from  scraps  of  moldings  and  other  »: 
wood  such  as  carpenters  throw  away.  The  boats  were  painted  in  bright  color  i 
made  very  handsome  toys.  Page  337  shows  wooden  toys  made  by  the  school  ch  i 
in  Poland  which  again  proves  children  may  make  good  toys  without  expensive  nr  e 
als  or  without  many  tools.  Simple  shapes  put  together  properly  will  make  gooc  I 
just  as  we  have  learned  to  do  good  drawings  and  good  designs,  clay  modelim  i 
posters  with  simple  forms. 

SAND  TABLE  AND  PUPPET  FORMS  may  be  made  with  the  use  of  clay,  r 
nails,  sticks  and  wires.  Page  339  shows  how  the  parts  were  made  for  the  little  h  i 
farm  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  is  fun  to  see  how  much  can  be  don<  v 
the  least  material.  Anyone  can  do  wonders  with  unlimited  material  and  help  t 
takes  genius  to  bring  good  results  with  almost  nothing.  Try  to  be  economical  and  '< 
waste  in  all  your  art  work.  Even  in  your  art  work  designs  and  patterns  use  as  littl  li 
and  color  as  you  can.  Much  art  work  is  ruined  by  adding  work  when  it  really  <  >i 
have  something  taken  out.  When  in  doubt  about  your  work  use  subtraction  an  r 
addition. 

THIN  METAL  TOYS  may  be  made  with  the  use  of  metal  shears.  Brass,  coppeis 
tin  or  aluminum,  and  lead  will  give  material  for  a  number  of  interesting  thing:  T 
thin  metal  corners  on  page  346  need  only  a  nail  and  a  hammer  to  make  the  d  3i 
tion.  Tin  cans  make  most  of  the  lanterns  shown  on  page  347.  These  lanterns  tfl 
very  fine  garden  decorations  at  night  either  with  a  candle  or  an  electric  light. 


LEATHER  TOYS  AND  NOVELTIES  can  be  made  from  soft  leathers.  Pagi  3 
shows  simple  bag  forms  made  from  cut-out  forms  and  also  with  the  use  of  l<  h 
appliques.  A  leather  punch  will  cut  the  holes  for  lacing.  The  lacing  may  be  easi  c 
from  leather  scraps. 


TO  COLOR  LEATHER  use  ordinary  aniline  dyes.  The  small  color  strips  of  p 
in  book  forms  used  for  coloring  photographs  are  excellent  to  use  for  coloring  le  hi 
Avoid  putting  on  too  strong  colors  as  dyes  cannot  be  removed  from  leather.  5  w 
bright  colors  by  using  several  washes  of  the  color  needed. 
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Interesting  Czechoslovakian  boxes  and  toys  with  sparkling 
decorations  which  should  give  inspiration  to  toy-making  classes. 
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Children  will  enjoy  making  their  own  animal  and  bird  toys 
These  may  be  made  with  cardboard,  wood,  or  with  cloth. 


SEES 


Ordinary  cardboard  boxs  and  cartons  may  be  made  info  charming  gift  boxes 
with  bright  colored  paper  decorations  pasted  over  the  box  surfaces. 
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One  simple  type  of  toy  is  that  made  of  sticks  and  papers. 
These  were  made  by  children  in  England. 
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8  CUBIC  BOX  WITH  LID  9  PATTERN  FOR  A  CUBIC  BOX  10  PATTERN  FOR  A  PIN  TRA 


14  CORNER  BRACKET  15  FOOT  STOOl 

These  paper  constructed  toys  were  mostly  made  from  sixteen  square  folded 
paper  patterns.  Many  paper  problems  may  be  made  in  this  way. 


GIRAFFE 


ZEfiRA 


The  giraffe,  zebra  and  many  other  animals  may  be  made  in  paper  by  using  the  above 
aj{erns.  If  the  leg  parts  are  connected  to  the  body  part  where  the  slits  are  shown,  the  animals 
"  stand. 
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"VSE:  A  6"  SQuACG.  Ol* 


Children  all  like  autos.  Here  is  one  to  work  out  in  folded  paper. 
After  making  this,  other  kinds  of  autos  may  be  tried. 
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This  mill  house  is  made  from  a  round  paper  carton.  The  miller  is  a  clothespin.  The  mi 
cap,  windmill  roof  and  trees  are  made  from  paper  cones  all  made  in  the  same  way 
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bUMMY  in  BLUE: 

OVERALLS  • 


snows  now 

eunnY  will 
look  \ymiri 

Finished 


EAK 


HAT  OF'  OR  AliOE- 
L’JTTlriG  PAPER. 


The  bunny  toy  is  made  so  it  will  stand. 

The  boats,  car  and  wagon  are  built  from  simple  wooden  forms. 
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These  boats  made  from  scraps  of  mouldings 
when  painted  in  bright  colors  delighted  the  children  who  made  them. 
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ships  made  from 
scraps  of  woo* 
moulding 
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SETS 


Simple  wooden  toys  that  were  made  by  children  of  Poland. 
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A  group  of  modernistic  toys  made  from  old  magazines 
that  are  easy  for  a  child  to  make  and  durable  enough  for  actual  play. 
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Qm  slice  makes  two  trees 


clay  free-top 


%3o  slices  make 

aroof 


Slice  tree  h®m\ 

from®  corK 


Cardboard 


N£*  *•  d 


Simple  figures,  animals  and  birds  may  be  made  for  children  to  use  in  building  fairy  book 
illages  and  scenes.  Corks  are  used  for  bases.  Nails,  sticks,  and  wires  may  also  be  used  to 
dvantage. 
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IN  THE  BOX 


The  Box.  Pattern. 


i, - 3  INCHES 


Tfce  box  pattern 
is  covered  witK 
colored  paper  t 
and  decora tecL 


A  surprise  Jack-in-the-box  that  can  be  made  by  boys  and  girls. 
Cardboard,  paper,  a  spring  and  two  fasteners  is  all  the  material  that  is  needed. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HALLOW- EE  N  MOVIE  CAT 


Trace  body 
head  and  tail 
on  to  heavy 
black  cardboard 
and  cut  out  • 
Tie  a  washer 
or  other  weight 
to  end  ot  siring, 
and  soin?,  as 
a  pendulum. 


This  Halloween  cat  will  show  action  if  put  together  and  used  according  to  the  directions. 
It  may  be  made  of  cardboard/  thin  wood,  or  sheet  metal. 
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This  group  of  toys  designed  in  France  for  French  children. 

The  toys  are  made  decorative  and  are  more  beautiful  than  ordinary  toys. 
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These  toys  were  made  by  the  children  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  after  seeing  the  toys 
on  the  opposite  page.  The  decorative  forms  and  the  designs  on  the  wheels  ave  pro  uce 
toys  that  are  good  to  look  at  as  well  as  entertaining  as  toys. 
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Simple  wooden  forms  put  together  make  odd  and  interesting  toys. 
These  were  made  by  children  in  Nuremburg,  Germany. 
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Thin  metal  toys  may  be  made  by  first  planning  the  pattern  in  paper.  The  pattern  is  then 
used  for  the  thin  metal  shape  and  when  folded  the  animal  or  bird  toy  will  stand. 
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Light  brass  or  other  metal  may  be  punched  with  a  nail  end  to  design  blotter  corners. 


Interesting  lanterns  may  be  made  from  ordinary  cans 
if  patterns  are  pierced  into  the  cans  with  nails  as  shown  in  the  page  above. 
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Suede  leather  of  different  colors  may  be  pasted  over  each  other  so  as  to  make  goo 
patterns.  Simple  lacing  with  leather  strips  will  connect  the  leather  sections.  These  wei 
made  by  the  pupils  in  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Ik 
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CLOTH  MAY  BE  DECORATED  MANY 
WAYS.  If  rnay  be  cross-stitched,  embroidered, 
and  appliqued;  it  may  be  stencilled,  block 
printed,  batiked,  and  painted.  Smooth  cloths 
may  be  more  easily  stencilled  and  block  printed 
than  rough  cloths.  Rough  cloth  surfaces  should 
be  embroidered  or  cross-stitched  with  rough 
yarns  or  threads  while  fine  surfaces  should  be 
>ne  with  finer  threads.  Bold  designs  should  be  used  on  coarsely  woven  fabrics  and 
lely  woven  linens,  silks,  and  other  similar  surfaces  should  be  decorated  with  smaller 
iit$  of  decoration. 

THE  STORY  OF  WEAVING  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  mankind.  The  study  of  wool, 
>tton,  flax,  should  be  part  of  our  art  work.  Before  we  weave  or  decorate  cloth  we 
jould  make  a  booklet  on  cotton,  another  on  flax.  A  booklet  on  weaving  will  make  a 
jry  interesting  subject.  Page  357  shows  four  pages  from  a  booklet  on  cotton  made 
a  third  grade  pupil  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Pictures  on  the  subject  cut  from  maga- 
les  and  examples  of  different  weaves  help  make  a  valuable  booklet. 

-DESIGNS  FOR  CROSS-STITCH  WORK  can  be  planned  on  paper.  Geometric 
ipes  are  best  for  cross-stitched  designs.  Page  358  illustrates  a  very  good  way  to 
in  for  a  cross-stitch  pattern.  First  simple  geometric  shapes  are  chosen.  These  are 
>wn  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Next  squared  paper  is  used  and  the  shapes  are  drawn 
| fit  the  squared  spaces.  The  bottom  pattern  on  the  page  shows  the  design  after  it 
been  traced  onto  the  cloth  and  finished  with  cross-stitching. 

TOWELS,  BAGS,  NAPKIN  RINGS  may  be  decorated  with  cross-stitching.  Bags, 
jders,  and  other  cloth  articles  may  be  made  of  gingham  patterns.  The  gingham 
Herns  make  the  cross-stitching  more  easily  done  as  the  squares  will  guide  the 
jches.  The  selecting  of  the  best  colors  of  yarn  to  use  on  the  ginghams  will  prove  a 
)d  study  in  color  harmony.  Page  360  shows  nine  cross-stitch  patterns  on  ginghams 
strating  how  many  different  patterns  may  be  made  by  changing  the  arrangement. 

bottom  patterns  show  three  different  arrangements  on  the  same  pattern  of 
|gham. 

OUTLINE  SEWING  like  the  patterns  on  page  361  is  enjoyable  work  and  makes 
[ightful  patterns  for  school  bags,  toy  bags,  cushions,  towel  borders  and  other  things, 
pared  paper  should  be  used  for  these  designs.  After  we  have  once  arranged  the 
Hf  to  fit  the  space  it  will  be  easy  to  repeat  it  on  the  next  squares.  At  the  beginning 
lean  sew  these  designs  with  yarn  on  stiff  paper  instead  of  cloth.  After  we  have 
e  several  squared  paper  designs  in  outline  sewing  on  cloth,  try  making  designs 
the  two  lower  borders  on  page  361.  These  have  curved  and  straight  lines  and  are 
'n  on  plain  paper  without  squared  lines.  The  design  may  be  traced  onto  cloth, 
g  carbon  paper,  and  then  it  may  be  stitched  with  colored  yarns  or  threads. 
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EMBROIDERED  DESIGNS  are  shown  on  pages  362  and  363.  These  bags  were 
orated  with  design  units  planned  first  on  paper  by  the  pupils.  The  design  was 
fully  gone  over  and  spacing  changed  if  needed.  The  color  of  cloth  and  color  q 
to  be  used  was  selected  for  good  harmony  before  the  design  was  transferred 
embroidered.  The  bags  on  page  362  show  the  use  of  an  all-over  pattern  of 
units.  The  bag  designs  on  page  363  are  single  designs  placed  in  a  good  positic 
the  bag. 

STENCILLED  PATTERNS  ON  CLOTH  is  an  easy  way  of  decorating  all  typ 
cloth.  It  is  a  method  originated  by  the  Japanese.  Page  375  shows  twelve  table 
with  stencilled  designs.  The  top  six  designs  have  been  stencilled  with  oil  painl 
bottom  six  have  been  stencilled  with  wax  crayons.  The  stencils  are  made  by  ci 
the  patterns  out  of  thin  stiff  paper.  Any  thin  wrapping  paper  given  a  coat  of  si 
will  make  good  stencil  paper  when  it  has  dried.  A  sharp  knife  will  cut  the  stencil 
terns  if  the  paper  is  placed  on  a  hard  piece  of  cardboard.  Oil  paint  or  printer 
thinned  with  turpentine  is  used  for  brushing  the  design  onto  the  cloth  throug!  i 
opening  and  the  brush  should  be  held  nearly  upright  when  brushing. 

BLOCK  PRINTED  PATTERNS  ON  CLOTH  originated  in  India  and  may  b.  i 
from  wood,  linoleum,  or  cardboard.  The  part  to  print  the  motif  or  pattern  is  left  s  i 
ing  up  and  this  raised  part  of  the  block  is  the  part  that  is  inked  or  painted  wit  I 
color.  The  block  may  have  several  colors  painted  on  the  one  block.  The  block  is  i 
put  face  downward  on  the  cloth  in  the  right  position  and  location  and  the  back  ta  i 
with  a  mallet  or  hammer.  Chalk  lines  on  the  cloth  will  supply  guide  lines  for  pi  i 
the  blocks.  Color  page  354  shows  patterns  that  may  be  done  with  block  print. 

TO  SET  BLOCK-PRINTED  PATTERNS  use  the  following  mixture.  To  five  pai 
turpentine  add  two  parts  acetic  acid  and  one  part  of  oil  of  wintergreen.  Shak  1 
bottle  well  and  use  this  mixture  to  thin  the  oil  paint  and  when  running  one  colo  i 
another.  After  the  block  printing  has  been  finished,  place  a  damp  cloth  over  th  < 
sign  and  press  it  with  a  hot  iron.  This  will  set  the  color  so  the  goods  may  be  w  i 
without  losing  the  pattern. 

BATIK  DECORATION  ON  CLOTH  is  a  method  originated  by  the  natives  c  I 
island  of  Java.  The  process  is  one  of  making  the  pattern  in  wax  on  the  cloth  f 
cloth  is  dipped  into  cold  water  dye,  the  wax  pattern  is  pressed  out  with  hot  < 
This  leaves  the  wax  covered  parts  of  the  cloth  the  color  of  the  cloth.  The  cloth  > 
is  a  contrast  pattern  as  the  other  parts  of  the  cloth  have  been  darkened  by  the  ’ 
The  wax  may  be  one  half  paraffine  and  one  half  beeswax.  This  is  kept  melted  c  r 
low  heat  and  a  brush  dipped  into  it  to  cover  the  pattern  with  wax.  The  cloth  stre  i 
over  a  frame  will  help  the  wax  to  go  through  the  cloth.  V/hen  the  cloth  is  dippe<ff 
the  pan  of  cold  water  dye  it  will  be  crumpled  up.  This  will  cause  the  wax  to  cr  * 
The  dye  will  enter  the  crackle.  This  will  cause  the  crackle  pattern  in  the  batik  i 
adds  beauty  to  the  pattern. 
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WAXLESS  BATIK  FOR  CLOTH  DECORATION.  To  do  batik  without  the  use  of 
ax  the  following  method  is  used.  Mix  powdered  gum  arabic  with  water,  adding  a  little 
lue  water  color  to  it.  Or  use  ordinary  mucilage.  To  the  mucilage  or  gum  arabic  add 
hiting  until  a  thin  paste  is  made.  Paint  this  paste  onto  the  cloth  pattern  in  the  same 
lanner  as  using  wax.  After  the  paste  has  dried,  dip  the  cloth  in  a  paint  mixture  (house 
aint  may  be  used)  which  has  been  thinned  down  with  oil  and  turpentine.  Hang  the 
oth  to  dry  overnight.  When  dry  wash  in  water;  the  water  will  wash  out  the  paste 
aving  the  pattern  in  light  contrast  to  the  dyed  parts. 


WAX  CRAYON  DESIGNS  ON  THIN  CLOTH  can  be  obtained  in  a  simplified 
anner.  Draw  a  design  the  size  needed  on  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper  with  wax 
ayon.  Place  the  paper  over  the  thin  cloth,  which  may  be  georgette,  chiffon,  or 
mething  similar.  Place  the  paper  and  thin  cloth  on  an  ironing  board  and  press  them 
II  with  a  warm  iron.  This  will  cause  the  wax  crayon  to  be  transferred  to  the  thin 
th  with  definite  lines  and  forms.  To  attempt  drawing  with  the  wax  directly  on  thin 
th  will  be  found  difficult  as  the  thin  cloth  will  want  to  stretch  and  wrinkle  under  the 
yon  strokes.  After  the  design  has  been  transferred,  it  may  be  steamed  in  and  set 
placing  a  slightly  dampened  cloth  over  the  back  of  the  thin  cloth  and  pressing  it 
h  a  warm  iron.  Dainty  colored  designs  on  thin  fabrics  are  better  than  too  bold 
igns. 


^AX  CRAYON  BATIK  is  as  follows:  Draw  the  design  on  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
ling  with  a  broad  line.  Next  lay  a  piece  of  white  crepe  de  chine  over  your  drawing. 

sketch  will  show  through  the  cloth.  Wherever  you  wish  the  white  cloth  to  remain 
jyour  batik  effect,  rub  white  wax  crayon  heavily  over  the  surface.  Where  only  a 
of  color  is  needed,  rub  the  white  wax  crayon  on  with  about  half  the  pressure 
quantity.  To  insure  white  parts  of  cloth,  turn  the  cloth  over  and  rub  another  layer 
Ithe  back  of  the  white  wax  crayon  parts.  Next  dip  the  fabric  into  any  color  of  cold 
jter  dye  that  you  desire.  The  wax  crayon  parts  will  repel  the  dye  in  the  parts  it  has 
m  rubbed  on.  The  material  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  After  it  is  dry  the  same  step  of 
bing  on  more  white  wax  may  be  repeated  toward  adding  other  colors.  The  parts 
|he  first  dyed  color  will  be  protected  with  the  wax  from  the  second  color.  As  many 
|pings  may  be  done  in  this  manner  as  there  are  colors.  Dyes  may  be  superimposed 
upon  another  giving  additional  colors  with  rich  soft  effect.  The  wax  crayon  may 
Jsed  in  strokes  so  that  the  dye  will  appear  between  the  strokes,  adding  a  pleasing 
llity. 


ITENCILLED  BATIK  DESIGNS  may  be  made  by  cutting  a  stencil  motif  the  same 
Tor  any  stencil  pattern.  This  is  used  for  rubbing  the  white  wax  crayon  upon  the 
|h  as  an  all-over  pattern.  The  cloth  is  then  dipped  into  a  cold  water  dye,  the  white 
I  repelling  the  dye,  leaving  the  all-over  pattern  in  contrast  to  the  dyed  parts.  In- 
Id  of  using  white  wax  a  colored  wax  may  be  used  for  rubbing  through  the  stencils, 
-r  the  dyeing  has  taken  place  and  has  been  dried  the  cloth  can  be  dipped  into 
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gasoline  which  will  release  the  colored  wax  crayon,  causing  it  to  mingle  with  th 
of  the  background  giving  an  artistic  result. 

BLOCK  PRINTED  BATIK  is  done  by  using  a  linoleum  block,  dipping  the  face 
into  a  pan  of  melted  paraffine  and  immediately  printing  the  paraffine  onto  the 
The  finished  pattern  in  paraffine  pattern  is  then  dipped  into  dye  the  same  as  fell 
other  batik  process. 

WAX  CRAYON  PATTERNS  on  cloth  may  be  made  by  using  wax  crayons,  ru 
the  color  strongly  into  the  fabric.  Placing  a  damp  cloth  on  the  back  of  the  cloth 
a  hot  iron  over  the  entire  surface  to  set  the  color.  Part  of  the  color  will  disappec 
the  color  remaining  will  remain  in  better  harmony,  due  to  a  slight  blending  the 
taken  place.  Wall  hangings,  cushions  and  many  materials  may  be  decorated  it 
way. 

THE  STUDY  OF  COSTUME  is  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  making  of  histi  i 
dolls.  A  figure  in  cardboard  with  a  changeable  side  view  and  front  view  he 
shown  on  page  365  may  be  used  over  which  the  costumes  are  placed.  These  doll  i 
be  used  also  in  connection  with  stage  plays,  pageantry,  or  with  history  and  geogr  i 

CUT  PAPER  COSTUMES  may  be  used  to  teach  costume  design.  Page  364  sh  I 
group  of  collar  and  cuff  patterns  done  with  paper.  Paper  costumes  for  little  a  i 
dolls  may  be  made  like  those  shown  on  page  367.  This  will  train  us  to  know  \\ 
forms  look  best  with  other  clothing.  Actual  little  cloth  dresses  may  be  made  for 
after  the  paper  ones  have  been  found  to  look  well.  Page  366  shows  a  group  o  : 
dresses  made  in  this  way  by  the  children  of  St.  Claire,  Pennsylvania. 

ANIMAL  TOYS  IN  CLOTH  may  be  planned  and  made.  The  cloth  toy,  Bobby  < 
on  page  376  shows  how  this  may  be  done.  Paper  patterns  may  be  used  first  to  < 
the  right  shape  patterns  before  cutting  the  cloth.  Buttons  and  beads  can  be  use 
the  eyes.  Color  page  356  shows  animal  forms  which  may  be  a  toy  or  a  button  i 
Bright  colors  of  cloth  or  felt  will  help  the  toy  effect. 

WEAVING  is  done  by  many  children  on  simple  little  looms  which  may  be  3 
chased  or  made.  The  use  of  yarn  and  string  in  these  looms  produces  good  1 
rugs  and  mats.  Only  the  simplest  of  designs  should  be  used.  Page  369  shows  tyf  ; 
patterns  that  may  be  used.  Good  arrangements  of  stripes  are  always  pleasing.  > 
will  take  a  little  more  care  and  time  to  do.  Simple  material  such  as  raffia,  lamp-  i 
and  strips  of  cotton  may  be  used.  Rugs  made  by  children  with  these  materia  i 
shown  on  page  370. 


BASKETRY.  While  regular  basket  material  is  largely  used  in  schools  other 
terials  have  also  been  used  with  good  results.  Page  371  shows  how  crepe  paper 
be  used.  Page  372  shows  a  group  of  baskets  made  with  reeds  taken  from  Jap 
matting.  On  page  373  corn  husk  mats  and  baskets  made  by  the  children  of  Iv 
West  states  show  good  results.  Working  with  different  weaving  materials  is  a 
training  for  us  to  have. 
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Grade  children  may  design  rug  designs  using  wax  crayons  on  manila 

or  other  rough-surfaced  paper. 
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Wax  crayons  rubbed  onto  textiles  through  a  stencil  is  a 
of  the  grades  may  do,  producing  beautiful  as  well 


school  problem  that  children 
as  practical  handicraft. 
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Button  bag  animals  can  be  made  from  simple  animal  forms.  Those  above  were  made  from 
->fton  flannel  with  a  buttoned  flap  which  opened  to  insert  the  buttons.  She  flap  on  the  ele- 
tant  is  the  saddle  blanket.  The  bunny's  vest  opens  downward  and  the  top  of  the  bird  s  head 

buttoned. 
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Squared  paper  is  used  for  making  patterns  for  stick-printing  and  cross-stitch  designs. 
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The  making  of  a  booklet  on  wool,  flax  and  cotton  is  a  very  good  study  problem 
before  the  sewing  and  cloth  decorations  are  commenced  by  the  pupils. 
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Squared  or  “geometric”  designs  of  simple  pattern  may  be  used  for  cross-stitch  work. 
This  page  shows  a  good  way  to  plan  the  pattern. 
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Cross-stitch  is  a  practical  problem  when  applied  to  towels  and  bags. 
Simple  designs  in  cross-stitch  can  be  done  very  easily  on  gingham  patterns. 
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Cross-stitch  patterns  on  gingham  make  these  holders  done  by  third  grade  children  < 
Syracuse,  New  York, a  well  worth-while  problem  combining  art  and  sewing.  Designs  1,  3,  ar 
8  are  especially  effective  patterns. 
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Embroidered  hand  bags,  the  designs  to  be  of  simple  patterns,  the  patterns  to  be  thougl 
fully  placed  on  the  bag  space,  will  result  in  beautiful  handcraft  such  as  these  bags  made 
the  seventh  grade  pupils  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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A  group  of  opera  bags  designed  and  embroidered 
by  grammar  grade  pupils  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Costume  design  may  be  taught  with  cut  paper  patterns  decorated  with  simple  designs  as  aba 

These  patterns  may  be  afterwards  applied  to  cloth. 


The  making  of  historical  dolls  as  a  costume  study  is  a  good  relation  ? ^ 
and  history.  The  above  page  shows  historical  dolls  made  by  the  sixth  grade  children  m  Verona, 

^ew  Jersey. 
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Actual  little  dresses  for  dolls  may  be  planned  and  made  by  children  and  is  a  helpful  wa 
for  the  children  to  realize  the  way  design  and  construction  are  interwoven.  These  dresse 
were  made  by  girls  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  St.  Claire,  Pennsylvania. 
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Some  children  prefer  to  dress  animal  dolls.  This  page  shows  costumes 
planned  for  a  dog  and  a  raccoon  doll  by  a  twelve-year-old  girl. 
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Simple,  inexpensive  looms  may  be  had 
on  which  children  will  enjoy  weaving  simple  patterns. 
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Diagrams  of  simple  loom  patterns  such  as  young  children  can  weave. 
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Rugs  woven  by  children  in  lower  grades.  Raffia,  lamp-wick  and  strips  of  cotton  were  used. 
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Crepe  Paper, 


Baskets  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  crepe  paper  instead  of  reed  or  raffia. 
The  steps  above  show  the  steps  of  weaving. 
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Reeds  taken  from  Japanese  matting  may  be  used  in  making  attractive  baskets. 
The  above  baskets  were  made  by  boys  and  girls  in  Tacoma,  Washington. 
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WATER  COLOR  0ORPERS  MAYBE  USED  ON  THE  TABLE  MATS 

Cornhusks  may  be  used  For  weaving  table  mats  and  baskets. 

These  were  made  by  fourth  and  fifth  grade  pupils  of  Malone,  ew  or 
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Drawing  the 
design  on the 
linoleum 


Cutting 

the 

design 


A  mallei 
may  be 
used  io 
print 
ihe  block. 
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On  dark  cloiK.  Da\*k  on  light  cloth— 


STENCIL 

WORK 


The  stencil 


Brush  i’ng 


The  repeated  stencil  print* 


Wax  crayon, 
paintincj  on  cloiK 


surfaces 


To  set  the  color 
press  damp 
cloth  over 
the  /  &  *oi 
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ING 


The  three  easiest  ways  of  surface  decoration  of  cloth  are  stenciling,  block  printing 
and  wax  crayon  work.  These  methods  are  shown  on  this  page. 
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Six  oil  paint  stenciled  mats  are  shown  above.  Crayon  decorated  mats  shown  below. 
Designs  and  work  from  the  children  of  the  sixth  grade.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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Animal  toys  may  be  made  from  cloth  and  stuffed  with  cotton  or  other  material. 
Paper  patterns  may  be  tried  before  the  cloth  is  cut.  Buttons  may  be  used  for  eyes. 
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LEARN  ABOUT  HOMES  IN  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES.  It  is  interesting  and  educational  to 
study  how  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
build  their  homes  and  plan  their  gardens.  In  this 
way  we  also  learn  about  their  arts  and  hand¬ 
crafts  as  most  things  are  made  by  people  to  use 
in  their  homes  or  to  put  in  their  gardens.  We 
find  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  people  have 
ery  simple  huts  or  shelters  and  perhaps  have  very  little  furnishings.  Even  in  such  places 
le  natives  who  do  such  things  in  primitive  ways  often  do  them  very  beautifully.  They 
ften  decorate  their  doorways  or  their  canoes.  Many  times  their  cooking  utensils  and 
le  few  pieces  of  clothing  they  wear  will  be  decorated  with  very  fine  designs.  The 
laoris  in  New  Zealand,  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  Island,  the  mountain  Indians  of 
lexico  and  the  Navajo  Indians  of  the  United  States,  all  do  beautiful  art  work  on  the 
ings  they  use  or  the  clothes  they  wear. 

WE  SHOULD  MAKE  OUR  SURROUNDINGS  BEAUTIFUL.  The  native  who  carves 
5  doorpost  or  the  islander  who  weaves  designs  into  his  floor  mat,  instead  of  using 
dinary  undecorated  objects,  is  beautifying  his  living  surroundings.  He  is  expressing 
lerest  in  his  home  and  in  bettering  his  surroundings  he  is  bettering  himself.  When  all 
e  people  better  their  environment  then  the  whole  nation  becomes  more  civilized, 
e  more  civilized  nations  become  the  more  they  encourage  art. 

TO  STUDY  HOME  LIFE  OF  OTHER  LANDS  we  should  plan  groups  on  sand- 
ales.  These  groups  may  be  an  African  hut  scene  with  round  huts  on  stilts  and  made 
>m  corrugated  cardboard.  Dry  grass  may  be  added  to  the  roof  as  a  covering.  Read- 
j  and  studying  about  the  Africans  we  will  know  how  to  picture  their  dress  and 
apons.  These  may  be  made  out  of  cloth,  small  pieces  of  tin,  wood,  or  clay.  Back- 
aunds  of  painted  forests,  lakes,  or  mountains  may  be  used. 

ESKIMO  SCENES  ARE  POPULAR  SUBJECTS  WITH  CHILDREN.  Page  385  shows 
■the  top  a  scene  illustrating  an  Eskimo  sandtable  group.  White  sand,  or  sand  cov- 
|d  with  flour,  cut  paper  for  icebergs,  glass  with  blue  and  green  tissue  under  it  for 
iter  effects,  all  made  a  very  polar  landscape.  The  animals  and  figures  may  be  made 
Scardboard  or  clay  and  the  igloos  and  canoes  may  be  made  of  clay  or  paper.  The 
per  may  be  painted  over  with  tempera  paint.  Ordinary  kalsomine  paint  may  be 
'id  for  painting  sandtable  or  pageantry  backgrounds. 

I  HE  HOME  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LAND  may  be  studied  in  the  same  way.  The  early 
iwams  and  pueblo  Indian  homes  of  our  country  may  first  be  studied  abouf  and 
■Hires  of  them  made.  Then  they  may  be  made  from  paper,  cardboard,  and  cloth 
I  grouped  into  villages  on  a  sandtable  or  working  table.  Next  the  homes  of  the 
Irims  and  colonial  settlements  may  be  studied  and  made  in  the  same  way.  Log 
Jins  may  be  built  of  cut  straws  or  of  tree  twigs.  Pages  385  and  386  snow  a  og 
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cabin,  an  early  American  fort  and  stockade,  and  also  a  modern  country  cottage 
garden. 

MODERN  HOMES  MAY  BE  STUDIED  AND  PLANNED  in  the  same  way.  / 
making  a  model  of  our  own  home  and  garden  we  may  try  planning  an  original 
plan  and  model  for  a  house.  As  the  most  expense  does  not  necessarily  build  the 
house,  those  who  design  and  plan  houses  properly  often  make  a  better  house 
those  who  build  more  expensive  ones.  It  is  good  to  know  how  to  plan  homes 
gardens.  Those  who  do  study  it  when  they  are  young  will  know  how  to  build  b< 
homes  at  less  expense. 

HOME  INTERIORS  SHOULD  BE  STUDIED.  This  may  be  done  in  many  si 
ways.  Booklets  made  up  of  pictures  cut  from  magazines,  showing  the  different  t 
of  furnishings,  may  be  made.  Pages  may  be  made  up  like  those  on  page  458  sho 
good  groups  of  furniture  or  proper  arrangement  of  furnishings.  Cardboard  furn 
may  be  made  for  little  assemblies  of  rooms  with  furniture  in  a  box  stage,  or  a  | 
doll  or  playhouse  furnished  in  different  groupings.  Simple  cut  paper  groups  ma 
made  showing  good  outlines  and  good  proportions  of  a  breakfast  set  or  of  a 
room  set  of  furniture. 

COMPLETE  SETS  OF  CARDBOARD  FURNITURE,  cabins  and  houses,  ma>  I 
easily  planned  for  use  in  making  up  our  house  groups.  Page  388  gives  the  dire«  i 
for  making  a  simple  form  log  cabin  and  a  cradle.  Page  389  shows  a  group  of  thir  i 
subjects  that  may  be  cut  and  made  from  paper  or  cardboard.  Discarded  cardb 
boxes  may  be  made  into  interesting  furniture  like  that  shown  on  page  390. 

ROOM  GROUPS  OF  FURNITURE  are  shown  on  pages  392  and  393;  every  i 
of  the  furniture  and  furnishings  in  the  first  page  is  made  from  paper.  This  pla 
making  even  the  curtains  and  rugs  and  windows  of  paper  results  in  a  more  com|  i 
harmony  of  all  parts  than  when  different  materials  are  used.  Page  393  shows  e  < 
lent  results  in  room  furnishings  by  the  children  of  the  Houston,  Texas,  schools.  P  1 
and  cardboard  were  used  for  the  furniture.  The  fixtures  of  the  bathroom  were  i 
eled  in  clay  and  enameled.  Bed  covers,  table  linen,  and  cushions  were  made  of  > 
and  decorated  with  wax  crayons. 

FLAT  PAPER  ROOM  FURNISHINGS  are  shown  on  page  394.  The  first  set  ot  j 
niture  has  been  cut  from  white  paper.  The  second  set  has  been  drawn  with  era'  n 
Page  395  shows  the  use  of  wall  paper  fragments  cut  for  making  the  walls,  curt  i 
furniture  coverings.  Room  harmonies  and  types  of  furniture  for  every  room  in  I 
house  may  be  planned  with  cut  paper  backgrounds  and  furniture  forms  pasted  ' 
the  wall  and  floor  schemes. 

PLAN  A  WINDOW  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE  arranging  the  number  of  sashes  v!< 
will  look  best.  Decide  whether  the  window  will  be  a  double  hung  sash  or  a  swir  r 
window.  Whether  it  will  swing  inside  or  outside.  How  many  glasses  the  frame  f 
be  divided  into,  and  whether  a  steel  frame,  wooden  bars,  or  leaded  glass  wi  k 
used.  If  leaded  glass  is  to  be  used,  whether  clear  glass,  tinted,  opaque,  or  stc  e 
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glass  will  be  most  effective.  Plan  a  window  box  or  a  vine  and  trellis  for  the  garden 
jart  of  the  window  and  decide  the  plants  to  be  used. 

PLAN  THE  WINDOW  FROM  THE  INSIDE,  arranging  a  window  seat,  perhaps 
nth  a  bookshelf  at  either  end.  Decide  whether  the  seat  shall  be  cushioned  or  whether 
jhe  top  will  lift,  allowing  a  chest  box  inside.  Or  whether  the  radiator  shall  be  under 
jhe  window  appropriately  masked  with  a  radiator  screen  in  front,  the  top  to  serve  as 
window  shelf.  What  drapes  shall  be  used  on  the  window?  Shall  drapes  alone  be  used 
r  shall  window  shades  be  added?  Will  screens  be  needed  and  if  so  what  type  of 
:reen?  Cushions  for  the  seat  and  what  materials  and  patterns  for  the  cushions,  are 
II  questions  we  can  decide  in  planning  our  home  window. 

DRAW  THE  WINDOW  DESIGN  ON  MANILLA  PAPER,  both  the  inside  and  the 
lutside,  using  pencil  and  water  color  or  soft  pencil  and  colored  crayons  for  the  de- 
ails  and  coloring.  Cut  paper  may  also  be  used  for  planning  interior  and  exterior  parts 
the  home.  A  ruler  may  be  used  and  a  working  scale  decided  upon.  The  scale  may 
one-half  inch  to  the  foot  or  it  may  be  one  inch  to  the  foot.  In  this  way  we  will 
jarn  how  to  plan  home  interiors  and  learn  to  understand  how  to  read  building  plans 
id  building  elevations.  We  will  commence  to  think  about  things  that  pertain  to 
>mes  which  we  would  perhaps  never  have  our  attention  called  to  otherwise. 

LET  US  THINK  OF  HOME  IMPROVEMENTS.  Can  we  improve  the  usual  front 
>rch  arrangement?  On  which  side  of  a  house  is  a  porch  preferable?  Should  the  main 
itrance  face  the  street  or  is  the  entrance  best  when  less  visible?  How  should  a  back- 
rd  be  best  arranged?  Plan  improving  some  certain  backyard.  Many  backyards  are 
ry  ugly  parts  of  an  otherwise  good  home.  How  can  we  improve  our  own  backyard? 
t  us  make  a  sketch  plan  of  it  as  it  is  and  then  make  a  plan  showing  suggested  im- 
jovements.  Plan  a  trellis  and  foliage  to  conceal  the  ash  can  location.  Decide  the  best 
nation  for  the  ash  can  and  garbage  receivers. 

IMPROVING  HOME  FURNISHINGS  may  be  studied  by  art  pupils.  Even  little 
ngs  like  the  telephone  book  or  the  telephone  itself  may  be  improved  in  looks.  Color 
|ge  383  shows  how  an  artistic  cover  for  the  much-handled  telephone  book  has  been 
signed  by  the  pupils  of  Montana.  Even  the  telephone  has  been  considered  and  a 
rer  made  for  it  which  can  also  hold  a  memo  pad.  Design  a  piece  of  pottery  for 
mantelpiece.  What  shape  will  prove  most  practical  as  well  as  most  beautiful? 
idy  color  plate  shown  on  page  382  for  line  forms  and  their  meaning  and  relation 
|pottery  forms. 

IAN  A  DOOR  KNOCKER.  This  may  be  either  a  large  knocker  for  the  outside 
[ranee  door  or  a  smaller  knocker  for  a  guest  door.  Plan  it  in  brass,  bronze,  or  iron, 
jdy  the  history  of  door  hardware.  Collect  pictures  of  fine  patterns  of  ancient  and 
jdieval  and  modern  door  knockers.  The  knocker  designs  may  be  planned  in  draw- 
pi  cut  paper  designs,  or  modeled  in  clay.  Modeling  waxes  may  be  built  around 
to  reinforce  the  wax. 
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HOUSE  FRONTS  MAY  BE  PLANNED  IN  CUT  PAPER.  Page  391  shows  h 
fronts  arranged  with  cut  paper.  Living  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen  furnitu 
also  shown  done  with  silhouette  cut-outs.  Page  396  shows  six  house  designs  cut 
pasted  by  grade  children  in  Wisconsin.  Roof  and  wall  and  trims  of  the  house 
be  planned  in  the  right  color  harmonies  by  using  colored  papers. 

PAPER  CONSTRUCTED  HOUSES  may  be  planned  and  made  by  using  fo 
squared  paper.  Page  397  shows  how  this  may  be  done,  the  Dutch  windmill  b 
very  simply  made.  Paper  trees  made  by  simple  methods  shown  on  page  398  ma 
used  with  the  houses.  A  group  of  paper  and  cardboard  houses  made  by  pupi 
Indiana  schools  will  illustrate  how  well  model  houses  may  be  made. 

PLANNING  A  HOME  GARDEN  is  always  an  enjoyable  project.  The  gardei 
eludes  flower  beds,  fountains  and  gateways,  trellises  and  seats  and  pathways. 

TRELLISES  FOR  GARDEN  PLANTS  may  be  designed  with  strips  of  wood 
strips  of  paper  may  serve  our  purpose  for  designing  on  paper.  Page  400  show 
different  trellises  designed  this  way  by  primary  school  children.  This  lesson  tea 
good  spacing,  good  pattern  and  is  practical  design.  The  trellises  may  be  made 
the  garden  by  any  boy  or  girl  who  can  use  a  hammer  and  saw. 

GARDEN  GATES  AND  GARDEN  WALLS  ARE  VERY  NECESSARY  to  gardens 
we  can  plan  and  design  them  with  either  crayons,  water  color,  or  cut  paper.  S 
walls,  brick  walls,  cement  walls,  adobe  walls,  picket  fence,  board  fence,  or  shrub 
hedge,  may  all  be  shown  with  cut  paper  or  built  in  clay  or  cardboard  so  that  we 
judge  just  how  they  will  look.  Page  401  illustrates  two  cut  paper  designs  for  a  ga 
gate  and  fence  or  wall.  These  designs  have  been  made  doubly  attractive  by  ad 
the  cut  paper  hollyhocks. 


BIRD  HOUSES  FOR  GARDEN  PETS.  The  planning  and  making  of  bird  house: 
the  winged  visitors  to  our  gardens  is  a  thing  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  do  e 
year.  Pages  402  and  403  show  several  types  to  make  for  different  types  of  birc  - 
birds  are  sometimes  "choosy"  about  their  apartments.  Page  403  shows  a  very  sii  i 
type  of  bird  house  to  make.  Bird  houses  may  be  made  out  of  many  of  the  boxes 
containers  used  for  groceries.  When  these  are  painted  and  decorated  they  bee 
a  very  good  decoration  for  the  garden  wherever  they  may  be  placed. 


STREET  AND  TOWN  PLANNING  is  a  subject  every  boy  and  girl  will  enjoy.  I 
arrangement  of  arterials,  wide  sidewalks,  good  size  lots,  trees,  squares,  fountain:  i 
go  toward  good  living  sections.  A  large  table  top  may  hold  a  board  on  which  i 
town  may  be  planned,  or  a  better  town  designed.  It  will  be  fun  to  plan  out  the  t  < 
you  live  in  or  a  model  type  village.  Modeling  a  French  town  or  an  Italian  village  i  \ 
or  Spanish  town  will  prove  a  very  fine  project.  It  may  become  a  class  problem  w  i 
every  pupil  becomes  one  of  the  builders  like  the  city  modeled  by  pupils  illustr  i 
on  page  404. 
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texture  cloth  results  in  an  excellent 


Crayola  crayon  used  on  canvas  or  other  coarse  texture  cio  resu  j  nuD;|s 
handcraft  quality.  It  is  an  applied  art  easily  within  the  range  of  grade  pupils. 
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Courtesy  of  Binney  &  Smith  Co.,  New  York 
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I  hese  vases  represent  the  application  of  the  study  of  the  three  curves  of  Force,  Gra* 
and  Mystery.  By  students  of  Agnes  Huston,  Art  Teacher,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 


mystery 
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Cut  paper  telephone  book  cover  designs  and  telephone  covers  to  place  over  handy  memo 
umber  pad  to  be  hung  around  the  telephone  mouthpiece.  Designed  by  M.  C.  oillet  e,  rea 

alls,  Montana. 
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All-over  design  and  a  panel  decoration  by  pupils  ol  the  Oakland,  California,  schools 
under  the  direction  of  Frances  Eby.  The  designs  are  house  and  garden  motifs. 
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Sandtables  are  helpful  in  the  study  of  homes  of  other  lands  or  different  I tomes  of  our 
ountry.  The  making  of  pictures  in  cardboard,  paper,  clay  or  other  materials  is  a  good 
reparation  for  object  drawing. 
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The  building  of  models  of  early  American  homes  and  of  modern  homes 
gives  chances  for  the  learning  of  better  homes  ideas. 
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Cardboard  and  cloth  can  be  combined  for  studying  good  room 
Were  made  by  students  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  were  s  u  ying 
interiors. 


interiors.  These  scenes 
early  American  colonial 
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FIG-2 

The  Cradle 


A 
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Cabin  ai\d  Cradle 

completed 


FIG-  1 

Log  Cabiiv 
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Ii\sert  rockers 
in  slits  A  and  B 


The  making  of  houses  or  cabins  maybe  done  with  cardboard  and  furnishings  may  be  mad< 
with  the  same  material.  The  above  patterns  illustrate  how  the  flat  shapes  may  be  planned 
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Discarded  cardboard  boxes  may  be  combined  to  make  excellent  doll  house  furniture. 
Little  pieces  of  wood  painted  and  decorated  become  finished  miniature  furniture. 
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Good  house  designs  and  furniture  arrangement  can  be  developed  culting' 

These  illustrations  were  made  by  the  children  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts 
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These  interiors  were  worked  out  entirely  in  paper,  thereby  presenting  a  greater 

harmony  in  appearance. 
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This  entire  group  of  miniature  rooms  furnished  with  paper  and .^^.Up^w^t'h'brads^The 
children  of  the  Houston,  Texas,  public  schools.  Much  of  it  was  put  together  with  brads.  I  he 

fixtures  of  the  bathroom  were  modeled  in  clay  and  enameled. 
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A  room  group  including  cut  paper  furniture  by  a  second  grade  pupil. 
Below  is  a  room  group  in  colored  crayon  by  a  fourth  grade  student. 
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t  portions  of  wall  paper  may  be  used  in  planning  room  a.ndp^&re.°J°"®e' 
ents.  This  was  done  in  these  room  groups  by  the  pupils  in  Portland,  Indiana. 
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This  page  shows  how  successful  house  designs  may  be  produced  in  cut  paper. 
From  the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Dutch  houses  and  windmills  may  be  made  Prom  ,squ  jre^. Chouse 
An  eight-inch  square  will  produce  the  windmill  and  neighboring  house. 
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Every  child  will  enjoy  making  paper  trees. 

Here  are  several  that  may  be  used  for  sandtable  work  or  village  groups. 

i 
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Many  types  of  dwellings  may  be  made  from  cardboard. 
These  were  made  by  pupils  in  Kendal Ivi I le,  Indiana. 
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The  planning  of  garden  trellises  may  be  combined  with  number  work  in  the  primary  grade 
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Bird  houses  for  the  home  garden  are  problems  thatjboth  boys  and  girls  like  to  do. 
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This  page  of  good  town  planning  by  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  in  Portland, 
is  a  very  good  study  and  a  help  toward  better  citizenship. 
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PUPPETS,  MINIATURE  STAGES  AND  PAG¬ 
EANTRY  all  help  to  make  more  real  to  us  the 
things  we  have  studied.  We  may  read  many 
pages  and  books  but  one  scene  or  a  sandtable 
group  may  tell  us  more  than  several  books  could 
explain.  Other  land  scenes  may  be  arranged 
with  background  scenes  made  with  cut  paper  or 
crayon  drawings  on  a  large  piece  of  building 
oard.  Or  the  blackboard  may  be  used,  drawing  with  colored  chalks.  Costumed  dolls 
lay  be  dressed  for  the  scene  and  little  groups  placed  in  front  of  the  scenes  like  those 
own  on  page  413. 

PEEP-SHOW  GROUPS  may  be  made  by  arranging  different  parts  of  the 
icture  into  different  stage  settings.  These  parts  may  be  the  sky.  Next  the  moun- 
iins.  Another  part  or  set  for  the  middle  part  and  the  figures  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
round.  When  put  in  front  of  each  other  in  order  and  placed  in  the  box,  they 
look  very  complete.  The  cover  of  the  box  may  have  different  tissue  paper  cover- 
gs.  These  coverings  may  be  changed  so  that  the  light  coming  through  a  deep  green 
ssue  will  give  a  night  effect.  A  light  yellow  paper  will  give  a  sunshine  quality.  Other 
ects  will  be  made  with  different  papers. 

SIMPLE  SETTINGS  IN  BOX  COVERS  are  shown  on  page  414.  These  were  made 
/  children  in  the  primary  grades  as  part  of  their  geography  lesson.  Cut  paper  was 
asted  to  the  bottom  of  the  covers  to  show  the  scene  and  clay  figures  or  little  cut 
per  dolls  or  costumed  small  dolls  were  placed  on  the  bottom  part  of  the  bo* 
vers  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

REAL  FOLIAGE  AND  TWIGS  MAY  BE  USED  as  part  of  the  foreground.  Small 
its  of  foliage  will  look  like  trees  and  cloth  wrinkled  up  over  crumpled  paper  will 
lok  like  hills,  rocks,  and  gorges.  A  little  sand  and  gravel  over  the  cloth  surface  will 
ake  it  look  more  real.  Page  415  shows  a  Dutch  scene,  an  Indian  and  an  Egyptian 
ene  done  in  this  way.  The  Egyptian  scene  is  placed  in  front  of  a  chalk  drawing  on  a 
jackboard.  The  foreground  and  the  blackboard  scene  go  very  well  together. 

A  CUT  PAPER  STAGE  SETTING  is  shown  on  page  416.  A  folded  paper  as  shown 
used  as  the  foreground  and  background.  The  foreground  part  is  flat  on  the  table 
lile  the  background  part  is  put  in  a  position  so  that  it  is  upright.  On  the  foreground, 
uses,  trees,  and  figures  made  with  paper  cut-outs  are  grouped  to  ma  e  t  e  scene, 
e  First  Thanksgiving  is  the  subject  illustrated  on  page  416. 

SANDTABLE  USED  FOR  PUPPET  PLAY  is  shown  on  page  417.  The  story  of  Goldi- 
ks  and  the  Three  Bears  is  illustrated.  The  house  in  the  woods  with  cardboard  trees 
,  tree  branches  for  trees  are  arranged  in  the  sand.  Goldilocks  in  puppet  form  is 
ought  into  the  house,  and  a  change  of  scene  shows  the  inside  rooms  Goldilocks  is 
n  shown  trying  the  different  bowls  of  food,  the  chairs  and  the  beds.  Th.s  play  was 
irked  out  in  three  acts  by  the  children  and  was  much  enjoyed. 
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PETER  RABBIT  AND  ANIMAL  STORIES  WAS  COMPLETELY  WORKED 
as  a  puppet  set  by  the  children  in  the  schools  at  Long  Beach,  California.  The 
of  the  stage  was  worked  with  strings  so  that  curtains  were  pulled  between  the 
Little  electric  lights  operating  different  colors  were  wired  in  by  one  of  the  upper  c 
boys  and  the  whole  program  proved  successful. 

AESOP'S  FABLES  FOR  PUPPET  SHOWS  will  give  brief  stories  that  may  be  < 
worked  out  by  beginners.  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  story  as  produced  by  childr 
Minnesota  is  shown  on  page  419.  The  sandtable  was  also  used  for  this  group. 

SUIT  BOX  THEATRE  FOR  STORY  ILLUSTRATION  supplies  material  for  a 
plete  stage.  The  two  covers  are  cut  and  parts  rearranged  as  shown  in  the  diag 
on  page  420.  The  parts  of  the  box  with  lettering  are  turned  downward.  The  part 
put  together  with  common  brass  or  tin  fasteners.  One  is  pinned  through  three  1 
nesses.  The  figures  and  the  trees  in  the  front  of  the  scene  were  held  in  position 
braces  in  the  back.  The  flat  scenery  in  the  background  was  held  in  position  with  i 
Crayon  was  used  for  the  coloring.  In  a  suit  box  model  of  this  type  the  parts  ca  I 
taken  apart,  folded,  and  put  away  until  it  is  needed  again. 

CLOTHESPIN  FIGURES  FOR  STAGECRAFT  WORK.  These  figures  are  si  i 
on  color  page  410.  The  clothespin  may  have  a  stiff  bit  of  cardboard  put  intc  I 
bottom  to  make  feet  and  help  the  figure  to  stand  up.  Bonnets,  capes,  headdres  : 
Indians  may  be  pasted  on.  Trees  and  houses  such  as  were  shown  in  the  last  chc  ■ 
may  be  added  to  complete  the  picture.  Crayon  may  be  used  to  make  special  de<  ■ 
tions  on  the  clothing,  but  colored  paper  will  supply  the  underground  coloring. 

MOVIE  PICTURE  STAGE  is  always  an  interesting  group  plan.  The  box  ma’  1 
made  as  shown  on  page  421.  A  row  of  lights  at  the  bottom  lights  the  views  and  j 
tains  mask  the  sides  and  top.  The  turning  handle  of  course  is  not  visible.  Each  g  i 
of  children  may  select  a  subject  and  make  a  reel.  The  reel  is  a  long  roll  of  papc  < 
which  the  different  scenes  of  the  travelogue  or  subject  is  pasted.  After  the  roll  n 
been  set  into  position  for  reeling  the  other  end  is  thumb-tacked  around  the  c  i 
roller  and  the  picture  is  started.  Lettered  panels  may  announce  the  titles,  or  on  < 
the  pupils  may  do  the  announcing.  Different  reels  by  different  groups  will  prove  a  r 
class  entertainment. 

A  MAGNET  THEATRE  is  one  where  each  puppet  has  a  metal  base.  This  ba 
moved  by  a  magnet  from  underneath.  In  this  way  no  strings  are  needed.  The  fic  < 
are  moved  from  one  place  to  another  with  the  magnet.  An  inch  space  is  allc  3 
under  the  stage  floor  for  the  magnet  as  shown  on  page  422. 

PUPPET  STAGES  NEED  AN  OVERHEAD  PLATFORM  from  which  the  chil  3 
operators  may  work  the  strings  for  the  action  of  the  puppets.  The  top  pictun  3 
page  423  shows  the  children  in  position  up  above  the  puppet  stage.  The  lower  ii 
of  the  page  shows  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  play  "The  Sleeping  Beauty." 
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THE  MAKING  OF  PUPPETS  is  a  project  over  which  children  always  become 
ithusiastic.  Puppets  may  be  made  of  wood,  cardboard,  wire  and  clays.  One  of  the 
isiest  methods  is  to  make  them  from  rag  dolls  as  shown  on  page  424.  The  page 
ows  eight  puppet  characters  and  also  shows  how  they  are  made  and  the  string 
innections. 

ANIMAL  PUPPETS  may  be  made  also  with  rags  as  shown  on  page  425.  The  animal 
made  to  act  by  three  strings,  one  for  the  head,  one  for  the  body  and  one  for  the 
il.  If  the  animal  is  used  upright  in  a  standing  position,  then  more  strings  are  con¬ 
ned  the  same  as  for  the  figures  as  shown  on  page  424.  Water  color,  or  tempera 
lint  may  be  used  to  make  the  faces  on  the  rag  animals  or  to  paint  stripes  and  spots, 
ig  puppets  are  durable  figures  as  there  is  nothing  much  to  break  when  they  fall 
become  roughly  handled. 

OTHER  PUPPET  ARRANGEMENTS  are  shown  on  pages  426  and  427.  The  first 
ige  shows  puppets  worked  with  wires  from  below.  The  figures  are  placed  on  a  track 
i  which  they  may  be  moved.  The  figures  have  only  four  parts  to  control  instead  of 
:  or  seven  as  are  necessary  with  the  string  puppets.  About  three  tracks  are  needed 
r  a  stage.  Page  427  illustrates  a  wire  and  clay  form.  The  ring  or  hoop  and  stick  for 
e  strings  simplifies  the  operating. 

SHADOW  PICTURES  are  great  fun.  Pages  428  and  429  illustrate  how  cardboard 
lures  may  be  used  and  operated  to  give  silhouette  stories  with  but  simple  equip- 
Int.  Page  432  shows  how  a  larger  screen  is  used  when  human  figures  are  the  actors, 
ees  and  objects  are  cut  from  cardboard.  Leaves  and  branches  of  natural  trees  may 
|  added  to  the  cardboard  parts  as  they  will  appear  to  be  all  one  from  the  shadow 
e. 

IMASKS  AND  WIGS  may  be  made  with  simple  materials.  Masks  may  be  made 
Ith  several  layers  of  newspapers  pasted  over  a  layer  of  crinoline  or  netting.  The  layer 
Ishaped  to  whatever  face  character  is  needed.  After  it  is  dry  a  coat  of  shellac  or 
Irnish  will  stiffen  it.  It  is  then  colored  as  wished.  Make  up  parts  and  how  to  make 
lm  are  shown  on  pages  430  and  431.  Newspaper  is  used  for  the  hat  shapes  and 
lislin  is  the  foundation  for  the  wigs.  White  or  yellow  hemp  rope  is  used  for  hair, 
je  rope  should  first  be  dyed  if  colored  wigs  are  needed  for  curly  hair.  For  straight 
lir,  dye  after  untwisting  the  strands.  Color  page  41  I  shows  a  type  of  paper  mask 
Jich  when  made  in  colored  paper  gives  grotesque  effects  for  stage  use. 

IDECORATIVE  MASKS  for  dances  and  pageants  have  become  popular.  Many 
pes  and  nations  use  decorative  masks  for  their  dances,  and  school  and  community 
Lgrams  are  also  now  making  use  of  them.  The  masks  are  not  difficult  to  ma 

fO  MAKE  A  DECORATIVE  MASK  a  full  size  drawing  in  outline  is  made  on  a 
fee  of  wallboard  or  thin  wood.  The  rough  shape  of  the  mask  is  then  modeled  over 
I  drawing  with  modeling  material.  The  general  shape  and  not  the  detail  is  all  that 
leeded  in  this  first  modeling.  Cover  the  clay  with  a  coating  of  linseed  or  cooking 
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oil.  Wei  some  paper  towels  and  shape  them  down  over  the  modeled  face  tearii 
towels  into  pieces  so  as  to  have  them  lap  without  ridges.  Next  cover  the  mask  s 
with  paste  and  lay  a  piece  of  coarse  gauze  over  the  whole  mask.  Cut  a  slit 
mask  under  the  chin  or  over  the  forehead  to  permit  it  to  paste  without  folds  or 

wrinkles.  Tear  old  newspapers  into  strips  and  paste  two  or  three  layers  of  these 
the  gauze.  Lay  these  in  different  directions,  making  them  fit  as  smoothly  as  po 

When  dry  a  piece  of  sandpaper  may  be  used  to  smooth  out  the  rough  surfaces, 
dry,  paint  with  tempera  color.  If  a  washable  surface  is  necessary,  finish  with  c 
of  shellac  or  colorless  varnish.  Cover  the  back  of  the  mask  with  varnish,  also,  i 
are  cut  into  the  mask  for  eyes  and  mouth.  An  eyelet  may  be  put  into  the  tc 
hanging  the  mask  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

STAGE  SCENERY  may  be  made  inexpensively  for  school  or  home  plays.  : 
may  be  made  with  chicken  wire  stretched  over  a  half  a  nail  keg  over  which  thin  i 
is  stretched.  This  is  given  a  coat  of  glue  size,  which  in  drying  tightens  the  clot  i 
prepares  the  surface  for  painting.  Ordinary  kalsomine  is  used  to  give  the  unde  : 
ing  of  rock  color,  and  crayon  or  tempera  paint  is  used  for  the  details  and  she  j 
Tree  stumps  may  be  planned  in  the  same  way,  the  barrel  top  making  a  subst  i 
seat  if  necessary. 

DECORATIVE  BUSHES  AND  SHRUBBERY  FOR  STAGE  SCENES  may  be  i 
from  wallboard  cut  irregularly  and  fasten  to  I"  x  3"  wood  strips  with  a  cross  j 
and  slanting  supports.  These  stage  properties  may  be  quickly  and  easily  shifte<  i 
used  in  different  plays  by  rearranging  the  grouping  or  fastening  different  detac  i 
flowers  to  the  plant  forms. 

STONE  WALLS  AND  TILE  ROOF  EFFECTS  are  made  by  using  cardboard  on  : 
frame.  The  cardboard  or  muslin  is  covered  with  glue  size,  colored  with  the  c 
pattern  needed.  Tiles  are  made  by  steaming  cardboard  over  a  kettle,  bendin  ; 
sheets  of  cardboard  to  roof  tile  shape,  and  painting  them  with  varying  tile  colo 

GARDEN  FOUNTAIN  FOR  STAGE  USE  is  made  by  using  a  barrel  hoop  c  \ 
top  ring.  Strips  of  tin,  thin  wood,  or  cardboard  are  used  for  the  sides,  which  i 
upon  a  square  or  round  base.  Wire  and  muslin  are  added  to  the  surface  an  \ 
fountain  is  painted  to  represent  stone,  marble,  or  a  surface  gray-green  with  m<  1 
other  appropriate  color,  with  tempera  paint.  A  basin  or  tub  is  set  inside  of  the  r 
form  to  hold  the  water. 

A  HANDY  STAGE  SPOT  LIGHT  is  made  by  nailing  a  3"  x  3"  upright  onto  f 
base.  Holes  are  bored  into  this  upright  to  fit  a  piece  of  one-inch  pipe.  To  this  i 
an  automobile  headlight  may  be  clamped  and  a  wire  is  connected  from  the  n 
former  to  the  headlight.  The  headlight  is  used  as  a  spotlight  and  may  be  swur  * 
and  down.  The  pipe  may  be  inserted  in  any  of  the  holes  bored  in  the  upright  in  d 
to  raise  or  lower  the  light.  Waliboard,  wire,  muslin,  and  kalsomine  paint  are  i  ) 
materials  for  stagecraft. 
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Courtesy  ol  Binney  &  Smith  Co.,  New  York 

A  stage  design  with  landscape  composition  for  removable  scenery 
which  can  be  held  in  position  with  paper  clips. 
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,,Ct?erM  Pilgrims  and  stoical  Indians  may  be  dressed  over  clothespins  and  used  ll 
sand  table  or  smal  l  stagecraft  work,  or  arranged  as  they  are  shown  here  on  a  table  surface  cl<  v 
to  a  blackboard  background  of  trees  or  other  scenery. 
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Paper  masks  in  gay  pattern  and  brilliant  color  is  an  arl  problem 
for  Halloween  time  or  for  pageantry  program. 
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A  peep  show  box  made  with  cut  paper  figures  or  cut-out  magazine  pictures 
illustrating  travel  scenes  or  stories  is  a  good  schoolroom  project. 
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pictures  made  from  twigs,  paper,  plasticene  and  other  materials  made  by  the  children 
a  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  school  is  a  simplified  method  of  studying  geography. 
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Scenes  on  a  large  strip  of  paper  or  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
may  be  used  as  a  background  to  sandtable  scenes. 
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A  Thanksgiving  scene  successfully  worked  out  by  the  children  in  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 
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^  ?!a^e  an<^  puppets  for  Peter  Rabbit  and  The  Little  Rabbit  who  Wanted  Red 

Wings  as  worked  out  by  the  children  of  the  first  grade  in  Long  Beach,  California. 


PUPPbIS  AND  STftSE 


Pupp e  t 
The  Flare  and 


Show 


the  Tortoise 


the,  Tortoi 


This  sandtable  was  used  in  combination  with  the  puppet  idea  to  tell  the  story of  the 
"Hare  and  the  Tortoise”  by  the  children  of  the  second  grade  in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
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A  suit  box  is  shown  here  changed  so  as  to  become  a  stage  for  use  for  puppets 
or  changing  scenes.  Used  by  the  children  of  the  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  schools. 


A  movie  picture 
scenes  are  unrolled, 
school. 


ge  showing  the  paper  roll  arrangement  on  which  the  movie 
lade  and  used  by  the  children  in  a  Milwaukee  country  day 
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This  shows  how  to  construct  rag  doll  puppets  and  eight  good  character  types. 


EnEEEE£HE3IS5E 


Rag  animal  puppets  are  also  needed  for  puppet  shows. 

Based  on  the  animal  forms  at  the  top  any  kind  of  animal  can  be  made. 
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This  page  shows  how  the  puppets  are  made  and  operated, 
dimple  stages  may  be  made  of  heavy  cardboard. 


PUPHrlS  ANh 


Puppets  car,  be  shaped  with  clay  oyer  a  string  frame  and  dressed. 

A  ring  and  stick  as  shown  above  is  used  to  produce  the  act  o  . 
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Shadow  plays  may  be  used  to  produce  interesting  stories. 
A  lantern  in  back  of  a  screen  will  produce  the  shadow. 


PUPPETS  A  Kid  sta£E 


A  shadow  picture  stage  and  some  actors  are  jllustrated  in  this  group 
The  making  of  these  scenes  and  the  stage  is  a  splendid  construction  proiect. 


PIIPPHS  AND  1 1  AGE 


Newspaper-  Hat >5 


Slanting  brims  . 


Edges  may 
be  rolled 
outward 
or  inward 


Amateur  stage  plays  require  make-ups 
and  this  page  and  the  next  illustrate  simple  forms  of  headdress. 


POPPETS  AND  STXSE 


Quick  and  simple  wigs  a 


nd  beards  can  be  formed  over  muslin  sections. 


Silhouette  shadow  scenes  may  be  made  by  pupils  as  actors 
as  shown  in  this  scene  produced  by  the  students  in  Cleveland/  Ohio 


PICTURCa 
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~  STUDy 


PICTURE  STUDY  IS  VALUABLE  in  that  it 
enables  those  who  do  not  actually  draw  or  paint 
pictures  to  be  able  to  enjoy  art.  Not  only  to 
enjoy  drawings  and  paintings  but  also  to  enjoy 
other  forms  of  art  work.  If  in  studying  pictures 
by  great  artists  we  learn  to  see  good  harmonies 
of  colors  or  beautiful  patterns  in  a  background 
drapery  or  notice  how  well  the  old  chair  has 
ieen  painted  by  the  artist  we  have  had  our  attention  called  to  these  things.  We  will 
lotice  good  colors  in  other  objects  and  we  will  see  other  beautiful  patterns  and  good 
|urniture.  In  this  way  our  art  appreciation  will  grow  more  fully. 

PICTURE  STUDY  EVEN  FOR  THE  YOUNGEST  PUPIL  is  possible.  The  many  fine 
prints,  inexpensive  in  price,  made  from  masterpieces  of  the  world  are  made  in  color  or 
black  and  white  and  in  sepia.  These  prints  may  be  used  in  many  ways  connecting 
lem  with  school  work  or  home  studies.  Subjects  for  all  ages  may  be  had  and  the 
iicture  lists  in  the  next  chapter  show  which  subjects  are  adaptable  to  certain  ages 
|r  grades. 

SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  AND  PICTURES  may  be  combined  as  shown  on  page  441. 
lere  the  picture  of  the  little  Duke  of  York  by  Van  Dyck  and  the  "Sower"  by  Millet 
ive  been  studied  and  talked  about  by  the  second  grade  children  of  Duluth,  Minne- 
>ta,  and  then  simple  words  about  the  picture  have  been  used  for  a  spelling  lesson, 
iges  like  these  may  also  be  used  for  booklets  which  the  children  will  enjoy  making. 

PICTURE  MEMORY  CONTESTS  may  be  had  after  the  children  have  finished 
udying  a  group  of  pictures  to  see  how  many  subjects  they  know  the  titles  of  and 
jho  the  artist  was  of  each  picture.  Posters  used  to  stimulate  interest  in  a  contest  of 
lis  nature  are  shown  on  page  442.  The  silhouette  pictures  used  in  the  posters  are 
iod  examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  silhouette  rearrangements  from  the  pictures 
fed  in  picture  study. 

SILHOUETTE  STUDIES  FROM  PICTURES  will  be  a  good  way  to  study  the 
fbject  and  also  to  learn  how  to  simplify  art  subjects.  The  silhouette  subjects  on  the 
cture  contest  posters  show  how  this  may  be  done.  Color  page  438  shows  cut  paper 
jhouettes  made  from  masterpieces.  The  white  silhouette  figures  against  an  orange 
ickground  suggest  the  sunset  subject  "The  Angelus"  by  Millet.  The  gray  silhouette 
lainst  the  cool  green  evening  sky  depicts  the  quality  of  Corot  s  Spring.  Com- 
ire  these  silhouette  cut-outs  with  the  pictures  on  pages  447  and  449. 

GOOD  ENGLISH  AND  PICTURE  STUDY  may  be  combined  in  many  ways.  Book- 
ls  having  the  pupil  write  the  picture  story,  the  history  of  the  artist  will  give  a  good 
iportunity  for  the  use  of  good  English,  art  work,  and  booklet  making.  The  pictures 
page  443  show  how  portraits  of  famous  men  have  been  used  to  picture  a  single 
>rd  in  meaning.  Or  a  character  portrait  has  been  used  to  typify  a  word. 
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PICTURES  TO  INTEREST  SMALL  CHILDREN  may  be  found  among  those 
artists  showing  child  life  and  animal  life.  An  example  picture  is  the  one  "Two  MotF 
and  Their  Families.  After  studying  about  the  objects  in  the  picture,  the  mother  « 
the  child  and  the  hen  and  chicks,  the  children  learned  about  other  kinds  of  hens  < 
how  they  took  care  of  their  young  ones.  Folded  and  cut  paper  coops  and  hens  < 
chicks  were  made  by  the  children  as  shown  on  page  445.  Different  kinds  of  crac 
were  described  by  the  teacher  to  the  children.  Page  446  shows  the  cradle  and  ke 
projects,  showing  the  paper  patterns  used. 

INTERESTING  PICTURES  FOR  STUDY  should  always  be  used  and  those  related 
the  ages  of  the  children  should  be  used.  Pictures  are  often  used  too  old  in  subj 
for  grade  children.  The  group  of  three  pictures  illustrates  the  range  of  subjects 
children  in  ages  from  six  to  fourteen  years. 

DRAMATIZING  FAMOUS  PICTURES  is  successfully  done  by  children  under 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  A  large  frame  may  be  arranged  behind  which  the  costurr 
children  may  appear  in  poses  duplicating  that  of  figures  in  certain  pictures.  Page  A 
illustrates  three  dramatized  subjects  done  in  this  way  by  the  school  children 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

LANDSCAPE  PICTURES  BY  OTHER  LAND  ARTISTS  will  give  us  information  ab< 
the  geography,  history,  and  types  of  people.  The  pictures  on  page  449  show  u< 
scene  of  springtime  and  willow  trees  in  France  by  the  French  artist  Corot.  The  lov 
picture  is  a  winter  scene,  the  rain  is  falling  on  pine  covered  islands  in  Japan,  if 
picture  was  made  by  the  Japanese  artist  Sho-un. 

FRAMING  AND  PICTURE  HANGING  is  a  subject  worth  knowing.  Pictures  i 
properly  framed  or  hung  lose  much  of  their  interest  and  beauty.  Pictures  should 
hung  flat  against  the  wall  and  not  tilted  outward.  The  two  wires  holding  the  picti 
should  hang  straight  downward  from  the  moulding.  The  wire  should  not  go  to  c 
point  on  the  moulding.  Pictures  are  often  hung  so  that  the  wires  are  concealed  belli  > 
the  picture.  Page  450  shows  a  group  of  pictures  hung  with  and  without  wires.  Figi 
I  shows  a  picture  that  is  too  large  for  the  room.  It  makes  the  room  look  small, 
better  way  is  to  use  two  pictures  to  make  a  group  like  those  shown  in  Figure  2.  T 
eye  level  should  govern  the  position  of  the  pictures.  The  eye  level  is  shown  on  pa 
450  by  the  dotted  line  on  each  side  of  the  panels.  When  a  single  picture  is  used 
center  should  be  above  the  eye  level.  A  group  of  pictures  is  treated  as  a  unit.  T 
larger  of  two  pictures  is  hung  above  the  other  if  the  wire  support  comes  from  t 
top.  (See  Figure  3.)  A  large  group  of  pictures  like  Figure  4  should  be  hung  so  as 
make  a  balance.  Figures  5  and  6  show  a  formal  balance  of  pictures  of  similar  sii 
This  is  easier  to  arrange  than  with  irregular  size  pictures  like  those  in  Figure  4.  Ke^ 

pictures  flat  to  the  wall  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  held  as  inconspicuous 
possible. 

PICTURE  STUDY  AND  NATURE  STUDY  should  go  together.  Nature  study  « 
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how  the  principles  that  produce  beauty.  Nature  study  will  enable  us  to  better  under- 
tand  fine  pictures  and  to  appreciate  the  laws  which  control  great  art.  Note  books 
>f  nature  forms,  color  harmonies,  should  be  made  like  those  shown  on  page  451. 

COLOR  NOTATIONS  FROM  NATURE  will  supply  us  with  a  never  failing  source 
if  good  color  harmonies  and  patterns  for  many  uses.  Color  page  437  is  a  page  from 
student's  note  book.  The  flower  has  been  sketched  and  a  chart  made  of  each  of  the 
olors  found  in  the  flower.  These  colors  have  been  used  in  a  border  for  a  curtain.  A 
etch  of  the  design  for  the  border  is  shown  and  a  sketch  of  the  curtain  with  the 
order  is  also  shown. 

COLOR  HARMONIES  FROM  NATURE  are  also  shown  on  color  page  440.  The 
ird  not  only  supplies  the  colors  for  the  color  chart  shown  but  suggests  the  motif  for 
e  decoration  around  the  jar.  The  color  chart  instead  of  being  equal  spaces  of  each 
olor  found  in  the  nature  object,  shows  the  proportion  of  colors  found  in  each  object, 
colors  are  also  used  for  application  to  design  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  they 
re  found  in  the  nature  object  we  will  find  our  color  harmony  to  be  better  in  balance 
color  parts. 

NATURE  RESEARCH  will  fill  the  nature  note  book  with  many  interesting  pages 
e  those  shown  on  page  452  and  453.  Art  study  is  not  all  work.  It  must  include 
servation.  Art  study  should  be  Observe,  Note,  Draw.  To  draw  without  first  observ- 
g  is  art  without  thinking. 

THE  STUDY  OF  INDUSTRIES  is  a  subject  important  in  building  up  art  apprecia- 
n.  Art  in  industry  is  necessary  and  the  more  art  students  become  interested  in  the 
inting,  glass  making,  furniture  and  other  industries,  the  more  they  will  be  able  to 
rrelate  their  art  with  industry.  The  assembling  of  exhibits  explaining  the  making  of 
per,  the  history  of  printing,  weaving,  and  other  industries  should  be  part  of  every 
lid's  art  education.  Pages  454  and  455  are  pages  on  the  alphabet  and  paper  mak- 
g.  The  page  on  paper  making  was  assembled  by  the  children  of  the  schools  in  Kala- 
azoo,  Michigan. 

ARTISTIC  ARRANGEMENT  of  any  materials  is  a  training  of  great  value  to  any 
ild.  It  will  prove  useful  to  them  all  through  life.  If  we  make  it  a  habit  to  arrange  and 
ange  the  arrangements  of  the  objects  on  the  mantel,  or  on  our  table  each  week  we 
II  cultivate  our  knowledge  of  composition  and  color  harmony.  A  special  table  or 
rner  should  be  given  to  each  child  in  a  home  for  them  to  arrange  the  books,  nov- 
ies,  candlesticks,  and  other  objects,  changing  them  from  time  to  time.  Pages  456 
d  457  illustrate  this  subject. 

COMMUNITY  INTEREST  may  be  developed  with  pageantry  related  to  the  history 
the  locality.  Sketches,  maps  of  the  locality,  posters  showing  points  of  interest  will 
ate  a  real  interest  in  home  town  surroundings. 

ART  STUDY  IN  EVERY  FORM  will  stimulate  our  interest  in  everything  around  us 
d  make  life  more  enjoyable.  And  in  teaching  others  what  we  have  learned,  we  will 
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also  learn  more  in  doing  so.  "Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beauti 
we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not." 

The  mission  of  art  is  to  represent  nature;  not  to  imitate  her. — W.  M.  Hunt. 

The  ordinary  true,  or  purely  real,  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  arts.  Illusion  on  a  ground  of  tr 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  fine  arts. — Joubert. 

Art  does  not  imitate  nature,  but  founds  itself  on  the  study  of  nature,  takes  from  nature  the  se 
tions  which  best  accord  with  its  own  intention,  and  then  bestows  on  them  that  which  nature  does 
436  possess — that  is  the  mind  and  soul  of  man. — Bulwer. 

Art  does  not  lie  in  copying  nature.  Nature  furnishes  the  material  by  means  of  which  to  expres 

beauty  still  unexpressed  in  nature.  The  artist  beholds  in  Nature  more  than  she  herself  is  consci 
of. — H.  James. 

The  highest  problem  of  every  art  is,  by  means  of  appearances,  to  produce  the  illusion  of  a  lof 
reality. — Goethe. 

Very  sacred  is  the  vocation  of  the  artist  who  has  to  do  directly  with  the  works  of  God,  and  interp 
the  teaching  of  creation  to  mankind. — Brown. 

Artists  are  nearest  God.  Into  their  souls  he  breathes  his  life,  and  from  their  hands  it  comes  in  f 
articulate  forms  to  bless  the  world. — J.  G.  Holland. 

Painting  is  silent  poetry,  and  poetry  is  a  speaking  picture. — Simonides. 

A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words. — Horace. 

A  room  hung  with  pictures  is  a  room  hung  with  thoughts.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Pictures  are  consolers  of  loneliness  and  a  relief  to  the  jaded  mind  and  windows  to  the  imprisor 
thought;  they  are  books,  histories  and  sermons  which  we  can  read  without  the  trouble  of  turn 
over  the  leaves.  Pictures  are  loopholes  of  escape  to  the  soul  leading  it  to  other  scenes  and  sphe. 
where  the  fancy  for  a  moment  may  revel,  refreshed  and  delighted. — John  Gilbert. 

All  that  is  good  in  art  is  the  expression  of  one  sold  talking  to  another,  and  is  precious  according 
the  greatness  of  the  soul  that  utters  it.— Ruskin. 
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Color  harmonies  from  flowers  or  other  nature  forms  is  a  good  guide  for ^color  harmony 
in  making  decorations  for  home  or  school  curtains,  or  any  applied  arts. 
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Cut-paper  silhouettes  or  writing  ink  brush  drawings  over  colored  paper  from  picture  study 
subjects  is  a  method  used  by  art  teachers  to  stimulate  interest  in  art  appreciation. 
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A  descriolion  by  the  teacher  of  the  wonderful  history  of  books  and  the  story  of  how  books 
e  madeStoday°wi]f  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  project  of  book 

ith  simple  subjects,  but  so  pleasingly  arranged  that  the  result  will  be  better  than  an  attemp 
ith  difficult  or  elaborate  material. 
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Beautiful  objects  in  nature  not  only  suggest  design  patterns  but  also  color  harmonies. 
Nature  study  is  an  important  part  of  art  appreciation. 
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James.  Dure  or  York. —  VAN  DYCK. 
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The  Sower.  ~~  MILLET. 


icture  study  may  be  commenced  in  the  earliest  grade.  This  page  i ' ^ u S-f| 0 uTi rth PMiUnri^esota/ 
'  correlated  to  writing  and  booklet  making  by  the  second  grade  pup.ls  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
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This  cut  paper  picture  study  contest  by  pupils  in  the  grades 
produced  a  lasting  interest  in  good  pictures. 
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These  poster  arrangements  of  pictures  and  wording  combined  sentiment  with  a  picture. 

From  the  children  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 
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•  ^any  ^e  famous  paintings  by  artists  hold  much  of  interest  for  the  children. 

This  picture  by  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bougereau  is  entitled  “Two  Mothers  and  Their  Families.” 
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This  page,  with  the  opposite  picture,  shows  some  of  the  correlated  possibilities  of  picture  study 

including  paper  construction. 
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CpAOLS 
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Additional  correlated  handcraft  paper  work  which  is  well  adapted  to  grades 
and  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  picture  "Two  Mothers  and  Their  Families." 
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This  group  of  pictures  illustrates  types  of  pictures  for  studies  in  the  grades- 
Suchpictures  develop  many  possibilities  for  related  sublets  to  be  studied. 


Living  poses  singly  or  in 
The  figures  stand  behind 


groups  are  used  to  dramatize  famous  pictures, 
a  large  frame  to  complete  the  picture  effect. 
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Beautiful  landscape  pictures  by  different  artists  of  different  countries 
will  develop  in  the  pupils  a  love  for  nature. 

PirJURb  AKm  AH  l  MUPY 


Fig.  3 


Fig  4 


The  proper  framing  and  hanging  of  pictures  is  a  subject  well  worth  knowing. 
A  good  picture  improperly  hung  will  lose  its  value. 
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The  study  of  nature  forms,  color  harmonies,  the  patterns  of  fruit  and  flowers  ihouldbesludied, 
sketched  and  recorded.  Appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  a  valuable  part  of  education. 
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No. 2..  THE  CEDAR  WAXWING  or" CHERRY  BIRD"  L.H 
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Native  life  is  full  of  beautiful  suggestions. 

Children  will  enjoy  recording  the  flower  and  bird  appearances  in  calendar  form. 
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Observation  sheets  will  stimulate  a  keener  enjoyment  of  everyday  life 

by  arousing  interest  in  hidden  nature  details. 
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HOW  THE  ALPHABET  TRAVELED 
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HOW  THE  SMALL  LETTERS  DEVELOPED 
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The  study  of  the  history  of  important  industries  such  as  printing,  lumbering, 
glass  making  is  all  a  part  of  art  appreciation. 
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The  assembling  of  exhibits  explaining  the  processes  of  P°Rf  ^fe'aho^6"  ProdUC"°n' 
weaving,  etc.,  should  be  part  of  every  child  s  art  education. 
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Children  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  arrange  groups  of  objects  upon  a  table 
or  shelf  so  as  to  learn  how  to  make  artistic  groups. 


iiMlIJM 


rAND  ART  STITHY 


A  special  fable  or  corner  in  the  schoolroom  or  home  should  be  shel®c,®b aed  once  a  week 
arrange  a  picturesque  group  of  objects,  flowers,  or  fruit,  a  group  to  be  arranged  once  a  week. 
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PAG6S  FROM  GRADG  STUDGNTS' NOTE 
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Booklets  showing  good  selections  and  arrangements  of  household  objects  and  furniture 
have  proven  very  helpful  to  many  pupils  by  developing  better  home  knowledge. 
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Posters  and  sketches  have  been  used  to  create  in  pupils  a 

history.  Living  picture  pageants  have  stimulated  interest  in  the  history  ot  Amer  ca. 


Pir.THkb  aND  aki  siubT 


A  cut-paper  map  of  Asia  by  pupils  in  the  Duluth,  Minn.,  schools  above,  and  a  decorative 
map  drawing  below,  by  a  pupil  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  schools.  In  this  way  art  creates  in¬ 
terest  in  community  and  world  geography. 


Whether  it  be  in  city  or  rural  school,  the 
manner  in  which  art  is  taught  and  its  effective¬ 
ness,  depends  upon  the  teacher's  understanding 
of  the  value  of  the  subject,  her  training,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  her  interest,  together  with  the  encour¬ 
aging  support  of  co-workers  and  of  those  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  above  her.  Ignorance  and  lack  of 
interest  are  stumbling  blocks  which  must  be  removed  from  the  path  of  the  drawing 
teacher.  Of  the  three  factors  which  enter  most  closely  into  this  subject — the  teacher, 
the  pupil,  the  equipment — the  most  vital  is  the  teacher  with  stimulating  interest,  ideals, 
and  aims.  To  the  rural  teacher  especially,  let  it  be  said  that  a  clear  vision  coupled  with 
interest  can  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties  and  draw  forth  from  pupils  amazingly 
excellent  results. 

Art  Course  for  Rural  Schools 

The  key  to  a  course  of  study  in  art  should  be  a  broad  but  clear  definition  of  the  word  "art,"  and 
a  focusing  upon  that  which  will  in  the  end  bring  about  the  desired  result  of  our  efforts — the  training 
of  young  people  that  they  may  take  their  places  in  life  better  equipped  to  improve  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  nation's  output.  Artists  and  artisans  who  will  pride  themselves  on  the  beauty  and 
quality  of  their  work,  no  matter  how  humble,  will  bring  about  homes  with  better  arrangements,  more 
artistic  interiors  and  exteriors;  cities  and  towns  built  around  a  well  devised  plan  and  not  put  to¬ 
gether  as  a  checkerboard  or  hodge-podge;  manufactured  goods  and  crafts  noted  for  excellence  of 
workmanship  and  design;  in  the  end,  a  people  more  cultured  and  fine,  less  commonly  commercial. 

To  follow  out  these  ideas,  a  simple  plan  or  outline  should  be  thought  out  and  used,  but  not  such 
a  one  as  to  have  a  narrowing  effect  upon  the  work.  The  real  test  of  plan  and  method  is  the  interest 
stimulated  and  held,  that  real  creative  power  to  be  set  in  motion,  that  individual  and  collective 
progress  be  made.  The  most  successful  plans  take  into  consideration  close  correlation  with  other 
objects.  The  following  plan  of  procedure  is  offered,  suggested  by  this  definition  of  art: 

Art  is  that  skill,  knowledge,  taste,  and  judgment  displayed  in  man  s  adaptations  of  nature  s  gifts 
o  his  need. 

Very  naturally  our  outline  may  fall  into  three  large  divisions,  which  give  us  topics  for  study, 
analysis,  discussions,  and  drawings  (I)  Nature's  Gifts;  (II)  Mans  adaptation  of  Natures  Gifts  to 
lis  own  practical  uses;  (III)  Man's  adaptation  of  Nature's  Gifts  to  satisfy  not  only  his  needs  but 
also  his  esthetic  taste. 

SUGGESTIVE  HEADINGS  FOR  THREE  DIVISION  PLAN 

.  Nature’s  Gifts  (closely  related  to  the  life  and  interest  of  all). 

A.  Trees — forest,  fruit,  ornamentaJ. 

B.  Plants  and  shrubs — useful,  ornamental. 

C.  Vines — berry,  vegetable,  flowering. 

D.  Vegetables. 

E.  Fruits — native,  imported. 

F.  Flowers — cultivated,  wild. 

G.  Animals — domestic,  wild,  land  and  water. 

H.  Birds  and  fowls — useful,  destructive. 

I.  Insects  (bugs,  beetles,  bees,  moths,  butterflies)  —  helpful,  destructive. 

J.  Mountains,  volcanoes,  hills. 

K.  Rivers,  lakes,  seas,  oceans. 
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This  group  can  be  expanded  indefinitely,  and  obviously  will  correlate  with  regular  and  sp 
subjects,  such  as  geography,  nature  study,  agriculture,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  botany, 
culture,  language,  science,  arithmetic,  history. 

II.  Man's  adaptations  of  Nature's  Gifts  to  his  own  practical  uses. 

A.  Trees — lumber. 

1.  Building — domestic  and  civic. 

2.  Furniture. 

3.  Trucks,  ladders,  boxes,  trays,  baskets. 

4.  Fences,  pencils,  tools  or  parts  of  tools. 

E.  Fruits  (native)  fresh,  preserved,  canned,  dried. 

1.  Pickers,  cutters,  peelers,  packers,  etc. 

2.  Storage,  warehouses,  canneries,  and  equipment. 

3.  Transportation,  trucks,  trains,  ships,  etc. 

4.  Depots,  stores,  markets. 

F.  Flowers — commercial  purposes. 

1.  Containers,  vases,  jars,  baskets. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Display,  color  harmony — selection,  arrangement. 

H.  Birds  and  fowls  (game  laws,  guns,  traps,  etc.). 

1.  Useful  for  food. 

2.  Useful  or  harmful  to  orchardists. 

This  suggestion  gives  an  idea  of  how  fully  this  division  can  be  elaborated  by  enthusiastic  pi 
and  teacher,  bringing  in  community  interests. 

III.  Man's  adaptation  of  Nature's  Gifts  to  satisfy  not  only  his  needs  but  his  esthetic  feeling. 

A.  Trees: 

1.  Houses: 

a.  Well  planned,  well  built,  artistically  finished. 

2.  Furniture: 

a.  Well  made,  carefully  designed,  suitably  ornamented. 

b.  Chosen  with  taste  and  judgment. 

c.  Placed  fittingly  in  the  home. 

3.  Baskets: 

a.  Beautifully  designed  and  made. 

b.  Used  suitably  as  fruit  or  flower  containers. 

E.  Fruits: 

1.  Arranged  in  a  basket  as  a  beautiful  centerpiece  for  the  table. 

2.  Used  as  central  motif  in  a  good  design  for  a  poster  to  advertise  agriculti 

products. 

F.  Flowers: 

1.  Beautiful  garden  arrangement. 

2.  House  decoration. 

a.  Harmonious  colors,  in  suitable  containers,  well  placed. 

b.  A  still  life  painting — flowers  in  a  container,  colors  lovely,  technique  ex< 

lent,  frame  well  chosen,  picture  carefully  placed. 

c.  A  bit  of  embroidery — flower  motif — good  design  and  erection. 

This  third  division,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  offers  the  fullest  development  of  our  subject.  Ff 
Divisions  I  and  II  will  be  chosen  topics  and  problems  from  which  to  develop  representative  < 
illustrative  work,  and  Division  III  will  lead  us  into  art  appreciation,  design,  and  color. 


It  is  my  belief  that  a  teacher  should,  as  far  as  possible,  plan  her  own  problems,  based  upon  her 
own  conditions,  knowledge,  ability,  and  the  helpful  suggestions  received  from  others  who  may  be 
more  experienced  than  she.  Helpful  aids  are,  of  course,  published  outlines  and  courses,  books  on 
free-hand  drawing  and  design,  color,  etc.,  and  a  library  of  books  dealing  with  natural  history  science, 
illustrated  by  artists  of  pen,  pencil,  crayon,  and  brush. 

REPRESENTATION 

I.  Purpose. 

A.  To  train  the  eye  to  keener  observation,  more  accurate  and  sensitive  vision. 

8.  To  train  hand  and  mind  to  closer  coordination. 

C.  To  give  pupils  the  power  of  graphic  representation  that  they  may  be  able  to  express 
ideas  in  form. 

II.  Problems: 

A.  Conscious  drill  with  pencil,  chalk  or  charcoal,  for  hand  control.  To  develop  skill  in  the 

use  of  graphic  tools. 

1.  Line  practice,  for  line  character. 

a.  Lines  singly  and  in  groups — dictated — Attention  on  beginning,  character, 
and  width  of  line  through  entire  stroke,  and  definite  end. 

2.  Line  practice  for  free  movement  and  accuracy. 

a.  Free  geometric  figures:  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  circles,  semi-circles,  ovals, 
hexagons.  (These  are  basic  forms  in  representative  drawing  and  design.) 

3.  Line  Massing — definite  broad  stroke*  to  fill  given  areas. 

B.  Discussion  of  different  media. 

1.  Different  makes  and  grades  of  pencils,  crayons,  chalks,  paints,  colored  papers. 

2.  Proper  use  of  media — considering  reproducing. 

a.  Conscious  drill  for  line  or  mass. 

C.  Study  of  natural  objects  chosen  for  interest  and  form  (correlation  with  other  subjects). 

I.  Paper  tearing  or  cutting,  pencil  or  crayon. 

D.  Study  and  sketching  of  manufactured  objects. 

1.  Choose  for  interest  and  form. 

2.  Do  not  let  perspective  be  a  stumbling  block  in  this  group. 

E.  Study  of  groups  and  grouping. 

I.  The  design  element  of  good  arrangement  plays  an  important  part  in  grouping. 

F.  Figure  Study. 

1.  Animal  or  person. 

2.  Toys  and  dolls. 

G.  Application  of  representative  drawing  to  poster  work;  community  problem  correlated 

subjects;  cut  paper  arrangement. 

GRADES  I,  II  AND  III 

Name  and  learn  to  recognize  the  six  standard  colors:  red,  violet,  yellow,  green,  orange,  blue. 

1.  Rainbow. 

a.  Observation.  Laying  crayons  in  order,  illustrating  rainbow  book. 

b.  Bring  flowers,  etc.,  of  the  different  colors — one  day  yellow,  one  day  blue,  etc. 

c.  Make  balloon,  lantern,  etc. 

2.  Learn  primary  colors, 
a.  Draw  flowers,  etc.,  in  the  primaries. 

Complementary  harmonies. 

a.  Harmony  birds.  Red  and  green  (sing  together).  Blue  and  orange  (sing  together). 
Yellow  and  violet  (sing  together). 

b.  In  simple  designs  let  the  children  choose  their  own  harmonies  and  use. 


3. 


4. 
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Media. 

a.  Crayons. 

b.  Colored  paper  (magazine). 

GRADES  IV,  V  AND  VI 

1.  Develop  use  of  harmonies. 

a.  In  choice  of  colors  from  cut  paper  arrangement  such  as  vase  forms,  then 

forms  with  flowers.  Borders. 

b.  Introduce  monochromatic  harmonies. 

c.  In  planning  paper  doll  dresses. 

2.  Use  water  colors  for  simple  washes  in  connection  with  design,  also  very  simple  sky, 

tree,  arrangement,  and  simple  poster  designs. 

3.  Learn  the  color  combinations:  red  and  yellow  =  orange:  blue  and  yellow  =  gr 

red  and  blue  —  violet. 

4.  Media. 

a.  Crayons. 

b.  Water  colors. 

c.  Cut  paper. 

GRADES  VII  AND  VIII 

I.  Develop  water  color  technique. 

a.  Flat  washes. 

b.  Color  spot — six  standards. 

c.  Floated  colors — bubbles,  lanterns,  butterflies,  flowers,  fruit,  windows. 

d.  Color  wheel — six.  Study  harmonies  form  the  wheel. 

1.  Complementary. 

2.  Monochromatic. 

3.  Analogous. 

e.  Tree  forms  and  flowers  with  landscapes  floated  in. 

f.  Use  all  this  in  applied  art.  (Tie  dyeing,  stencils,  block  printing,  blackboard  de 

ration,  costume  design.) 

g.  Study  good  examples  of  color  work  done  by  masters  in  art.  Apply  to  own  clc 

ing,  choice  of  hangings  in  house,  decoration  of  schoolroom. 

ART  APPRECIATION 

Appreciation  of  art  may  be  divided  into  two  heads:  (I)  Appreciation  of  Old  Masters;  (II)  App 
ciation  of  everyday  art. 

I.  Appreciation  of  Old  Masters. 

As  it  is  often  impossible  to  visit  a  gallery  and  see  the  originals  or  good  copies  of  the  old  mast< 
work,  we  must  substitute  for  it  the  smaller  good  reproductions.  These  mounted  on  construction  pa | 
with  careful  observance  of  color  harmony  and  good  margins  may  constitute  a  gallery  of  pictures 
the  art  class  to  be  changed  as  often  as  the  children  desire. 

There  are  many  books  upon  the  market  in  which  can  be  found  these  reproductions.  Two  such  a 

1.  "Masterpieces  in  Colour"  Series,  edited  by  T.  Leman  Hare.  There  are  sixteen  volumes  in  i 
series  each  telling  of  one  artist,  and  containing  from  eight  to  ten  colored  plates  on  splendid  art  pap 
The  colors  are  exceptionally  fine.  The  reading  is  too  old  for  the  average  upper  grade  child. 

Among  the  better  known  artists  in  this  group  are:  Augustus  John,  Van  Gogh,  Botticelli,  Burne-Jor 
Cezanne,  Vermeer,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Millet,  Raphael,  Romney,  Rossetti,  Rubens,  and  Titian.  $ 
per  volume. 

2.  "Stories  Pictures  Tell,"  by  Flora  L.  Carpenter,  edited  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Th 
are  eight  books  in  this  series  arranged  according  to  grades,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth.  Each  volu 
contains  eight  illustrations  of  masterpieces  children  should  know.  These  are  arranged  according 


the  month  of  the  year.  Each  picture  ha;  a  simple  story  of  that  picture  together  with  questions  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  picture.  These  pictures  are  not  in  color. 

Current  magazines.  Often  in  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal"  or  "Woman's  Home  Companion"  can  be 
found  excellent  colored  prints  of  masterpieces.  Old  files  of  the  above  magazines  will  be  found  rich 
in  the  above  material. 


II.  Appreciation  of  everyday  art. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  museums  or  to  galleries  in  order  to  learn  to  appreciate  artistic  things. 

The  ancients  had  no  museums  or  galleries,  and  so  they  turned  to  nature,  the  source  of  all  art. 

Look  for  beauty  of  color  and  design  in  those  common  everyday  things  nearest  to  you.  (The  use  of 
a  "finder"  made  of  two  right-angled  pieces  of  cardboard  will  help  in  finding  beautiful  sections  of 
trees,  plants  or  scenery.  By  hanging  the  head  and  then  gazing  upward  one  can  see  color  more 
easily  in  the  out-of-doors.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 

9. 


The  grouping  and  color  of  the  mountains  or  hills  which  are  visible  from  the  school. 

A  road  or  path,  tree-fined. 

A  vista  of  trees  or  tree  branches  as  seen  from  within  the  school  through  the  windows 
(or  with  a  finder) . 

A  stream  or  lake  with  its  foreground  and  background. 

Flowers. 

a.  Their  color  and  position  in  the  landscape. 

b.  Their  form  and  color  as  to  design. 

Trees. 


a.  Shapes. 

b.  Leaves  (as  to  landscape,  color,  and  design). 

c.  Cones  (as  to  landscape,  color,  and  design). 
Buildings  and  Homes. 

a.  Their  relation  to  the  landscape. 

b.  Architecture. 

I)  Collections  can  be  made  from  magazines. 


Bridges. 

a.  Design  of  bridge  and  placing. 

Magazines. 

a.  The  covers  of  some  current  magazines  are  good  as  to  color  and  design.  Even  the 

spacing  of  the  margins  of  each  page  are  good;  can  be  compared  to  margins 
on  school  papers.  The  advertisements  are  well  spaced  and  lettered. 

b.  Among  these  magazines  can  be  found  "School  Arts,"  "House  and  Garden, 

"Arts  and  Decoration,"  the  "House  Beautiful,"  and  sometimes  Vogue. 


Furniture. 

a.  The  home  furniture. 

b.  Furniture  of  good  design  can  be  found  in  most  any  of  the  above-named  mag¬ 

azines. 


Interiors. 

a.  Interiors  can  also  be  found  in  any  of  the  above  named  magazines. 

b.  The  designing  of  interiors  will  often  cause  more  beautiful  home  interiors. 

c.  Study  of  a  room — one  of  their  own  home  rooms. 

1)  Walls,  spacings,  and  paper. 

2)  Floors,  color,  and  rugs. 

3)  Windows,  proportion  in  comparison  to  size  of  room. 

4)  Draperies — kind  and  design. 

5)  Placing  of  furniture — size  needed  for  room. 
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12.  Costume  Design. 

a.  Making  of  garment. 

I)  Spacing  of  skirt  and  waist  decoration. 

b.  Material  of  which  garment  is  made. 

1 )  Color. 

2)  Design. 

c.  Combinations  of  two  or  more  colors  in  one  garment. 

1 )  Good  and  why. 

2)  Bad  and  why. 

Every  schoolroom  may  have  a  corner  dedicated  to  beauty.  There  may  be  placed  a  picture,  a  pii  i 

of  tapestry,  paper  of  lovely  design;  a  bowl  or  vase  of  good  proportions  or  exquisite  design  or  co  ; 

flowers  arranged  for  the  effect  of  a  mass  of  color  or  for  beauty  of  line  and  form. 

Exhibitions  may  be  arranged  from  the  homes.  Possibly  a  display  of  pottery  or  old  silver  might  i 
secured  or  modern  varieties  of  china.  The  possibilities  for  broad  vocational  and  cultural  developm  • 
ore  limitless  and  even  an  untrained  teacher  may  secure  real  appreciation  of  beauty. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  free  expression  of  ideas  to  promote  a  c 
tinuous  growth  of  'interest,  intelligence,  and  judgment,  and  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  a  [ 
appreciation  of  the  world  of  industry,  and  a  basis  for  good  taste  and  discrimination  in  choosing.  1 
It  is  believed  that  a  variety  of  constructive  activities,  accompanied  by  studies  of  the  materi:  i 
used,  their  sources  and  characteristics,  and  the  simple  processes  by  which  they  are  made  into  use 

products,  will  give  the  pupils  a  background  and  appreciation  in  this  field. 

Most  of  the  informational  part  of  the  work  can  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  other  school  si 
jects,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  industrial  arts  may  be  used  in  actual  cc 
structive  problems. 

The  following  outline  of  work  is  suggested: 

I.  Paper.  Of  what  made;  its  uses. 

Simple  processes  of  paper-making  carried  out  in  the  schoolroom  if  possible. 

Manipulative  work  with  paper  and  cardboard  begfnning  with  free  paper  cutting  and  simple  cc 
strucfion  for  illustrative  purpose,  the  making  of  booklets,  holiday  problems,  in  the  primary  grade 
developing  into  the  more  technical  processes  of  bookbinding  and  box  construction,  in  the  midc 
and  upper  grades. 

II.  Clay.  Its  sources,  uses,  and  characteristics. 

Free  manipulative  work  w'ith  primary  children  leading  to  the  building  and  finishing  of  potte: 
forms  by  older  pupils. 

The  decoration  of  pottery. 

The  composition  and  application  of  glazes. 

III.  Wood.  How  and  where  obtained.  Kinds.  1 

Construction  of  furniture  for  playhouse,  wagons,  toys,  and  various  play  projects  in  primary  gradt) 
Free  manipulation  and  experimentation,  undirected  with  the  youngest  children,  leading  gradually  I 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  the  woodworking  tools  and  a  definite  acquisition  of  skill  in  tl 
middle  and  upper  grades.  Making  of  toys,  games,  etc. 

Practical  worth-while  problems,  of  real  utility  in  the  lives  of  the  older  children,  should  later  k 
taken  up. 

IV.  Textiles. 

The  textile  fibres,  their  sources,  characteristics,  and  uses. 

Processes  of  preparation  and  manufacture. 

Demonstrations,  illustrations,  and  explanations  of  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving. 
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Construction  of  simple  looms. 

Weaving  of  holders,  caps  and  garments  for  dolls,  rugs  for  playhouse 
Sewing  for  dolls. 

Other  and  more  advanced  sewing  for  older  girls. 

i.  Basketry. 

Materials  used;  where  found. 

Simple  braided  baskets  of  raffia  by  the  smaller  children. 

Sewed  baskets  of  native  materials. 

Woven  baskets  of  reed. 

Throughout  the  Industrial  Arts  work  there  should  be  a  close  connection  with  the  drawing  of  the 
trades,  in  the  effort  put  forth  to  make  each  constructed  article  as  beautiful  as  possible,  through 
>eauty  of  form  and  enrichment  of  surface. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

)obbs,  Ella  V. — "Illustrative  Handwork." 
linns,  Charles — "The  Potter's  Craft." 
llanchard,  Mary  Miles — "The  Basketry  Book." 
ean,  Florence — "Bookbinding  for  Beginners." 

■lolton  and  Rollins — "Industrial  Work  for  Public  Schools." 

Every  teacher  should  own  the  following  publications: 

Magazine:  "The  School  Arts  Magazine,"  The  Davis  Press,  44  Portland  Street,  Worcester,  Mass, 
looks:  "Applied  Art,"  Pedro  J.  Lemos. 

"Art  Education,"  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 


SPACE  DIVISION,  COMPOSITION,  DESIGN,  LETTERING 


pace  Division. 

Drawing  should  aim  to  be,  first  of  all,  free  self-expression.  This  should  begin  as  illustrative  or 
ictorial  composition  in  the  lowest  grades. 

Problems  of  increasing  difficulty  throughout  the  grades,  built  upon  each  preceding  step,  should 
iculcate  habits  of  doing  things,  handling  material  with  increasing  skill  through  intelligent  self- 
riticism,  and  should  encourage  a  desire  to  create  ideal  and  individual  forms  of  beauty,  thus  leading 
3  a  true  appreciation  of  real  artistic  merit. 

Space  division  or  composition  requires  close  observance  of  the  laws  of  balance,  rhythm,  unity, 
nd  harmony  in  the  arrangement  in  space  of  all  of  the  parts  of  the  design. 

Marginal  spaces  must  be  observed  carefully,  the  widest  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Pages  of  books,  decoration  of  covers,  mounting  of  pictures,  decoration  of  posters,  cards  or  any 
Jch  surface,  are  governed  by  the  same  marginal  law. 

The  technique  of  tool  handling,  such  as  pencil,  crayon,  brush  and  ink,  or  color,  should  be  secured 
y  proper  adaptation  to  the  material  and  result  to  be  obtained,  whether  representative  or  deco- 
itive  in  purpose. 

,  Drill  exercises  are  a  very  essential  stimulant  to  efficiency  and  should  be  practiced  with  conscious 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  to  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  in  gaining  skill. 

Problems  given  as  a  test  of  comprehension  and  an  exercise  for  fixing  points  should  be  immedi- 
ely  functioned  in  school,  home,  or  outside  use. 

Out-of-door  lessons  in  observation  of  the  effect  of  nearness  and  distance  on  familiar  objects— such 
trees,  roads,  hills,  houses,  fences,  people,  etc.,  may  be  immediately  functioned  by  cutting  or 
awing  and  coloring  for  miniature  theatre  views.  Much  interest  is  excited  and  accessories  freely 
id  willingly  created  in  order  to  fill  out  the  picture.  The  harmonious  and  artistic  relating  of  these 
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elements  brought  by  memory  -from  out-of-door  study  with  paper,  scissors,  and  pencil,  immedia  y 
function  in  design,  composition,  decorative  arrangement,  and  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  interest  vj  n 
finished. 

A  comprehensive  problem  of  this  nature  follows,  being  an  exercise  culminating  in  a  blaclcb'  d 
frieze  in  a  sixth  grade,  and  connecting  with  the  geography  of  Japan. 

PLAN  FOR  LESSON— SIXTH  GRADE 

Space  Division — Frieze  Work  (for  blackboard). 

I.  Problem.  Blackboard  decoration;  community  work. 

II.  Subject  Matter.  A  choice  from  lessons  in  literature,  history,  geography,  etc.  In  the  case  g-  )■ 

raphy  of  Japan,  its  costumes,  customs,  and  occupations. 

III.  Separate  the  chosen  subject  into  topics,  giving  a  small  group  a  certain  part  under  a  "capt  ' 

chosen  from  their  group. 

IV.  Material  Required.  Some  knowledge  of  the  country  or  story  and  its  setting,  pictures,  obj*  5 

paper  for  tearing. 

V.  Tools,  Scissors,  or  fingernails. 

VI.  Process. 

1.  Recall  silent  consideration  of  the  story  or  tell  or  read  story  to  class. 

2.  Ask  for  interesting  points  and  make  notes  on  board. 

3.  Assign  chosen  parts  to  groups  choosing  them,  for  cutting  or  tearing  figures  and  o  n 

objects. 

4.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  parts  are  finished  consider  their  arrangement  in  space  >i 

prepared  background. 

VII.  Arrangement  in  Space. 

1.  Chief  interest  (most  suggestive  thing  in  story). 

2.  Placing  near  art  center  of  space. 

3.  Necessary  parts,  such  as  mountains,  roads,  water,  etc. 

4.  Accessories — children's  contributions  of  their  own  imaginative  suggestions. 

VIII.  Class  Criticisms. 

1.  Suggestions  of  subject  matter  and  placing. 

2.  Balance,  rhythm,  unity  in  placing,  and  color  values. 

3. -  Perspective — into  the  picture. 

Helps.  Material. 

Reading  matter  for  information,  pictures,  costumes,  customs,  and  occupations;  also  geograph; 
conditions.  Postal  cards,  colored  paper  for  costumes,  etc.  White  paper  (tearing)  for  patterns.  IJ 
figures  for  construction  lines.  Different  positions — profile,  standing,  sitting,  walking,  working,  etc.j| 

Preparation  for  construction  work. 

1.  Study  roads,  trees,  paths,  etc.,  out-of-doors,  using  finder. 

2.  Interior  views  of  that  setting. 

3.  Colors  chosen — costumes. 

Design. 

Design  refers  to  the  decorative  arrangement  of  lines,  masses,  or  colors,  or  their  combinations 
the  purpose  of  beautifying  space. 

A  simple  but  important  law  is  to  follow  the  constructive  form  of  the  object  decorated;  anothe 
to  suit  the  design  to  the  material  which  it  ii  to  decorate;  also,  the  use  to  which  the  article  is  to 
applied. 
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Design  as  Space  Decoration. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

A.  Cutting,  tearing,  and  arranging  fruit  in  masses,  as  in  bowls.  Tracing  around  the  mass  and  elimi¬ 
nating  parts  not  needed.  Outlining  and  coloring  in  crayons  on  page  used  to  carry  ma¬ 
terial  in  out-of-door  nature  study  excursions. 

B.  Health  Calendars.  Covers  constructed  and  decorated  with  name  and  lettering  for  written  papers. 
Spelling  blanks  decorated  with  lettering.  Blotter  pads  and  pieces  decorated  with  leaves  or 
flowers  conventionalized.  Portfolios  decorated  for  holders  of  drawing  work.  Incidentals 
occurring  seasonally  or  in  occasions,  such  as  posters. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

A.  Objects — dishes,  etc.  Conventionalized  and  used  as  towel  decorations  and  tea  cloths  in  outline 
stitch. 

B.  Baskets  and  bowls  arranged  in  space  for  water  color  flower  receptacles. 

C.  Natural  fruit  drawn,  conventionalized,  arranged  as  geometric  or  naturalistic  spots,  for  applique 
trimming  of  aprons  and  dresses. 

D.  Color  charts  made  and  lettered. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

A.  Design  costume  planning  and  decoration. 

B.  Figures  chosen  from  magazines,  lay  figures  cut,  costumes  for  different  occasions  planned,  col¬ 
ored  and  applied. 

C.  Skirt  and  waist  models  designed  and  placed  in  charts. 

D.  Charts  of  color  have  many  constructed  models.  Silhouettes  placed  in  pleasing  position  in  space. 

Lettering. 

Lettering  is  used  extensively  as  a  feature  of  decorative  design,  and  requires  careful  constructive 
form  and  placing.  It  is  given  a  prominent  place  in  all  grades  because  of  its  usefulness,  culminating 
in  grades  above  the  primary,  in  skilful  execution,  is  called  upon  to  help  many  school  and  public 
utilities. 

Much  occasion  is  given  for  drill  in  change  of  spacing,  proportion  and  form  in  order  to  fit  given 

spaces. 

Few  Essential  Points  in  Lettering. 

,  Letters  should  be  clear,  simple,  adapted  to  the  space  they  are  to  fill,  the  material  they  are  to 
decorate,  and  the  sentiment  to  be  expressed. 

3.  The  spacing  between  the  letters  should  be  narrow,  between  the  words  wider,  and  uniform  in 
both  cases. 

3.  In  grade  work  they  are  used  as  occasions  arise,  in  the  following  cases:  book  titles,  portfolios, 
signs,  announcements,  place  cards  and  favors,  posters  (advertisements),  labels  (fruit),  letter 
heads,  box  and  package  marking. 

Kinds:  Line  or  skeleton  with  changeable  proportions:  black  letters,  standard  roman,  a  few  ornate 

capital  initials,  embroidery  initials,  monograms. 

:.  Marginal  spacing  should  be  observed  in  arranging  lettering  as  the  general  appearance  of  t  e 
page  depends  much  upon  clear,  distinct,  neatly  formed  letters.  Ruled  paper  is  used  at  irst, 
but  is  soon  discarded  as  power  is  gained  to  cut  and  draw  free-hand  forms. 

fome  Final  Goals.  <  ... 

The  Teacher’s:  An  idea  or  thought;  development  of  power  and  skill;  principles  fixed  by  habit.  . 
Children's:  To  make  something;  to  interpret  things;  to  create  something;  to  live  up  to  the  best  m 
Vrt  development.  Finally:  The  great  aims  throughout  the  course  are:  to  acquaint  youth  wit  e 

deal  beauties  of  natural  and  artistic  environment;  to  create  a  desire  for  and  encourage  e  ie  in 
otential  power  to  add  to  this  beauty;  and  most  important  of  all,  through  constant  and  appv 
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activities  to  teach  that  only  work,  good  faithful  effort  with  conscious  and  sincere  self-criticism,  I 
bring  success;  in  all  of  which  training  the  enthusiasm  of  teacher  must  never  lag.  Result:  "A  naJ  i 
of  growing  Art  Ideals  and  Production." 

We  believe  that  any  child  may  be  aided  to  see  beauty  where  he  might  be  blind  and  always  af  • 
wards  make  better  choices;  to  gain  a  training  of  mind  and  hand  which  will  help  him  to  be  a  bei;  * 
workman;  to  acquire  many  relationships  with  the  world  about  him,  with  distant  places  and  tir  5 
and  with  the  minds  and  ideals  of  many  persons;  to  develop  inspiration,  wide  ideals,  and  an  act  > 
imagination  which  may  constantly  lift  him  to  a  higher  and  finer  spiritual  level.  We  know  that  throi  1 
the  Arts  all  these  fine  qualities  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  life  of  each  child  easily,  naturally,  <  I 
beautifully.  We  think  Art  training  is  worth  while. 

Assembled  by  Ruth  E.  Wooster,  State  Teachers'  College,  San  Jose,  California  I 


Vocational  Art  Course  for  the  Grades 


NATURE  FORMS.  Let  the  children  cut  leaf  shapes,  fruit,  vegetables,  trees,  etc.,  for  form  stu 
and  use  in  illustration  and  design.  These  cut  paper  shapes  may  be  mounted  in  decorative  arran; 
ments  on  the  blackboard. 

Subject  for  study  and  illustration  throughout  the  term: 

Food.  Sources,  production  and  transportation.  Let  pupils  illustrate  the  above  by  large  drawir 
and  cuttings  in  composition.  Let  the  pupils  model  farm  animals. 

Booklets.  Let  the  children  make  a  food  or  farm  booklet  and  fill  with  their  drawings  and  cuttir 
illustrating  the  subject  chosen.  j| 

Envelopes.  Make  envelopes  to  hold  cut  letters. 

Lettering.  Cut  large  letters  from  plain  paper  and  arrange  words  and  sentences  on  board  a 
paper.  I 

Dishes  and  Doilies.  Let  the  children  make  envelopes  to  hold  paper  dishes  and  cut  circles  for  doili 
plates,  and  saucers,  and  bowls,  bottles,  and  cup  shapes  braced  so  they  will  stand. 

Clay  Dishes.  Let  them  model  dishes. 

Illustration.  Use  the  dishes  cut  or  modeled  and  let  them  draw  a  table,  chair  and  dishes  to  illustre 
(I)  the  bowls  of  the  three  bears,  (2)  the  Baby's  supper.  Emphasize  proportion. 

Color.  Let  the  pupils  mix  secondary  colors.  Let  pupils  cut  and  color  dolls  using  primary  and  se i 
ondary  colors,  and  using  crayon  where  black  is  needed. 

Design.  Stick  print  units  and  borders.  Emphasize  orderly  arrangement  and  grouping  of  spots  f 
variety. 

Stick  print  simple  borders  on  dishes  and  doilies,  each  pupil  using  one  color. 

Art  in  the  Home.  Show  the  children  how  to  set  the  table  with  paper  or  clay  dishes  and  doili<C 
Use  one  color  of  decorated  dishes. 

Weaving.  Weave  paper  mats.  The  first  lessons  may  be  firmer  material  if  desired. 


GRADES  2B-2A 

THE  GARDEN.  Cut  or  draw  vegetables  or  plants  grown  in  home  or  school  gardens  and  use  ! 
illustrate  stories  of  the  gardens.  The  plant  forms  cut  may  be  arranged  if  desired  in  a  cut  papi 
window  box  mounted  on  the  board  or  on  cardboard. 

Subject  for  study  and  illustration  throughout  the  term: 

The  Home.  Types  of  home:  Study  kinds  of  homes,  materials  and  methods  of  construction.  Ct 
draw,  paint,  model,  or  make  one  or  more  types  of  homes  studied.  (Connect  with  literature.) 

Furniture.  Cut  paper  shapes  in  first  mode  of  furniture  used  in  types  of  homes  studied. 

Rugs.  Study  floor  coverings  and  methods  of  weaving,  and  plan  for  a  weaving  problem.  This  nu 
be  a  community  rug  or  small  articles  on  cardboard  looms. 
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Thread  looms  and  start  the  plain  weaving. 

Study  values  and  space  relations  in  design  for  weaving. 

Select  the  colors  to  be  used  in  weaving,  combining  warm  and  cool,  light  and  dark  colors. 

Let  the  pupil  make  a  design  for  the  weaving  problem  including  stripes  and  units. 

Weave  stripes  and  design  units. 

Color.  Study,  Color.  Tone  papers  with  full  tone  and  tint  of  colors  shown  and  save  for  future  use. 

Construction.  Make  an  envelope  to  hold  cut  paper  design  units.  Make  a  Christmas  box  for  some 
definite  use,  planning  the  proportions  needed. 

Design.  Cut  design  units  by  modifying  the  edges  of  squares  not  less  than  l'/2  inches  in  size.  Cut 
from  circles  not  less  than  U/2  inches  in  diameter,  decorative  shapes  suggested  by  nature  forms.  Lay 
the  units  cut  on  dark  backgrounds. 

The  black  square  may  be  used  for  cutting  or  mounting. 

Select  the  most  satisfactory  designs  and  cut  from  paper  previously  toned,  and  use  to  decorate 
he  Christmas  box. 

Bookmaking.  Make  a  booklet  about  the  home. 

Use  pictures  to  illustrate  the  stories  written.  This  may  be  for  words  about  the  home,  or  larger  for 
illustration. 

GRADES  2A-3B-3A 

Nature  Study.  Draw  and  paint  plant  forms  and  vegetables  from  summer  gardens. 

Subject  for  the  term:  Textiles,  Clothing.  Compare  cotton,  linen,  and  wool  textiles.  Explain  sources. 
Study  the  wool  industry,  illustrating  as  far  as  possible  with  actual  materials. 

Illustration.  Illustrate  by  drawings  and  cuttings  in  first  mode  the  methods  of  transporting  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Emphasize  proportion  and  size  as  affected  by  distance. 

Suggestion.  A  toy  store  may  be  made  to  illustrate  methods  of  distribution  of  merchandise,  and 
may  be  used  for  problems  in  mathematics. 

Weaving.  Recall  the  weaving  in  primary  grades.  Study  and  ravel  samples  of  matting  and  cloth  to 
analyze  the  weaves. 

A  "room  chart"  about  wool  may  be  made  a  community  problem. 

Samples  of  wool,  different  weaves,  oriental  rug  knots,  etc.,  may  be  mounted  on  the  chart. 

Let  each  pupil  crochet  a  doll  cap,  scarf,  bag,  or  neck  band,  or  braid  a  cord  for  modeled,  glass 
or  wooden  beads.  These  articles  may  be  used  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Book  Making  and  English.  Let  the  pupils  cut  out  the  pictures,  mount  each,  and  write  short  para¬ 
graphs  explaining  the  pictures.  Bind  the  illustrated  composition  in  a  simple  booklet  form  and  make 
the  title  "Wool"  with  cut  letters. 

Construction.  Let  the  pupils  make  circular  boxes  to  hold  their  Christmas  gift. 

Color.  Let  each  pupil  tone  papers  with  hues  of  secondary  colors  and  keep  in  a  folder  for  use  in 
design  throughout  the  year. 

Study  and  cut  from  light  and  dark  papers,  circular  designs  suitable  in  size  to  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  Christmas  box  made. 

Let  each  pupil  select  his  best  design,  cut  it  from  toned  papers  of  pleasing  color  for  the  Christmas 
box,  and  mount  it  on  the  box.  Cut  out  a  Christmas  card,  add  color  and  make  and  address  an 
envelope  for  it. 

First  Mode  Drawing.  Complete  the  work  of  the  term  with  careful  first  mode  drawings  from  toys 
and  other  objects,  emphasizing  correct  proportions. 

GRADES  3A-4B-4A 

Nature  Study.  Draw  and  cut  shapes  of  flowers,  seed  pods,  leaves,  etc.,  turned  in  different  positions. 
Save  as  suggestions  for  design  spots. 
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Industrial  Subject.  Clay.  Study  kinds  of  soil  and  their  uses. 

Study  the  clay  industry. 

Show  kinds  of  clay. 

(Can  clay  be  found  in  your  district?) 

Book  Making.  Let  the  pupils  make  a  mounting  booklet  for  composition  about  clay,  illustrating  t  I 
stories  with  pictures  cut  out  and  neatly  mounted. 

Pottery  and  Flower  Arrangement.  Study  pottery  and  let  the  pupils  select  the  vases  suited  in  co  r 
and  form  to  the  flowers  to  be  used  and  arrange  flowers. 

Design.  Study  the  designs  shown  as  suggestions. 

Explain  the  symbolism  of  Indians,  Egyptians,  etc. 

Let  each  pupil  decide  on  a  shape  and  size  for  a  modeled  paper  weight. 

Make  symbolic  design  for  the  same  by  cutting  or  drawing. 

The  nature  forms  made  in  September  may  be  used  as  suggestions  if  desired. 

Construction.  Model  the  paper  weight  and  trace  the  design  on  the  same,  lightly. 

Let  the  clay  dry  thoroughly,  at  least  one  week. 

Color  and  Application.  Study  and  make  hues  of  primaries.  Select  two  hues,  not  pure  primaries,  f 
combination  on  the  paper  weight.  Color  the  light  parts  of  the  design  in  the  hues  chosen. 

Cut  the  original  design  for  the  paper  weight  from  toned  papers  using  the  hues  chosen.  If  sat  1 
factory,  match  the  hues  in  opaque  colors  and  paint  the  paper  weight.  Let  it  dry.  Shellac. 

With  brush  and  color  decorate  a  paper  for  a  box  to  hold  the  Christmas  gift. 

Make  the  box. 

Wrap  and  tie  the  box  neatly. 

Letter  the  address. 

Perspective.  Study  the  effect  of  distance  on  the  apparent  size  of  objects. 

Let  the  pupils  cut  and  arrange  in  satisfactory  compositions  the  object  studied. 

Let  them  make  original  drawings  to  illustrate  the  same  principle. 

i 

GRADES  4A-5B-5A 

Nature  Study.  Make  careful  drawing  of  nature  sprays,  fruits,  nuts,  grains,  grasses,  etc. 

Industrial  Subject.  Paper. 

History  lesson.  Study  the  development  of  written  language  and  materials  used  on  which  to  writ  | 
Show  paper  made  of  wood  pulp,  linen,  cotton. 

Let  pupils  find  samples  of  each  at  home  and  in  school. 

Demonstrate  the  method  of  making  paper. 

English  lesson.  Write  short  compositions  about  paper  making  and  illustrate  with  pictures  cut.  Giv 
care  to  margins  on  composition  papers. 

Mathematics  lesson.  Give  stock  sizes  of  papers  used,  and  estimate  the  best  way  to  cut  the  pape 
the  amount  needed,  and  the  cost  of  paper  to  be  used  in  making  the  book. 

Design.  Borders. 

Study  and  reproduce  with  brush  and  color  a  few  border  designs  on  for  practice. 

Make  similar  original  border  designs  with  brush,  stick  or  round  nib  pen. 

Mount  the  best  designs. 

Save  the  designs  left  on  the  cut  pages. 

Color.  Tone  papers  for  use  in  design  making  bright  and  dull,  and  light  and  dark  tones. 

Select  a  color  scheme  including  one  bright  and  one  dull  tone  and  translate  the  symbolic  desig 
cut  into  color,  retaining  the  values. 

Surfaces.  Study  the  plans  for  surface  repeats  and  try  with  cut  paper  shapes  as  shown. 

Units.  Study  designs. 

Explain  symbolism. 

Cut  symbolic  designs  in  light  paper  and  mount  on  dark. 
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Applied  Design.  Block  Printing. 

Explain  principles  of  printing  with  type,  sticks,  and  blocks. 

Bring  corks,  sticks,  matches,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  modify  shapes  to  make  design  spots.  Cut  away 
light  parts,  leaving  parts  that  are  to  be  printed. 

Print  a  surface  as  a  cover  for  the  toned  papers  made. 

Brad  the  toned  papers  in  the  cover. 

Christmas  Cards.  Make  Christmas  cards  decorated  with  appropriate  block  printed,  rhythmic,  or 
cut  paper  designs. 

Letter  with  a  stick  or  round  nib  pen. 

Draw  from  objects  illustrating  principles  of  cylindrical  perspective. 


GRADES  5A-6B-6A 

Nature  Forms.  Make  careful  pencil  drawings  of  plant  forms  showing  blossoms,  petals,  and  leaves 
turned  in  various  positions. 

Use  accented  outlines.  (Save  for  design  motifs.) 

Book  Making.  Make  a  book  for  the  industrial  subject  "Cotton." 

Industrial  Subject.  Cotton. 

History  and  English. 

Cotton  Industry.  Study  the  history  of  cotton  textiles  from  the  seed  to  the  woven  cloth.  Let  the 
pupils  write  paragraphs  or  compositions  on  the  same,  and  illustrate  with  drawings  and  with  original 
sketches. 

Give  great  care  to  the  writing,  page  spacing,  and  mounting  of  pictures. 

Lettering  .  Titles  of  explanations  of  illustrations  should  be  well  lettered  with  small  pencil  or  pen 
letters. 

Design.  Plan  a  cover  design  in  cut  paper  using  dark  and  light.  Let  the  motif  be  symbolic  of  the 
industry  or  a  design  suitable  for  printing  on  textiles. 

Finish  the  cover. 

Christmas.  Make  the  Yankee  500  board. 

Textile  Designs.  Study  textile  designs  from  samples. 

Recall  the  weaving  and  stick  printing  methods  previously  used  to  make  designs. 

Explain  and  demonstrate  the  tied  and  dyed  process. 

Stenciling.  Explain  the  principles  of  stenciling. 

Let  the  pupils  develop  original  stencil  units  for  the  Yankee  500  game. 

Trace  the  design  on  stencil  paper,  and  cut  out  the  dark  parts.  . 

Cut  one  and  one-quarter  inches  square  from  the  black  spot  and  use  as  background  tor  plane, ng  the 

stencil  design. 

Stencil  on  the  game  board.  ,  .  , 

Color.  Select  complementary  color  schemes  and  translate  the  stencil  and  cut  paper  des.gns  made 

into  different  colors. 

Mount  results  in  "Cotton"  book  as  textile  designs.  ,  , 

Perspective.  Develop  principles  of  one  point  perspective  and  draw  from  ob|ec  s  an  memory 

illustrate  the  same. 

Sketching.  Study  pencil  values  in  sketching  and  make  value  drawings. 


GRADES  6A-7B-7A 

Nature  Forms.  Draw  trees,  studying  growth. 

Read  and  observe  trees  with  reference  to  the  suggestions  given  for  pruning  and  care. 

Structural  PHndple,  Study  relate  sizes  of  stock  used  for  different  parts  of  manufactured  obiects. 
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Discuss: 

(1)  Principles  of  stability  and  strength. 

(2)  Kinds  of  joints  used. 

(3)  Proportions  of  objects  based  on: 

a.  Use. 

b.  Beauty. 

Space  Relations.  Study  space  relations  in  placing  and  grouping  rounds,  slats  and  panels  in  fur 
ture,  doors,  trellises,  etc. 

Notice  variety  obtained  through  tapering,  turning,  carving  and  decorating,  and  through  the  u 
of  curves  with  straight  lines. 

From  objects: 

( 1 )  Make  a  paper  plan  of  a  door  or  window  showing  pleasing  variety  in  spacing. 

(2)  Draw  or  cut  an  elevation  of  a  chair,  table,  desk  or  bookcase  showing  pleasing  relatioi 

of  spaces. 

Design  in  paper  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(3)  Groups  of  tucks  for  some  article  of  dress. 

(4)  A  trellis  for  a  garden  or  a  window  box. 

(5)  A  window  or  garden  box  of  concrete,  with  paneled  sides. 

(6)  Some  article  for  the  shop. 

Color.  Study  values  in  color  and  carry  out  the  work. 

Book  Making.  Make  a  loose  leaf  notebook  for  use  in  any  kind  of  work  desired. 

Applied  Design.  Plan  a  cover  design  with  title  and  appropriate  cut  paper  decorative  unit.  Tran 
late  into  color,  using  paper  or  opaque  color  as  desired. 

Make  cut  paper  designs  for  decorating  tin  boxes,  trays,  etc.,  or  for  oilcloth  doilies  for  cookin 
centers,  or  cardboard  boxes  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Girls  may  cut  paper  designs  for  applique  or  embroidery  where  needed. 

Carry  out  in  Concordia. 

Perspective.  Develop  principles  of  angular  perspective  and  illustrate  with  sketches  of  shop,  schoo 
or  home  furnishings. 

Milling  Industry.  These  pages  may  be  used  to  illustrate  compositions  or  in  connection  with  th 
study  of:  current  events,  conservation,  inventions,  commerce  or  cooking,  and  as  help  in  sketching. 

GRADES  7A-8B-8A 

The  first  two  weeks  of  school  may  be  devoted  to  nature  drawing,  if  desired. 

Printing. 

References: 

"The  Development  of  the  Book” — W.  Seegmiller. 

"The  Biography  of  a  Book" — Harper  Bros. 

"How  Prints  Are  Made" — Keppel. 

"Booklet  Making" — Bailey. 

History.  Study  the  development  of  printing;  methods  of  printing;  shop  and  industrial  methods  o 
work. 

Kinds  of  type  used. 

Kinds  of  prints  made. 

Block  printing. 

If  possible  visit  a  school  shop,  newspaper  office,  or  a  publisher's. 

Book  Making.  Plan— for  a  history  of  printing  and  bookmaking— a  book  to  be  sewed  according  t< 
directions.  Fold  the  signatures  and  number  the  pages. 

Page  layouts.  Study  methods  of  planning  a  page. 

Study  margins. 
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Make  a  template  for  the  pages. 

English.  Write  compositions  on  the  "History  of  Printing  or  Book  Making." 

Illustrate  with  well  mounted  pictures  from  magazines. 

Give  proof  reading  as  an  English  exercise. 

Lettering  and  Design.  Plan  the  cover  with  title  and  decorative  design. 

Color.  Study  color  combinations  and  select  a  scheme  for  the  book  cover,  considering  the  color 
of  the  cover  paper  used.  Translate  the  cover  design  into  color  and  apply  on  the  cover. 

Complete  the  book. 

Book  Plates  as  a  Christmas  Problem.  Make  a  design  for  the  book  plate  or  Christmas  card,  using 
cut  paper  or  round  nib  pen. 

Reproduce  by  linoleum  block  or  blue  printing. 

Work  Drawings.  Study  working  drawings  and  perspective  views  of  mechanical  objects.  Translate 
one  drawing  from  perspective  to  views. 

Perspective.  Make  perspective  sketches  of  buildings,  or  of  objects  in  the  shop,  school  or  home. 


Picture  Study  and  Oral  English 


An  Outline  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  the  Grade  Schools. 

I.  An  Introduction  to  the  Teacher  for  Herself. 

Pictures  are  in  themselves  a  language.  We  should  give  our  pupils  instruction  in  the  picture  language 
so  that  they  may  learn  to  talk  intelligently  in  this  tongue. 

A.  There  is  always  a  strong  national  quality  in  a  good  picture. 

B.  You  must  put  yourself  in  the  same  state  of  mind  (in  as  far  as  this  is  possible)  as  the 

man  who  painted  the  picture,  if  you  really  want  to  see  the  picture. 

C.  One  must  take  into  consideration  the  artist's  personal  characteristics,  in  judging  the 

picture. 

D.  That  picture  is  greatest  which  excites,  in  the  greater  number  of  individuals,  the  desire 

to  carry  the  idea  of  the  picture  farther  to  his  own  personal,  logical  conclusion  of 

that  idea. 

E.  We  look  at  a  picture: 

1.  For  what  it  is. 

2.  For  the  idea  for  which  it  stands. 

3.  For  its  technique.  (Color,  manner  of  painting.) 

F.  In  judging  a  picture  fairly,  one  must  take  into  consideration  the  following  to  be  an  un¬ 

biased  and  intelligent  judge: 

1.  Artist's  nationality. 

2.  His  personal  characteristics. 

3.  His  living  conditions. 

4.  His  intelligence. 

5.  The  main  idea  of  the  picture. 

II.  The  Idea  in  Teaching  Picture  Study  to  Children  in  School. 

A.  To  create  in  them  a  love  for  beauty  and  an  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  works  of 

God  and  man. 

B.  To  broaden  their  vision  (spiritual  and  mental). 

C.  To  teach  the  correct  use  of  the  powers  of  observation. 

D.  To  increase  and  improve  their  vocabulary  and  powers  of  conversation. 
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III.  Methods  of  Teaching  Picture  Study  in  Correlation  with  Oral  English. 

A.  Select  from  the  list  of  pictures  suggested  for  your  grade,  one  that  is  rich  in  either  hisi 

torical  or  in  literary  interest  for  your  first  lesson. 

B.  Hang  as  large  a  copy  as  you  can  secure  of  the  picture  in  your  room  where  it  may  b 

seen  by  all  pupils  to  advantage;  do  this  a  few  days  before  giving  or  assigning  th> 
lesson. 

C.  On  the  day  when  you  are  to  assign  topics  for  discussion  concerning  the  picture,  b< 

sure  to  read  or  tell  the  story  of  the  picture — from  the  human  element  side  only 
Avoid  descriptions  of  the  artist,  his  life,  dates,  etc.  Save  these  facts  until  last  whei 
a  real  live  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  children.  They  may  then  ask  for  thi 
information. 

Example:  "Fog  Warning"  by  Winslow  Homer. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  Maine  fishermen.  Their  couragt 
to  buffet  storms;  their  steadiness,  level  headedness  in  time  of  distress,  etc.  Bring  ir 
the  descriptive  beauty  of  the  interesting,  many-sided  coast  of  Maine.  Its  geography 
formation,  climate,  etc.  Next  the  sentimental  appeal"  of  the  picture,  the  life  of  the 
fishermen,  the  effect  and  value  of  the  sea  on  them. 

D.  Now  assign  topics  for  oral  discussion  to  be  looked  up,  thought  about  and  planned  ai 

home;  to  be  given  in  school,  in  class,  at  the  desired  period  in  a  day  or  two. 
Example:  from  same  picture,  for  topics. 

"Climate  of  the  New  England  States." 

"The  Cause  and  Effects  of  Fog." 

"Marine  Paintings  and  Painters." 

"Character  of  Fisher  Folk." 

"Winslow  Homer,  himself." 

E.  Oral  Discussions.  Have  the  children  who  had  topics  assigned,  discuss  their  subject.  At 

the  end  of  each  individual  discussion  allow  a  general  questioning,  criticisms,  etc. 

F.  Be  prepared  to  answer  now  (teachers)  questions  relative  to  the  picture,  artist,  his  life, 

etc.  Usually  by  this  time  the  interest  is  so  keen  that  all  are  anxious  to  know  more 
about  the  picture,  the  artist  and  other  paintings  that  he  may  have  made,  that  the 
time  will  be  all  too  short  for  a  thorough  completion  of  the  lesson. 

IV.  List  of  Pictures  for  Study  in  the  Various  Grades. 

A.  Grade  One. 

1.  Feeding  Her  Birds — Millet  (French). 

2.  The  First  Step — Millet  (French). 

3.  Can’t  You  Talk? — Holmes. 

4.  St.  John  and  the  Lamb — Murillo  (Spanish). 

5.  The  Cat  Family — Adam  (French). 

6.  The  Infant  Samuel — Reynolds  (English.) 

7.  Baby  Stuart — Van  Dyck  (Flemish). 

8.  Feeding  Her  Birds — Millet  (French). 

9.  A  Fascinating  Tale — Ronner  (Dutch). 

10.  Melon  Eaters — Murillo  (Spanish). 

B.  Grade  Two. 

1.  Cat  in  Window — Dou  (Dutch). 

2.  Children  of  the  Shell — Murillo  (Spanish). 

3.  The  Divine  Shepherd — Murillo  (Spanish). 

4.  A  Helping  Hand — Renouf  (French). 

5.  The  Sick  Monkey — Landseer  (English). 


6.  Saved — Landseer  (English). 

7.  Miss  Bowles — Reynolds  (English). 

8.  Mother  and  Child — Brush  (American). 

9.  Young  Handel's  First  Efforts — Dicksee  (English). 

10.  Age  of  Innocence — Reynolds  (English). 

C.  Grade  Three. 

1.  School  in  Brittany,  Geoffrey  (French). 

2.  French  Boys  in  School — Geoffrey  (French). 

3.  King  of  the  Forest — Landseer  (English). 

4.  Horseshoeing — Landseer  (English). 

5.  Going  to  Work — Millet  (French). 

6.  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church — Boughton  (American). 

7.  Return  of  the  Mayflower — Boughton  (American). 

8.  Madonna  del  Granduca — Raphael  (Italian). 

9.  At  the  Watering  Trough — Dagnan-Bouveret  (French). 

10.  Child  with  Apple — Greuze  (French). 

D.  Grade  Four. 

1.  Village  Blacksmith — Herring  (English). 

2.  Pilgrim  Exiles — Boughton  (American). 

3.  Ploughing — Rosa  Bonheur  (French). 

4.  Deer  in  the  Forest — Bonheur  (French). 

5.  Madonna  of  the  Chair — Raphael  (Italian). 

6.  The  Balloon — Dupre  (French). 

7.  The  Broken  Jar — Greuze  (French). 

8.  Blue  Boy — Gainsborough  (English). 

9.  Evangeline — Boughton  (American). 

10.  The  Knitting  Shepherdess — Millet  (French). 

E.  Grade  Five. 

1.  The  Connoisseurs — Landseer  (English). 

2.  On  the  Alert — Bonheur  (French). 

3.  Holy  Family — Botticelli  (Italian). 

4.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon — Carpaccio  (Italian). 

5.  St.  John  in  the  Desert — Raphael  (Italian). 

6.  The  Horse  Fair — Bonheur  (French). 

7.  John  Alden  and  Priscilla— Boughton  (American). 

8.  Song  of  the  Lark — Breton  (French). 

9.  The  Goose  Girl — Millet  (French). 

10.  Repose  in  Egypt — Van  Dyck  (Flemish). 

F.  Grade  Six. 

1.  Holy  Night — Correggio  (Italian). 

2.  Aurora — Guido  Reni  (Italian). 

3.  Sistine  Madonna — Raphael  (Italian). 

4.  Joan  of  Arc — Bastien-Lepage  (French). 

5.  Shepherdess  and  Sheep — Lerolle  (French). 

6.  The  Gleaners— Millet  (French). 

7.  Reading  from  Homer— Alma-Tadema  (Flemish). 

8.  Holy  Family — Rubens  (Flemish). 

9.  Avenue  of  Trees— Hobbema  (Dutch). 

10.  Sir  Galahad— Watts  (English). 
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G.  Grade  Seven. 

1.  Spring — Botticelli  (Italian). 

2.  The  Last  Supper — Da  Vinci  (Italian). 

3.  The  Lake — Corot  (French). 

4.  Orpheus  and  Eurydice— Corot  (French). 

5.  The  Angelus — Millet  (French). 

5.  Oxen  Going  to  Labor — Troyon  (French). 

7.  Sheep;  Spring;  Autumn — Mauve  (Dutch) 

8.  The  Night  Watch — Rembrandt  (Dutch). 

9.  The  Mill — Ruysdael  (Dutch). 

10.  Christ  in  the  Temple — Durer  (German). 

11.  The  Childhood  of  Christ — Hoffman  (German). 

12.  The  Forge  of  Vulcan — Velasquez  (Spanish). 

H.  Grade  Eight. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mother — Whistler  (American). 

2.  Fog  Warning — Homer  (American). 

3.  The  Golden  Stairs — Burne-Jones  (English). 

4.  The  Blessed  Damosel — Rossetti  (English). 

5.  Christine  of  Denmark — Holbein  (German). 

6.  The  Anatomy  Lesson — Rembrandt  (Dutch). 

7.  Man  with  Sword — Frans  Hals  (Dutch).  i 

8.  Frieze  of  the  Prophets — Sargent  (American). 

9.  Story  of  the  Holy  Grail — Abbey  (American). 

10.  The  Two  Majesties — Gerome  (French). 

11.  Delphic  Sibyl — Michelangelo  (Italian). 

12.  The  Assumption — Titian  (Italian). 

V.  In  the  preceding  list  of  pictures,  please  do  not  think  that  they  are  inflexible.  In  fact,  most  of 

the  pictures  given  in  the  list  for  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades  can  be  used  in  all  of  those  grades 
and  sometimes  to  advantage  in  grades  4  and  5.  Likewise  lists  for  grades  I  and  2  can  be 
used  in  both  grades  and  in  grade  3.  Grade  4  can  draw  from  grades  3  and  5,  at  times. 

VI.  Primary  teachers  and  teachers  of  grades  up  to  grade  six  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the 

"topic  method"  of  study  as  explicitly  as  in  the  upper  grades.  However,  they  can  use  the 
conversational  and  dramatic  representation  method  with  equal  success. 

VII.  There  is  another  side  to  the  study  of  pictures  that  has  not  been  mentioned.  This  is  the  study 

of  design  or  plan  of  the  picture.  It  is  an  interesting  phase  of  picture  study  and  one  that  is 
useful  in  a  clear  understanding  of  composition.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
design  and  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses,  and  needs  illustrative  material  to  make 
points  clear. 

One  Hundred  Graded  Pictures  for  Children's  Rooms 

in  Libraries  and  Schools 


FIRST  GRADE 

Madonna  of  the  Chair — Raphael. 

He  Shall  Give  his  Angels  Charge  over  Thee — 
Taylor. 

Feeding  Her  Birds — Millet. 

The  First  Step — Millet. 


Girl  with  Cat — Hoecker. 

Cat  Family — Adam. 

Swan — Rhine  prints. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  Set  of  six — Jessie  Wil¬ 
cox  Smith. 

Little  children  of  the  Sea — Israels. 


SCROOLROftM  HELPS 


SECOND  GRADE 

Madonna — Correggio. 

Children  of  the  Shell — Murillo. 

Mother  and  Child — Brush. 

Ring  Around  a  Rosey — Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
A  Child  World  Series — Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Helping  Hand — Renouf. 

Angel  with  Musical  Instruments — Da  Forli. 
The  Cat's  Dancing  Party — Jan  Steen. 

The  Belated  Kid — Hunt. 

Milking  Time — Dagnan-Bouveret. 

The  Torn  Hat — Sully. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Holy  Night — Correggio. 

Angel  with  Lute — Carpaccio. 

Ilpinstein  Baby — Frans  Hals. 

Children  of  Charles  I — Van  Dyclc. 

Prince  Baltassar  Carlos — Velasquez. 

Knitting  Lesson — Millet. 

Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare — Landseer. 

Sheepfold — Jacques. 

The  Return  to  the  Farm — Troyon. 

Midday  Rest — Rhine  prints. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Sistine  Madonna  (detail) — Raphael. 
3resentation  in  the  Temple — Rembrandt. 

Joy  with  Sword — Manet. 

-lowergirl  in  Holland — Hitchcock. 

Dxen  Going  to  Labor — Troyon. 

The  Escaped  Cow — Dupre. 

)eer  in  Forest — Bonheur. 
set  of  Fairy  Tales — Maxfield  Parrish, 
he  Frugal  Meal — Israels, 
he  Gleaners — Millet, 
diawatha — Taylor. 

.ongfellow. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

lepose  in  Egypt — Van  Dyck, 
it.  Cecelia — Raphael, 
he  Angelus — Millet, 
he  Song  of  the  Lark — Breton, 
he  Melon  Eaters,  etc. — Murillo, 
he  Horse  Fair — Bonheur. 

Autumn — Mauve, 
faymakers — Dupre, 
nd  of  Day — Edan. 
he  Indian  Hunter — Couse. 


All  s  Well — Winslow  Homer. 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church — Boughton. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Head  of  Christ — Hoffman. 

Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit — Dallin. 

King  David  with  Harp — Rubens. 

Boyhood  of  Raleigh — Millais. 

At  the  Watering-trough — Dagnan-Bouveret. 

Fog  Warning — Winslow  Homer. 

The  Sower — Millet. 

Oxen  Plowing — Troyon. 

Return  of  the  Fishing  Boats — Mesdag. 

Sir  Galahad — Watts. 

In  a  Capri  Garden — Coleman. 

George  Washington. 

Columbus  in  the  Court  of  Isabella — Brozik. 

The  Capitol — Jules  Guerin. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Christ  and  the  Peasants — L'Hermitte. 

Notre  Dame  Cathedral.  Paris. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Marks.  Venice. 

Flight  of  Night — Hunt. 

The  Fighting  Temeraire — Turner. 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution — Johnson. 

Boyhood  of  Lincoln — Johnson. 

Nightwatch— -Rembrandt. 

Abraham  Lincoln — St.  Gaudens. 

The  Jester — Frans  Hals. 

Aurora — Guido  Reni. 

A  Dutch  Living-room — Pieter  de  Hooch. 

Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail — Abbey. 

Lavinia — Titian. 

Independence  Hall — Jules  Guerin. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Prophets — Michaelangelo. 

Frieze  of  the  Prophets — Sargent. 

St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon — Guido  Reni. 
Opportunity  and  Regret — Ryland. 

Joan  of  Arc  Listening  to  the  Heavenly  Voices — 
Bastien  LePage. 

The  Mill — Hobbema. 

The  Lake — Corot. 

The  Pot  of  Basil — Alexander. 

The  Bugler — Hunt. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons — Gainsborough. 
Evolution  of  the  Book.  Six  lunettes — Alexander. 
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SCHOOLROOM  HELPS 


Portrait  ot  Artist’s  Mother — Whistler. 
Three  Ages  of  Man — Lotto. 

Shaw  Memorial — St.  Gaudens. 


Colleoni  Monument— del  Verrocchio. 
Arch  of  Titus. 

Grand  Canal.  Venice. 
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Correlated  Picture  Study  Subjects 


I.  FOOD 

Girl  Eating  Porridge — Bouguereau. 

Mother  Feeding  Her  Children — Millet. 
Woman  Churning — Millet. 

Grace  before  Meal — Chardin. 

Milking  Time — Dupre. 

Peace  and  Plenty — Inness. 

2.  CLOTHING 

Textile  Industry — George. 

Flax  Spinners  at  Laren — Lieberman. 

Gossip — Marr. 

Sheep  Shearing — Millet. 

Sewing  School — Kever. 

Learning  to  Knit — Millet. 

The  Industrious  Mother — Chardin. 

The  Shoemaker — Taylor. 

Sheep  Shearing — Walker. 

3.  SHELTER 

Cottage  in  Cornfield — Constable. 

Interior  of  a  Cottage — Israels. 

Maternal  Care — deHooch. 

The  Stone  Cutter — Chardin. 

4.  RECORDS 

Portrait  of  an  Engraver — Mathey. 

The  Letter — Chardin. 

The  Poet — Meissonier. 

Evolution  of  the  Book — Series  by  Alexander. 
The  Letter — Vermeer. 

Death  and  the  Sculptor — French. 

The  Portrait  of  an  Artist — Chase. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Sculptor — Cox. 

Houdon  Making  a  Bust — Boilly. 

Children  Drawing — Bourdon. 

Portrait  of  Legros  (artist  at  work) — Besnard. 

5.  UTENSILS 

The  Tankard — Chase. 

The  Potter — Forsberg. 


The  Coppersmith — E.  M.  Ward. 

Interior  of  a  Kitchen — Drolling. 

The  Broken  Pitcher — Greuze. 

6.  TOOLS  AND  MACHINES 

Forging  the  Shaft — Weir. 

Justice — Zarabetta. 

The  Blacksmith — LeNain. 

The  Harvest — 'Lhermitte. 

The  Hammer  Man — Meunier. 

Men  Are  Square — Beneker. 

7.  LIGHT,  HEAT,  AND  POWER 

Vestal — Raoux. 

The  Mill — Van  Ruysdael. 

The  Vigil — Pettie. 

Dordrecht — Van  Goyen. 

Fighting  Temeraire — Turner. 

The  Balloon — Dupre. 

Series  on  Light — Parrish. 

8.  TEXTILE  WORK 

The  Sewing  School — Arts  (German). 

The  Knitting  Lesson — Millet  (French). 

The  Spinner — Maes  (Dutch). 

La  Fileuse — Moreau  (French  sculpture). 

The  Washerwoman — Daumier  (French). 

9.  FOOD  PREPARATION 

Young  Girl  Peeling  Apples — Maes  (Dutch). 
The  House  Wife — J.  Bail  (French). 

The  Cook — Vermeer  (Dutch). 

Russian  Winter — Grabar  (Russian). 

The  Water  Carrier — Goya  (Spanish). 

10.  FARMYARD  ACTIVITIES 

Feeding  Her  Birds — Millet  (French). 

Going  to  Market — Troyon  (French). 

The  Belated  Kid — Hunt  (American). 

Herd  in  the  Sunlight — Claus  (Belgium). 
Bringing  Home  the  New  Born  Calf — Millet 
( French) . 

Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare — Landseer  (English). 


SCHOOLROOM  HELPS 


1 1. 

Oxen  Plowing — Bonheur  (French). 

The  Sower — Millet  (French). 

Song  of  the  Lark — Breton  (French). 

\ 


FARM  WORK 

The  Gleaners — Millet  (French). 

Going  to  Work — Millet  (French). 

Der  Hackselschnieder — Potter  (Dutch). 


Picture  Study  Publications 

"Picture  Studies"  (Graded  Illustrated  Leaflets  for  Pupils  and  Teachers) — Elson. 
University  Prints  (Graded  Illustrated  Leaflets). 

The  Perry  Pictures. 

Barstow,  "Famous  Pictures" — Century. 

Caffin,  "How  to  Study  Pictures"- — Century. 

Bailey,  "Twelve  Great  Paintings" — Prang. 

Bacon,  "Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know" — Grosset. 

Carpenter.  "Stories  Pictures  Tell" — (Graded  Series)  —  Rand  McNally. 


Illustration  Work  in  the  Grades 

[Courses  of  Study  in  Illustration  (Specific  Aims  and  Subject  Matter  for  Grades  One  to  Eight). 

In  selecting  illustration  subject  matter,  many  considerations  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Does  the 
[subject  utilize  the  child's  interests?  Is  it  timely  and  appropriate?  Does  it  permit  outlet  for  creative 
expression?  Is  it  rich  in  pictorial  material?  Inasmuch  as  illustration  is  such  a  personal  thing,  it  is 
impossible  to  set  up  a  standard  list  of  subjects.  The  following  specific  aims  and  subject  matter  ore 
[presented  merely  as  suggestive  of  the  possibilities  of  illustration  as  art  subject  matter. 


ILLUSTRATION  AS  ART  SUBJECT  MATTER 


iPECIFIC  AIMS— GRADES  I,  2,  3. 

To  give  the  child  the  opportunity  to  express  pictorially  his  reactions  to  the  world  about  him,  to 
ptories  and  rhymes  of  people  and  things  he  knows  and  loves. 

To  go  with  him  to  the  world  of  make-believe,  with  stories  and  play  developing  his  creative 

Imagination. 

To  develop  his  power  and  control,  by  making  clearness  an  essential.  To  assist  the  child  to  obtain 
pearness  by  helping  him  visualize  his  subject. 

To  convey  ideas. 

To  develop  his  efficiency  and  self-reliance. 

To  acquaint  him  with  art  media. 
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October: 

November: 

December: 

January: 

February: 

March: 

April: 


May: 


Stories,  Nursery  Rhymes,  Special  Days  and  Holidays  and  Personal  Experiences,  Stories  Selected  fcl 
their  Rhythm,  Pleasant  Repetition  of  Words  and  Pictorial  Quality  for  First  Grade  lllustratioi 

September:  Story,  The  Gingerbread  Man. 

What  I'm  Going  to  Wear  on  Hallowe'en. 

Story,  Thanksgiving  Fun. 

Christmas  Morn. 

What  we  do  in  Winter. 

The  Story  of  the  Three  Littls  Pigs. 

The  Story  of  The  Three  Bears. 

Nursery  Rhymes  such  as  Humpty  Dumpty,  Three  Wise  Men,  To  Market,  To  Marked 
"As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives,  I  met  a  man  with  Seven  Wives." 

A  Mother  Goose  Party. 

Supplementary  List. 

Personal  Experiences: 

Playing  with  my  dog. 

Where  the  bunny  lives. 

Sailing  my  boat. 

Stories: 

Peter  Rabbit. 

The  Goose  that  Laid  the  Golden  Egg. 


Poems,  Rhymes, 
September: 


October: 

November: 

December: 

January: 

February: 

March: 

April: 

May: 

June: 


Stories,  Personal  Experiences,  Holidays  and  Special  Days  for  Second  Grade  Illustration 

Personal  Experience — What  I'm  Going  to  Be  When  I  Grow  Up. 

Story,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Personal  Experience — What  We  Do  on  Hallowe'en. 

Poem,  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  one  night  Sailed  off  in  a  Wooden  Shoe. 
Christmas,  Story,  Santa  Claus  and  His  Helpers. 

Story,  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  and  Three  Eyes. 

Holiday  Story,  The  Apple  Orchard. 

Boo-Boo  Tales,  A  Trip  to  Fairyland. 

Story,  The  Goblins  in  the  Golden  Mine. 

Personal  Experience,  Helping  Mother. 

Poem,  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Supplementary  List. 

Stories: 

Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarts. 

Rum-pel-stilt-skin. 

S 

Personal  Experience: 

A  Visit  to  the  Circus. 

Holidays:  Thanksgiving  Time. 


Stories,  Poems,  Special  Days  and  Personal  Experiences  for  Third  Grade  Illustration. 


September: 

October: 

November: 

December: 

January: 

February: 

March: 

April: 


Story,  The  Lads  Who  Met  the  Trolls  in  the  Hedale  Woods. 
Hallowe'en  Night,  Hallowe'en  Story,  The  Old  Witch. 
Personal  Experience,  What  I  like  to  do. 

Christmas  Story,  Mrs.  Santa  Claus. 

Poem,  "The  Frolic  of  Johnny  the  Stout!" 

Cinderella. 

March  fun,  Kiting,  Skating  and  all. 

Story,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
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May:  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

June:  The  Circus. 

Supplementary  List. 

Personal  Experiences: 

Sledding. 

Playing  Indians. 

Playing  Pirates. 

Playing  Soldiers. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS— GRADES  4,  5,  AND  6. 

To  have  the  child  express  pictori ally  adventure,  heroism,  daring  mighty  deeds  as  exemplified  in 
history  and  literature. 

By  thus  utilizing  the  child's  interests  to  develop  his  pictorial  ability. 

To  have  the  child  analyze  his  picture  from  a  standpoint  of  clearness  and  strength. 

To  emphasize  the  element  of  dominance,  strengthening  the  child's  sense  of  composition.  To  convey 
dominance  by  explaining  the  importance  of  one  thought  only  in  the  picture. 

Hero  Stories,  Poems,  Geography,  Special  Days  and  Holidays,  Personal  Experience,  as  Illustration 
Subjects  for  Fourth  Grade. 

September:  Personal  Experience,  Vacation  Fun — at  the  shore,  camp,  boating,  picnics,  in  the 

country,  hiking,  summer,  games,  etc. 

October:  History,  The  Story  of  Raleigh. 

History,  An  Indian  Village. 

November:  History,  Pilgrim's  Life. 

Personal  Experience,  A  Thanksgiving  Party. 

December:  Christmas  Story,  The  Little  Match  Girl. 

January:  Story,  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

February:  Geography,  An  Imaginary  Journey. 

March:  Personal  Experience,  My  Favorite  Game. 

April:  Poem,  Leak  in  the  Dike. 

Story,  The  Boy  Who  Became  a  Robin. 

May:  Special  Day,  Arbor  Day  Story,  The  Wonder  Tree. 

Supplementary  List. 

History:  Columbus,  Hudson,  Pocahontas,  Penn’s  Treaty  with  the  Indians. 
Stories: 

Three  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant. 

The  Arab  and  His  Camel. 

Water  Babies. 

Personal  Experiences: 

Shoveling  Snow. 

Building  a  Fort. 

The  Ice  Cream  Man. 

There  "Ain't-No-Such"  Place. 

Out  West  with  the  Cowboys. 

[stories.  History,  Geography,  Holidays,  Personal  Experiences  as  Subjects  for  Fifth  Grade  Illustration. 

September:  Personal  Experience,  Something  I've  Done  This  Summer. 

October:  History,  Life  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Special  Day,  Hallowe’en,  Mischief  Night. 
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November: 

December: 

January: 

February: 

March: 

April: 

May: 

June: 


Holiday,  The  First  Thanksgiving. 

Christmas  Story,  The  Thunder  Oak. 

Personal  Experience,  The  New  Year's  Parade. 

Story,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

History,  Pioneer  Life. 

Story,  Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day  Story,  The  Bravery  of  Richard  Kerblay. 
Personal  Experience,  A  Hiking  Trip. 

Supplementary  List. 

Geography:  A  desert  scene,  and  Eskimo  life. 

Personal  Experiences: 

The  Circus. 

David  and  Goliath. 

The  Letter  Carrier. 


Literature,  History,  Geography,  Holidays,  Personal  Experiences, 
Illustration. 


Poems  and  Stories  for  Sixth  Grade 


September: 

October: 

November: 

December: 
January: 
February: 
March  and 
April: 

May: 


Personal  Experience,  A  vacation  experience. 

History,  The  Greeks,  The  Runner  of  Marathon. 

History,  The  Romans,  One  of  the  Roman  stories;  Romulus  and  Remus,  Horatius 
of  Hannibal,  etc. 

Holiday,  Thanksgiving  story,  How  Indian  Corn  Came  into  the  World. 

History,  The  Middle  Ages,  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Castle,  Knights,  Jousting,  etc. 
The  Children's  Crusade. 

The  Story  of  Sir  Galahad. 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Washington  at  Yorktown. 

Medieval  Project. 

Literature,  Treasure  Island,  or  Boy  Week  Illustration. 

Supplementary  List. 

Literature: 

Stories  of  the  Round  Table,  Robinson  Cruso,  Viking  Tales. 

Holid  ays:  Hallowe'en  Fun,  A  Christmas  Story,  A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star,  Labor 
Day  Story,  Bill  Brown's  Test. 

Geography:  Ship  Building,  A  Trip  Around  the  World. 

Personal  Experiences: 

At  the  Farm. 

If  I  Were  a  Pirate  Bold. 

Selling  Newspapers. 


SPECIFIC  AIMS— GRADES  7  AND  8. 

To  have  the  child  react  to  romance  and  chivalry  in  daily  happenings,  in  special  days,  in  literature 
and  history. 

By  utilizing  the  child's  interests  and  stressing  arrangement  to  bring  about  a  greater  pictorial  quality 
to  his  manifestations. 

To  emphasize  line  and  form  and  color  in  relation  to  the  page.  To  have  the  child  consider  the  parts 
in  relation  to  each  other. 

To  keep  alive  his  imagination  by  having  him  project  himself  in  his  manifestation. 
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Literature,  History,  Civics,  Stories,  Special  Days  and  Holidays,  and  Personal  Experiences  for  Seventh 
Grade  Illustration  Problems. 


September: 

A  Vacation  Activity. 

Story,  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

October: 

Story,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

November: 

History,  John  Gutenburg,  the  First  Printer. 

December: 

History,  King  John  and  the  Magna  Charta. 

January: 

Story,  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

February: 

Washington,  A  Winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

March: 

Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

April: 

Stories  of  Historic  Boyhood.  Robert  Fulton,  Frederic  the  Great,  etc. 

May: 

Joan  of  Arc,  Put  to  Death  (1431). 

Supplementary  List. 

Literature: 

Village  of  Grand  Pre,  from  Evangeline. 

Civics: 

The  Risks  of  a  Fireman's  Life. 

Special  Days  and  Holidays: 

May  Day  Activities. 

Stories: 

Tales  from  Arabian  Nights. 

Dog  of  Flanders. 

History,  Literature,  Holidays,  Personal  Experiences,  Stories  for  Eighth  Grade  Illustration  Problems. 

Personal  Experience,  What  I  Like  to  Do  Best. 

History,  Western  Immigration,  Blazing  New  Trails,  Life  of  Settlers. 

October:  History,  "Remember  the  Alamo." 

November:  Stories  of  Rustem. 

December:  Christmas  cards. 

January:  Story,  "Snowbound." 

February:  School  Activities,  manual  training,  cooking,  school  yard. 

March:  Stories  of  the  Odyssey: 

The  Adventure  of  Ulysses  with  the  Cyclops. 

The  Sirens. 

Ulysses  at  home,  etc. 

April:  Easter  Parade. 

May:  "The  Stream  that  Ran  Away." 

Supplementary  List. 

Literature:  Prince  Marco. 

Holidays:  Arbor  Day,  Christmas  story,  The  Christmas  Fairy  of  Strasburg. 
Personal  Experiences: 

At  the  Baseball  Game. 

Spring  games,  Volley  Ball,  Handball,  Marbles,  etc. 

Poems: 

"The  One  Horse  Shay." 

"Paul  Revere's  Ride." 


INDEX 

Color  Illustrations 
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All-over  eraser  printed  designs  271 

Animal  and  bird  toys  326 

Animals,  cut  paper  1 3  | 

Animal  head  paper  masks  411 

Bird  and  animal  shaped  bags  355 

Bird,  butterfly,  deer — brushwork  .  42 

Birds,  cut  paper  70 
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